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This  is  Volume  II  of  a seven  volume  set.  Volume  I is  the  state  wide  overview.  It  contains  the 
Glossary  and  Appendices  for  all  volumes.  Volumes  ll-VI  contain  analyses  for  individual 
Wilderness  Study  Areas.  Volume  VII  (parts  A and  B)  contain  public  comments  and  responses. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  II  --  WEST-CENTRAL  WSAs 
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2.  New  statements  that  further  explain  management  «■% 

of  water  resources,  aircraft  overflights,  cultural  re- 
sources,  noxious  weeds,  and  predators  have  been 

added  to  the  Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines  for 
All  Alternatives. 

3.  The  sections  entitled  Affected  Environment  include 
new  or  updated  information  on  wilderness  values, 
geology,  water  resources,  soil  reclamation  potential, 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  mineral  re- 
sources, livestock  grazing,  land  use  plans,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

4.  Issue  identification  sections  have  been  revised  and 
expanded. 

5.  The  environmental  consequences  of  alternatives 
described  in  the  individual  analyses  have  been  modi- 
fied to  address  only  significant  issues. 

6.  The  Analysis  Assumptions  and  Guidelines  for  All 
Alternatives  has  been  moved  to  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II.  The  specific  assumptions  on  potential  fu- 
ture activities  inside  the  WSAs  have  been  changed  as 
described  in  the  Action  Scenarios  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  the  individual  WSA 
analyses. 


The  Utah  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  State- 
wide Wilderness  Final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (EIS)  is  comprised  of  seven  volumes  which  in- 
clude one  individual  analysis  of  each  of  83  Wilderness 
Study  Areas  (WSAs)  (Volumes  II  through  VI),  a State- 
wide overview  (Volume  I),  and  public  comments  and 
responses  on  the  Draft  EIS  (Volume  VII).  The  individ- 
ual WSA  analyses  are  grouped  into  volumes  by  geo- 
graphic location.  Volume  II  is  comprised  of  individual 
analyses  of  the  following  eleven  WSAs  located  in  the 
West-Central  Region  of  Utah: 


Map 

Reference 


Number 

WSA 

Acres 

1 

North  Stansbury  Mountains 

10,480 

2 

Cedar  Mountains 

50,500 

3 

Deep  Creek  Mountains 

68,910 

4 

Fish  Springs 

52,500 

5 

Rockwell 

9,150 

6 

Swasey  Mountain 

49,500 

7 

Howell  Peak 

24,800 

8 

Conger  Mountain 

20,400 

9 

Notch  Peak 

51,130 

10 

King  Top 

84,770 

11 

Wah  Wah  Mountains 

42,140 

The  alternatives  analyzed  for  each 

WSA  are:  No 

Action/No 

Wilderness  designation  and 

All  Wilderness, 

which  would  be  designation  of  the  entire  WSA  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  (NWPS).  In 
addition,  one  or  more  Partial  Wilderness  alternatives 
are  analyzed,  where  designation  of  a portion  of  the 
WSA  would  avoid  conflicts  between  wilderness  man- 
agement and  development  and  use  of  other  resources, 
or  where  certain  portions  of  WSAs  have  low  quality 
wilderness  values.  Partial  wilderness  alternatives, 
based  on  wilderness  values,  would  designate  the  por- 
tions of  the  WSA  with  outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude,  primitive  recreation,  and  special  features 
that  are  within  a manageable  boundary. 

CHANGES  FOR  THE  FINAL  EIS 

In  response  to  public  comment,  and  changing  resource 
conditions  and  plans,  the  following  changes  have  been 
made  for  the  Final  EIS  for  all  of  the  West-Central 
WSAs: 

1.  The  sections  entitled  Alternatives  Considered  and 
Eliminated  from  Detailed  Study  discuss  citizen  alter- 
natives suggested  during  the  public  comment  period. 


7.  The  State  of  Utah's  position  on  exchange  of  in-held 
State  lands  has  changed  from  requiring  exchange  of  in- 
holdings, to  exchanging  only  on  a case-by-case  basis 
to  be  determined  by  the  State  in  the  future  (see  Chap- 
ter 1 in  Volume  I).  In  the  Final  EIS,  it  is  assumed  that 
State  lands  would  not  be  exchanged,  and  access  to  in- 
held  State  sections  could  be  required  following  wilder- 
ness designation. 


BLM  used  the  information  obtained  from  scoping  meet- 
ings, workshops,  comments  received  during  the  pub- 
lic comment  period  on  the  Draft  EIS,  and  input  from 
BLM  professionals  to  identify  the  issues  for  detailed 
analysis.  Issues  related  to  wilderness  in  general  are 
addressed  in  Volume  I,  the  Statewide  overview. 


8.  The  bibliographies  for  the  individual  WSAs  have 
been  merged  into  a comprehensive  bibliography  that 
is  located  at  the  end  of  Volume  II. 

Additional  changes  specific  to  WSAs  are  identified  in 
the  Introductions  to  the  WSA  analyses. 

ISSUE  IDENTIFICATION 
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Several  Statewide  issues  also  pertain  to  the  West- 
Central  WSAs. 

In  determining  the  significance  of  issues,  BLM  consid- 
ered the  nature  and  magnitude  of  potential  impacts, 
resources  covered  by  law,  requirements  of  BLM's 
wilderness  review  guidelines,  and  the  level  of  public 
interest  or  concern  over  the  potential  impacts. 

ISSUES  CONSIDERED  BUT  NOT  ANALYZED  IN 
DETAIL  FOR  THE  WEST-CENTRAL  WSAs 

1.  Air  Quality:  The  public  has  expressed  concern  that 
wilderness  designation  could  lead  to  redesignation  of 
WSAs  from  the  existing  Class  II,  Prevention  of  Signifi- 
cant Deterioration  (PSD)  classification,  to  the  more 
stringent  Class  I rating.  A PSD  Class  I area  could  re- 
strict future  industrial  developments  in  West-Central 
Utah.  Since  BLM's  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(found  in  BLM  Manual  8560)  states  that  BLM  will  man- 
age all  wilderness  areas  to  comply  with  the  existing 
air  quality  classification,  wilderness  designation  or 
nondesignation  would  not  cause  the  air  quality  classi- 
fication to  change.  The  decision  to  change  air  quality 
classification  is  the  prerogative  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
rather  than  BLM.  In  addition,  the  anticipated  develop- 
ments in  the  West-Central  region  WSAs  are  small  and 
would  meet  the  constraints  of  Class  II  PSD  guidelines. 
Therefore,  impacts  on  air  quality  are  not  analyzed  in 
detail  for  the  West-Central  WSAs. 

2.  Geology  and  Topography:  Several  of  the  West- 
Central  WSAs  contain  outstanding  examples  of  block 
and  attenuation  faulting.  The  public  has  expressed 
concern  that  only  wilderness  designation  can  adequate- 
ly protect  these  features.  The  only  potential  threats 
to  these  features  would  be  blasting  and  surface  min- 
ing on  a scale  much  larger  than  any  projects  antici- 
pated for  the  WSAs.  Therefore,  impacts  on  geologic 
and  topographic  features  are  not  a significant  issue 
for  any  of  the  West-Central  WSAs. 

3.  Soils:  The  public  is  concerned  that  without  wilder- 
ness designation,  mineral  development,  land  treat- 
ment, or  ORV  use  would  occur  on  fragile  desert  soils 
that  are  not  easily  reclaimed,  leading  to  unacceptable 
increases  in  soil  erosion.  Within  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  anticipated  surface  disturbance  from 
mineral  developments  in  the  West-Central  WSAs 
without  wilderness  designation  ranges  from  none  to 
about  48  acres  (see  the  assumed  Action  Scenarios  in 
the  individual  WSA  analyses)  and  mitigation  would  be 
required  through  the  unnecessary  and  undue  degra- 


dation requirements  of  43  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
[CFR]  3809,  or  as  stipulated  by  leases. 

The  West-Central  WSAs  are  located  in  the  closed 
Basin  and  Range  Physiographic  Province,  and  in- 
creases in  erosion  would  not  affect  major  streams  or 
drainages.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rockwell  and 
Cedar  Mountains  WSAs,  terrain  and  surface  features 
generally  restrict  vehicles  to  existing  trails,  ways, 
and  cherry-stemmed  roads.  The  Rockwell  WSA  is 
closed  to  vehicular  use  by  the  House  Range  RMP,  and 
the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  has  high  natural  geologic 
erosion.  Therefore,  increased  soil  erosion  is  not  a 
significant  issue  for  the  West-Central  WSAs. 

4.  Water  Rights:  In  November  1985,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  John  Kane  ruled  (Sierra  Club  vs.  Block) 
that  Federal  wilderness  in  Colorado  carries  an  impli- 
cit water  right.  The  public  is  concerned  that  wilder- 
ness designation  would  interfere  with  development  of 
existing  water  rights  and  would  establish  Federal 
reserved  water  rights  that  would  conflict  with  future 
filings,  transfers,  or  changes  in  points  of  diversion 
for  water  use.  After  study  of  the  issue  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Solicitor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior asked  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  office  for  con- 
currence with  the  Solicitor's  opinion.  On  July  28, 
1988,  the  Attorney  General's  office  (Meese,  1988) 
concluded  that  no  legally  sufficient  basis  exists  for  an 
implication  of  Federal  reserved  water  rights  for 
wilderness  purposes.  Therefore,  impacts  on  water 
rights  is  not  considered  a significant  issue  for 
analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  Land  Use  Plans  and  Policies:  Issues  related  to  land 
use  plans  and  policies  include  (1)  consistency  of  wil- 
derness designation  with  the  plans  and  policies  of 
BLM,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; (2)  impacts  on  management  and  use  of  in- 
held  private  and  State  lands;  (3)  use  of  air  space 
over  the  WSAs  by  the  military;  and  (4)  impacts  on 
special  land  use  designations,  existing  facilities,  and 
future  proposals  for  rights-of-way  for  communica- 
tion facilities,  power  transmissions  lines,  pipelines 
etc. 

Wilderness  designation  as  proposed  in  the  Utah  BLM 
Statewide  Wilderness  Final  EIS  is  not  addressed  in  the 
current  BLM  land  use  plans.  Wilderness  designation  is 
part  of  the  BLM  multiple-use  concept,  and  the  State- 
wide Wilderness  EIS  is  linked  to  the  current  plans 
through  inclusion  of  the  plans  as  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative.  Congressional  designation  of  all 
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or  part  of  any  of  the  WSAs  would  amend  the  applic- 
able BLM  land  use  plans. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 
and  BLM's  Wilderness  Study  Policy  (USDI,  BLM, 
1981)  require  BLM  to  consider  and  document  the 
extent  to  which  BLM's  recommendations  are  consist- 
ent with  the  plans  and  policies  of  other  agencies  and 
governments.  Wilderness  designation  is  perceived  by 
State  and  local  governments  as  a threat  to  develop- 
ment of  in-held  State  lands.  The  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  S.C.R.  No.  1 in  1986  opposing  any  addi- 
tional wilderness  designation.  The  Consolidated  Local 
Government  Response  to  Wilderness  (Utah  Counties, 
1986)  also  opposes  wilderness  designation  of  BLM 
lands  in  Utah.  Designation  of  all  or  part  of  any  WSA 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  policies  of  State  and 
local  governments.  The  current  policy  of  the  State  of 
Utah  is  to  maximize  economic  returns  and  to  reserve 
its  position  regarding  exchange  of  in-held  State  lands 
(see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Given  this  position,  BLM 
assumes  that  reasonable  access  would  be  provided  to 
in-held  State  lands  in  response  to  proposals  for 
development  and  use.  Therefore,  impacts  on  develop- 
ment of  in-held  State  lands  are  not  analyzed  in  detail. 
Likewise,  BLM's  Wilderness  Management  Guidelines 
require  that  access  be  provided  to  in-held  private 
lands,  and  impacts  of  designation  on  the  use  of  pri- 
vate lands  are  not  an  issue  for  detailed  analysis. 
Volume  I provides  additional  information  regarding 
State  and  private  in-holdings. 

The  West-Central  WSAs  are  in  the  South  Range  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force's  (USAF)  Utah  Test  and  Train- 
ing Range  where  the  USAF  conducts  low  level  training 
missions.  The  current  policy  of  the  USAF  is  that  low 
level  flights  would  continue  regardless  of  wilderness 
designation.  BLM  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)  do  not  have  authority  to  control  over- 
flights. Nevertheless,  if  all  or  part  of  any  WSA  were 
designated  as  wilderness,  BLM  and  FAA  would  recom- 
mend a minimum  flight  elevation  of  2,000  feet  for 
protection  of  wilderness  values.  Military  use  of  air 
space  over  the  designated  areas  would  not  be  consist- 
ent with  that  recommendation. 

The  current  plans  and  policies  of  the  various  agencies 
and  governments  relative  to  wilderness  designation 
are  described  in  the  Affected  Environment  sections  of 
the  individual  WSA  analyses,  under  the  heading,  Land 
Use  Plans,  but  consistency  with  land  use  plans  is  not 
analyzed  in  detail  for  each  of  the  alternatives  because 
further  analysis  would  lead  only  to  restatement  of 
the  conflicts  explained  above. 


The  effects  of  wilderness  designation  on  specific  pro- 
posals and  existing  facilities  or  rights  in  WSAs  may 
or  may  not  be  significant  issues.  Refer  to  the  Issue 
Identification  sections  found  in  the  Introductions  to 
the  individual  WSA  analyses  for  further  discussion  on 
these  and  other  resource-related  issues  not  pre- 
sented here. 

ANALYSIS  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  GUIDELINES 
FOR  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 

The  following  analysis  assumptions  and  guidelines  are 
applicable  to  the  analysis  of  the  WSA  alternatives 
described  in  the  Final  EIS: 

1.  The  alternatives  would  be  carried  out  as  cited  in 
the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  section. 

2.  For  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternatives,  and 
the  nondesignated  portions  of  WSAs  with  the  Partial 
Wilderness  Alternatives,  it  is  assumed  that  BLM 
would  manage  according  to  the  current  BLM  land  use 
planning  document.  The  following  general  management 
practices  would  apply  to  all  of  the  West-Central 
WSAs: 

BLM  would  establish  and  maintain  land  use  manage- 
ment practices  which  assure  the  protection  of  water 
supplies  and  aquatic  habitat  from  chemical,  physical, 
or  biological  deterioration  as  defined  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  State  water  qual- 
ity standards  to  protect  the  health  of  the  public  and 
other  beneficial  uses. 

Private,  commercial,  and  military  aircraft  use  of 
airspace  over  the  WSA  would  continue  as  at  present. 

Cultural  resources  would  be  protected  by  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Rules  and  Regulations  (43  CFR  3)  to 
carry  out  the  Antiquities  Act,  the  Historic  Sites  Act, 
Executive  Order  11593,  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act,  and  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protec- 
tion Act.  Cultural  resources  could  be  excavated,  sta- 
bilized, or  interpreted  without  regard  for  wilderness 
values. 

Prior  to  authorizing  surface-disturbing  activities, 
BLM  would  consult  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (FWS)  as  required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Appropriate  measures  would 
be  taken  to  protect  endangered,  threatened,  or  sensi- 
tive species. 
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Measures  to  control  fire,  insects,  noxious  weeds,  or 
disease  would  be  taken  as  required,  if  in  conformance 
with  land  use  plans  and  BLM  guidelines. 

Activities  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information 
would  be  allowed  by  permit  provided  they  are  carried 
out  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner. 

Hunting  would  be  allowed  subject  to  applicable  State 
and  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

Control  of  predators  would  be  allowed  without  wilder- 
ness considerations  and  would  be  conducted  according 
to  State  law  and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service  (APHIS)  guidelines.  Methods  of  control 
would  be  determined  as  appropriate. 

3.  With  the  All  Wilderness  Alternatives,  and  for  the 
portions  of  the  WSAs  that  would  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness with  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives,  it 
is  assumed  that  BLM  would  manage  according  to  pro- 
visions of  the  BLM  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560).  The  following  general  measures 
would  apply  to  all  WSAs  (see  Appendix  1 in  Volume  I). 

All  designated  areas  would  be  withdrawn  from  min- 
eral location  and  closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and 
sale. 

Livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  authorized  in  the 
BLM  land  use  plans.  New  rangeland  developments 
would  be  allowed  on  a case-by-case  basis  if  neces- 
sary for  rangeland  and/or  wilderness  protection  and 
effective  management  of  these  resources.  Occasional 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or 
mechanical  transport  may  be  permitted  where  prac- 
tical alternatives  are  not  available. 

New  water  resource  facilities  or  watershed  activ- 
ities (not  related  to  rangeland  or  wildlife  manage- 
ment) would  be  allowed  only  if  they  would  enhance 
wilderness  values,  correct  conditions  presenting 
imminent  hazard  to  life  or  property,  or  if  authorized 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  Section  4(d)(1)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  (Eighty-Eighth  Congress  of  the  U.S., 

1 964) 

BLM  would  establish  and  maintain  land  use  manage- 
ment practices  which  assure  the  protection  of  water 
supplies  and  aquatic  habitat  from  chemical,  physical, 
or  biological  deterioration  as  defined  by  the  EPA  and 
State  water  quality  standards  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  public  and  other  beneficial  uses.  Management  prac- 


tices would  be  consistent  with  the  BLM  Wilderness 
Management  Guidelines. 

Prior  to  authorizing  surface-disturbing  activities, 
BLM  would  consult  with  FWS  as  required  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Appropri- 
ate measures  would  be  taken  to  protect  endangered, 
threatened,  or  sensitive  species. 

Wildlife  transplants  or  habitat  developments  would  be 
allowed  if  compatible  with  wilderness  values.  Pro- 
jects would  be  considered  for  approval  on  a case-by- 
case basis. 

Designated  areas  would  be  closed  to  off-road  vehicle 
(ORV)  use  except  for  users  with  valid  existing  rights 
if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43  CFR  2920 
provisions. 

Specific  Wilderness  Management  Plans  would  be  de- 
veloped that  would  guide  the  use  and  protection  of  the 
wilderness  areas.  It  is  assumed  that  a maintenance 
and  use  border  would  be  allowed  along  roads  that  are 
adjacent  to  or  cherry-stem  the  wilderness  areas,  for 
purposes  of  road  maintenance,  temporary  vehicle  pull- 
off,  and  trailhead  parking.  This  border  would  be  up  to 
100  feet  from  the  center  line  of  the  road's  travel 
surface. 

Private,  commercial,  and  military  aircraft  use  of 
airspace  over  the  WSA  would  continue,  but  a mini- 
mum elevation  of  2,000  feet  would  be  encouraged  by 
BLM  and  FAA. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  would  not  be  allowed  in 
designated  areas,  except  for  harvest  of  pine  nuts  or 
noncommercial  gathering  of  dead-and-down  wood,  if 
accomplished  by  other  than  mechanical  means  for  use 
in  the  wilderness.  Increased  vehicular  access  for  har- 
vest of  forest  products  would  not  be  allowed. 

Cultural  resources  would  be  protected  with  the  vari- 
ous antiquities  and  cultural  resource  protection  acts. 
However,  in  most  instances  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  forces  of  nature;  and  study  and  management 
would  not  normally  include  any  excavation,  stabiliza- 
tion, or  interpretation  activities.  Exceptions  would  be 
allowed  on  a case-by-case  basis  after  special  approv- 
al of  BLM's  State  Director. 

Visual  resources  would  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Class  I stand- 
ards which  generally  allow  for  only  natural  ecological 
change. 
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Measures  to  control  fire,  insects,  noxious  weeds,  or 
disease  would  be  taken  in  designated  areas  in  in- 
stances that  threaten  human  life,  property,  or  high- 
value  resources  on  adjacent  nonwilderness  lands,  or 
where  unacceptable  change  to  the  wilderness  re- 
source would  result  if  the  measures  were  not  taken. 
Measures  taken  would  be  those  having  the  least  ad- 
verse impact  to  wilderness  values  (i.e.,  those  that 
least  alter  the  landscape  or  disturb  the  land  surface). 
Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  fire  fighting  would  be 
limited  to  hand  and  aerial  techniques. 

Any  activity  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information 
about  natural  resources  would  be  allowed  by  permit 
provided  it  is  carried  out  in  a manner  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  resource.  Re- 
search and  other  studies  would  be  conducted  without 
use  of  motorized  equipment  or  construction  of  temp- 
orary or  permanent  structures  unless  no  other  fea- 
sible alternatives  exist. 

Hunting  would  be  allowed  subject  to  applicable  State 
and  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  but  would  be  limited 
to  nonmotorized  access. 

Where  control  of  predators  is  necessary  to  protect 
endangered  or  threatened  wildlife  species,  or  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  prevent  special  and  serious 
losses  of  domestic  livestock,  it  would  be  accom- 
plished by  methods  directed  at  eliminating  the  offend- 
ing individuals  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  the 
least  possible  hazard  to  other  animals  or  to  wilder- 
ness visitors.  Poison  baits  or  cyanide  guns  (M-44s) 
would  not  be  allowed.  Approval  of  a predator  control 
program  would  be  contingent  upon  a clear  showing 
that  removal  of  the  offending  predators  would  not 
diminish  the  wilderness  values  of  the  areas. 

4.  Future  users  in  WSAs  would  meet  requirements  for 
all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local  permits.  Stipu- 
lations, mitigating  measures,  and  reclamation  proced- 
ures would  be  carried  out  in  compliance  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  and  regulations. 

5.  Designation  of  an  area  as  wilderness  would  not 
result  in  impacts  due  to  direct  disturbance  of  re- 
sources. Any  direct  disturbance  of  resources  with 
wilderness  designation  would  result  from  use  of  prior 
rights  that  must  be  recognized  by  BLM.  Such  disturb- 
ance could  occur  with  or  without  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

6.  The  impacts  of  wilderness  designation  would  result 
from:  (a)  protection  of  certain  resources;  (b)  denial 


of  opportunity  to  develop  certain  resources;  or  (c) 
restrictions  on  or  changes  in  allowable  management 
practices  and  land  uses. 

7.  The  short  term  is  defined  as  that  time  from  the 
present  to  the  year  2020.  The  long  term  is  defined  as 
beyond  the  year  2020.  The  term  foreseeable  future 
refers  to  both  the  short  and  long  terms  in  reference 
to  activities  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  WSA. 

Although  the  degree  of  future  development  cannot  be 
predicted  accurately,  assumed  Action  Scenarios  are 
presented  for  analysis  purposes  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  alternatives.  Based  on  known  plans  and  proposals, 
known  estimated  resource  values,  and  projections  of 
future  economic  conditions,  the  Action  Scenarios  de- 
scribe activities  likely  to  occur  in  the  WSAs  over  the 
foreseeable  future,  if  the  alternative  is  implemented. 

8.  Development  potential  in  many  WSAs  has  been 
divided  into  short-term  and  long-term  projections. 
Even  within  the  short  term  the  quality  of  data  varies. 
From  the  present  time  to  about  the  year  2005,  there 
are  relatively  good  data  with  which  to  make  develop- 
ment projections.  From  the  year  2005  to  the  year 
2020,  little  data  exist.  Development  expectations  are 
more  speculative.  Surface  disturbance  figures,  and 
subsequent  environmental  impact  analysis  in  the  Final 
EIS,  are  based  on  activities  projected  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

9.  Mineral  evaluations  and  estimates  of  in-place  min- 
eral resources  are  based  on  a mineral  resource  eval- 
uation of  the  WSAs  by  the  Science  Applications,  Inc. 
(SAI),  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS),  and  Bureau  of 
Mines  (USBM)  Mineral  Survey  Reports,  where  avail- 
able, and  subsequent  evaluations  conducted  by  BLM 
personnel  (SAI,  1982).  These  estimates  are  generally 
based  on  literature  studies  and  known  mineral  and 
energy  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  WSAs.  The 
analysis  estimates  the  potentially  recoverable  min- 
eral resources  and  then,  using  BLM’s  field  experience 
and  judgment,  determines  the  probability  of  short- 
term and  long-term  development.  Appendix  6 in 
Volume  I explains  the  methodology  for  mineral  explor- 
ation and  development  projections,  and  Appendix  10 
explains  the  methodology  for  estimating  surface  dis- 
turbance from  projected  activities  in  the  WSA. 

10.  It  is  assumed  that,  once  designated,  management 
of  WSAs  as  wilderness  would  continue  over  the  long 
term. 
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11.  The  environmental  consequences  of  alternatives 
analyze  only  the  significant  issues  identified  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  WSA  analyses. 
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NORTH  STANSBURY  MOUNTAINS 


( UT -020-089) 


INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  contains  10,480 
contiguous  acres  of  public  land  located  in  the  north- 
eastern quadrant  of  Tooele  County,  40  miles  west  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  WSA  possesses  unusual  natural 
qualities  of  varied  topography;  deep  canyons,  steep 
slopes,  vertical  ledges,  and  divergent  alpine  relief 
that,  in  combination,  provide  majestic  vistas,  growth 
zones  of  varying  density,  and  unique  ecological  char- 
acter. Vegetation  includes  juniper  and  conifer  forests. 

The  difficulty  of  access  has  restricted  past  uses, 
thus  preserving  a primeval  character  and  influence 
that  offer  outstanding  solitude,  and  dispersed  primi- 
tive and  unconfined  types  of  recreation.  This  WSA  is 
basically  triangular  in  shape,  6 miles  long  and  3 miles 
wide.  Elevation  varies  from  8,800  feet  in  the  south 
to  5,200  feet  along  the  northern  base  of  the  unit,  a 
3,600-foot  displacement.  Landform  is  angular,  dis- 
playing extremes  of  relief.  A single  ridge,  the  leading 
edge  of  an  eastward-tilted  faultblock,  dominates  the 
landscape  and  provides  the  unit  with  a backbone  from 
which  east,  west,  and  north  aspects  give  rise  to 
steep,  twisting,  V-shaped  canyons. 

Estimated  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  19  inches 
along  the  unit's  5,200-foot  baseline  contours,  to  25 
inches  at  the  8,800-foot  south  boundary.  Tempera- 
tures range  from  a low  of  -30  degrees  Fahrenheit  (F) 
in  the  winter  to  over  105  degrees  F in  the  summer. 


acres).  These  alternatives  were  established  with  the 
objective  of  eliminating  conflicts  with  mineral 
resource  values  and  five  mining  claims  (the  WSA 
contained  six  claims  when  the  Draft  EIS  was  issued). 
However,  the  10,000-acre  alternative  did  not  elimi- 
nate all  five  mining  claims  from  within  the  partial 
wilderness  boundary.  Therefore,  the  Final  EIS  focuses 
on  a single  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  of  8,700 
acres  which  would  eliminate  all  existing  mining 
claims  from  the  designated  area. 

3.  The  BLM  Proposed  Action  in  the  Draft  EIS  was  the 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (10,000  acres).  The 
BLM  Proposed  Action  for  the  Final  EIS  is  the  All  Wil- 
derness Alternative  (10,480  acres).  Refer  to  Append- 
ix 1 1 in  Volume  I for  a summary  of  the  rationale. 

4.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (216  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  216 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  2 acres  of  surface 
disturbance  for  the  Final  EIS. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 


Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 


Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 


In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes,  specific  to  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA,  have  been  made  since  pub- 
lication of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  A small  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the  WSA  (T.  1 
S.,  R.  7 W.,  sec.  34)  has  been  redrawn  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  Draft  EIS  maps.  This  change  did  not 
require  acreage  adjustments  because  acreage  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  the  boundaries  as  shown  in  the 
inventory  document  and  Final  EIS. 


In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  dropped  from 
further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Volume  II 


(i.e.,  air  quality,  geology  and  topography,  soils, 
water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and  policies),  the 
following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  were  considered  but  are 
not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  reasons 


described  below. 


STATEWIDE 
POCKET  MAP 
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2.  The  Draft  EIS  identified  a Partial  Wilderness  Alter- 
native (10,000  acres)  with  a variation  (8,700 
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1-  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  216 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  2 acres  of  mineral- 
related  surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Given 
this  new  scenario,  the  impacts  of  direct  disturbance 
of  vegetation  would  be  reduced  and  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant with  any  of  the  alternatives  (less  that  0.1 
percent  of  the  WSA).  There  are  no  threatened,  endan- 
gered, or  other  special  status  plant  species  known  to 
occur  within  the  WSA.  In  any  event,  BLM  would  con- 
duct site-specific  clearances  of  potentially  disturbed 
areas  and  consult  with  FWS  concerning  impacts  on 
threatened  or  endangered  plant  species.  Therefore, 
impacts  on  vegetation  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  for 
the  North  Stansbury  Mountains. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  perennial  streams, 
only  one  intermittent  spring,  and  no  proposed  water 
developments  in  the  North  Stansbury  WSA.  Existing 
water  developments  could  be  maintained  as  in  the 
past  and  would  not  be  affected.  Therefore,  impacts  on 
water  quality  and  uses  are  not  discussed  in  detail. 

3.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would  dis- 
turb wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  North  Stans- 
bury Mountains  WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of 
animal  species.  Two  endangered  and  nine  other  special 
status  animal  species  may  be  found  in  the  WSA. 

Only  2 acres  of  disturbance  are  expected  in  the  WSA 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Important  wildlife  habitats 
would  not  be  lost.  Terrain  and  surface  features  gener- 
ally restrict  the  use  of  ORVs  to  roads  and  ways.  Giv- 
en these  conditions,  the  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat 
and  populations  are  not  significant  issues  for  the  Final 
EIS. 

The  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  (UDWR)  has 
proposed  transplants  of  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep 
and  Rocky  Mountain  elk  in  the  WSA.  The  bighorn  sheep 
could  be  allowed  with  or  without  wilderness  desig- 
nation. The  Tooele  MFP  does  not  allow  for  transplants 
of  elk,  and  they  would  not  be  allowed  with  either 
alternative.  Therefore,  impacts  on  the  UDWR  propos- 
als are  not  considered  to  be  a significant  issue  in  this 
Final  EIS. 

4.  Forest  Resources:  The  coniferous  forest  resources 
in  the  WSA  are  limited  and  could  not  be  logged  at  a 


profit.  Juniper  stands  have  less  than  25  percent 
crown  density  and  are  inaccessible.  For  these  rea- 
sons, impacts  on  forest  resources  are  not  significant 
issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, only  2 acres  of  surface  disturbance  are  pro- 
jected for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore,  visual 
resources  would  not  be  significantly  affected.  Visual 
resources  are  not  addressed  in  the  Final  EIS  as  a sepa- 
rate topic,  but  are  addressed  in  relation  to  natural- 
ness in  the  Wilderness  Values  sections. 

6.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be 
destroyed  by  surface-disturbing  projects,  use  of  vehi- 
cles, or  vandalism.  Only  four  cultural  resource  sites 
have  been  recorded  in  or  near  the  WSA.  With  only  2 
acres  of  mineral-related  surface  disturbance,  limited 
vehicle  use,  and  inventories  for  the  purpose  of  site 
recordation  and  mitigation  of  impacts  prior  to  any  sur- 
face disturbance,  impacts  on  cultural  resources  are 
not  significant  issues  for  the  North  Stansbury  Moun- 
tains WSA. 

7.  Recreation:  The  public  has  expressed  concern  that 
wilderness  designation  would  change  recreational  use 
from  motorized  to  primitive  or,  conversely,  that 
without  wilderness  designation  motorized  recreation 
will  eliminate  or  reduce  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation.  The  majority  of  the  recreational  use  of 
the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  would  remain 
primitive  with  or  without  wilderness  designation  due 
to  the  terrain  of  the  WSA  and  limited  access  (2  miles 
of  ways).  Therefore,  impacts  on  recreation  use  would 
not  be  significant  and  they  are  not  analyzed  in  detail 
in  the  Final  EIS. 

8.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  no  existing  or  anticipated  major  mineral 
developments  or  proposals  for  lands  or  realty 
activities  which  would  be  impaired  with  or  without 
wilderness  designation.  Because  major  economic 
developments  are  not  expected  and  because  recrea- 
tional use  would  remain  primitive  with  any  alterna- 
tive, impacts  on  economic  conditions  for  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  are  not  significant  issues 
for  the  Final  EIS. 
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• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  North  Stansbury  Moun- 
tains WSA  are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  mineral  and  energy  resources  explora- 
tion and  production. 

3.  Impacts  on  livestock  management,  including  vehicle 
access  and  predator  control. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  centered  mainly  on  the  inventory  phase 
of  the  wilderness  review  and  questions  on  BLM's 
assessment  of  the  value  of  wilderness  versus  other 
resource  values.  See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to 
general  comments  applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the 
Statewide  analysis,  and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  1,  for 
responses  to  specific  comments  about  the  North  Stans- 
bury Mountains  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

An  alternative  that  would  add  an  undetermined 
amount  of  Federal  and  private  lands  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  WSA  was  suggested  in  the  public  com- 
ments. This  alternative  is  not  analyzed  because  the 
inclusion  of  private  lands  is  not  consistent  with  BLM's 
wilderness  review  guidelines  and  because  other  public 
lands  were  dropped  from  study  during  the  inventory 
phase.  Other  citizen-proposed  alternatives  are  com- 
parable to  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative  of  10,480 
acres  and  offer  no  major  distinctions  beyond  the 
alternatives  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness;  (2)  All  Wilderness  (Proposed 
Action)  (10,480  acres);  and  (3)  Partial  Wilderness 
(8,700  acres).  A description  of  BLM's  management 
practices  with  each  alternative  follows.  Where  man- 
agement intentions  have  not  been  clearly  identified, 
assumptions  are  made  based  on  management  projec- 
tions. These  assumptions  are  indicated  in  each  case. 
The  assumed  BLM  management  actions  presented  in 
the  Introduction  to  Volume  II  are  also  applicable. 


• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  10,480-acre  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land 
use  plans  are  regularly  updated,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  area  would  continue  to  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  Tooele  Planning  Area  Management  Frame- 
work Plan  (MFP)  and  supporting  activity  plans  (USDI, 
BLM,  1984c). 

There  are  no  State  lands  within  the  WSA  (refer  to 
Map  1).  Figures  and  acreages  are  for  Federal  lands 
only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

All  10,480  acres  would  be  open  to  mineral  loca- 
tion, leasing,  and  sale.  Development  work,  extrac- 
tion, and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  five  exis- 
ting mining  claims  (about  100  acres)  and  future 
mining  claims.  Development  would  be  regulated  by 
unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  regulations  (43 
CFR  3809).  There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
WSA.  Future  leases  on  the  10,480  acres  could  be 
issued  and  developed  under  leasing  Category  2 
(open  with  special  stipulations).  Continued  explor- 
ation for  locatable  minerals  is  expected.  No  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  gas  or  other  leasable  miner- 
als is  expected  because  known  resource  levels 
and  the  probability  of  their  development  are  too 
low  to  support  a development  assumption  (see 
Appendix  6 in  Volume  I for  details  on  mineral  and 
energy  resources  exploration  and  development 
projections). 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  of  the 
10,480-acre  WSA  would  continue  as  authorized 
in  the  MFP  (the  estimated  495  Animal  Unit 
Months  [AUMs]).  The  one  existing  developed 
spring  at  the  head  of  Muskrat  Canyon  could  be 
maintained  in  a routine  manner  with  motorized 
equipment. 

Future  introduction  of  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn 
sheep  would  be  allowed  as  proposed  by  the  UDWR. 

A UDWR  proposed  transplant  of  Rocky  Mountain 
elk  would  not  be  allowed  per  existing  MFP  deci- 
sions. 

Public  water  reserves  of  120  acres  within  the 
WSA  would  continue  to  be  withdrawn. 
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The  10,480  acres,  including  about  2 miles  of 
ways  in  Muskrat  and  Burnt  Canyons,  would  re- 
main open  for  vehicular  use  on  a limited  basis 
(depending  on  the  type  of  vehicle  and  season  of 
use)  in  accordance  with  the  Tooele  MFP.  ORV  use 
in  Muskrat  Canyon  would  be  seasonally  restricted 
to  protect  mule  deer  fawning. 

The  entire  10,480-acre  area  would  continue  to  be 
potentially  open  to  woodland  product  harvest. 
There  is  no  harvest  of  forest  products  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  nor  is  any  expected  because  of  econom- 
ic and  terrain  limitations. 

The  area  would  continue  to  be  managed  under  VRM 
Class  II  on  1,440  acres,  Class  III  on  3,840  acres, 
and  Class  IV  on  5,200  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

Given  the  BLM  management  actions  described 
above  and  the  resources  described  in  the  Affected 
Environment,  BLM  anticipates  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  result  in  approximately  2 acres  of  surface 
disturbance  in  the  foreseeable  future.  All  of  the 
surface  disturbance  would  result  from  locatable 
mineral  activities  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
WSA  (T.  2 S.,  R.  7 W.,  secs.  3 and  11).  Surface 
disturbance  would  occur  around  existing  workings 
and  would  also  involve  the  construction  of  less 
than  a 0.25  mile  of  road  to  conduct  exploratory 
drilling.  Exploration  would  be  under  the  unneces- 
sary and  undue  degradation  guidelines  of  the  43 
CFR  3809  regulations  and  would  occur  in  a VRM 
Class  III  area. 

Even  though  locatable  mineral  development  in  the 
short  term  is  not  projected,  long-term  develop- 
ment is  possible  in  the  zone  of  mineralization  on 
the  east  side  of  the  WSA.  The  extent  and  degree 
of  such  development  is  unknown,  but  could  in- 
volve new  roads,  mine  portals,  surface  facilities, 
etc.,  mainly  in  areas  that  have  previously  been 
disturbed. 

No  other  new  developments,  including  rangeland, 
wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  projects,  are  anti- 
cipated for  this  WSA  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  use  is  projected  due  to 
terrain  and  management  constraints. 


Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  300  annual  visitor  days 
annually  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  use  involves  vehicular 
access  on  2 miles  of  ways. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed  Action) 

With  this  alternative,  all  10,480  acres  of  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an 
act  of  Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2). 

It  would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM 
Wilderness  Management  Policy  to  preserve  its  wilder- 
ness character  (BLM  Manual  8560).  There  are  no 
State,  private,  or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The 
figures  and  acreages  given  for  this  alternative  are 
for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

Development  work,  extraction,  and  patenting 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  on  that  portion  of 
the  approximately  100  acres  in  five  existing  min- 
ing claims  that  may  be  determined  to  be  valid.  De- 
velopment would  be  regulated  by  unnecessary  or 
undue  degradation  guidelines  (43  CFR  3809)  with 
concern  for  wilderness  values.  Continued  explora- 
tion for  locatable  minerals  is  expected  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Oil  and  gas  leases  have  been  phas- 
ed out  of  the  WSA,  and  no  additional  leases  would 
be  issued.  Therefore,  development  of  leasable  min- 
erals would  not  occur  after  designation. 

The  495  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  remain  available 
to  livestock  as  presently  allotted. 

Public  water  reserves  (120  acres)  in  the  WSA, 
currently  segregated  from  public  land  laws  and 
nonmetalliferous  mining,  would  be  maintained. 

Future  reintroduction  of  bighorn  sheep  would  be 
allowed  as  proposed  by  UDWR.  The  proposed 
Rocky  Mountain  elk  transplant  would  not  be  allow- 
ed per  an  existing  MFP  decision. 

About  2 miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways  would 
not  be  available  for  vehicular  use  except  for  valid 
existing  rights.  The  two  existing  ways  within  the 
WSA  (Muskrat  and  Burnt  Canyons)  would  end  at 
the  wilderness  boundary. 
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• Action  Scenario 

It  is  projected  that  only  1 acre  of  surface  disturb- 
ance would  occur  in  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
disturbance  would  result  from  locatable  mineral 
exploration  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  WSA 
as  described  in  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness 
Alternative.  Exploration  would  be  under  the  unnec- 
essary and  undue  degradation  guidelines  of  the  43 
CFR  3809  regulations.  Disturbed  areas  would  be 
reclaimed. 

Long-term  mineral  development  potential  is  un- 
known. However,  existing  valid  claims  could  be 
further  explored  and  developed. 

No  other  mineral-related  actions,  such  as  mineral 
leasing  or  mining  claim  location,  would  be  allow- 
ed. No  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed 
improvements  are  projected  following  wilderness 
designation. 

No  ORV-related  disturbance  is  projected  due  to 
management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  300  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  All  use 
would  be  primitive  in  nature. 

• Partial  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  8,700  acres  of  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  as 
wilderness  (refer  to  Map  3).  The  objective  of  this 
alternative  is  to  avoid  designation  of  areas  with  the 
greatest  mineral  potential.  There  are  no  State,  pri- 
vate, or  split-estate  lands  involved  in  the  Partial 
Wilderness  Alternative.  The  figures  and  acreages 
given  for  this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

There  are  no  mining  claims  in  the  8,700-acre 
area.  However,  development  work,  extraction, 
and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  any  mining 
claims  filed  before  designation,  provided  that 
they  are  valid.  Mineral  exploration  or  develop- 
ment are  not  expected  in  the  wilderness  because 
the  areas  of  highest  known  mineral  potential  are 
in  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  WSA.  There 
are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  8,700  acres,  and 
no  additional  leases  would  be  issued. 


In  the  1,780-acre  area,  all  five  existing  claims 
(100  acres)  and  future  claims  could  be  developed 
without  wilderness  consideration.  Exploration  of 
locatable  minerals  is  expected.  Leasing  would  be 
allowed  on  the  area  not  designated  and  would  be 
managed  as  oil  and  gas  leasing  Category  2 (stan- 
dard and  special  deer  fawning  stipulations)  on 
either  480  or  1,780  acres.  Even  though  minerals 
leasing  would  be  allowed  in  this  area,  known 
resource  levels  and  their  probability  of  develop- 
ment are  too  low  to  support  a development 
assumption. 

The  495  AUMs  in  the  8,700-acre  area  would 
remain  available  to  livestock  as  presently  allott- 
ed. The  existing  developed  spring  could  be  used 
and  maintained  as  in  the  past  based  on  practical 
necessity  and  reasonableness. 

Public  water  reserves  of  120  acres  would  not  be 
in  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA  and  would 
continue  under  withdrawal. 

Transplanting  of  bighorn  sheep  into  the  area  has 
been  proposed  and  would  be  allowed  under  this 
alternative.  However,  transplants  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain elk  would  not  be  allowed  in  either  the  desig- 
nated or  nondesignated  area  per  ongoing  Tooele 
MFP  decisions. 

The  designated  area,  including  about  1.75  miles  of 
existing  ways  in  Muskrat  Canyon,  would  be 
closed  to  vehicular  use  except  for  valid  existing 
rights.  The  remainder  of  the  unit,  including  the 
existing  0.25  mile  of  way  in  Burnt  Canyon,  would 
remain  open  to  vehicular  travel.  Use  of  vehicles 
would  be  restricted  to  this  way  because  of  steep 
slopes. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  8,700-acre 
wilderness  would  not  be  allowed  except  for  har- 
vest of  pinyon  nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering 
of  dead-and-down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other 
than  mechanical  means.  The  remaining  1,780 
acres  would  be  open  to  woodland  harvest, 
although  none  is  planned  or  expected  because  of 
steep  slopes  and  economic  constraints. 

Visual  resources  on  the  8,700-acre  wilderness 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I 
standards,  which  generally  allow  for  only  natural 
ecological  change.  The  remaining  1,780  acres 
would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III,  as  outlined  in 
the  Tooele  MFP. 
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• Action  Scenario 

BLM  anticipates  that  in  the  short  term,  2 acres  of 
surface  disturbance,  including  0.25  mile  of  road, 
would  result  in  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the 
WSA  from  continued  locatable  mining  exploration 
and  development  along  the  east  border  as  des- 
cribed in  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. 

The  mining  activities  would  be  under  the  unneces- 
sary and  undue  degradation  guidelines  of  the  43 
CFR  3809  regulations.  The  exploration  road  would 
likely  remain  in  place,  but  other  disturbance 
would  be  reclaimed.  No  other  developments, 
including  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or  water- 
shed projects,  are  anticipated  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  nondesignated  portion  of  the  WSA  would 
remain  open  to  mineral  location  and  mineral  leas- 
ing (Category  2,  open  to  surface  occupancy  with 
special  stipulations).  Therefore,  mineral  resource 
exploration  and  development  could  occur  in  the 
long  term.  The  degree  of  development  is  unknown 
but  would  likely  occur  in  areas  previously  dis- 
turbed by  mineral  activities. 

No  disturbance  is  anticipated  from  ORV  activity 
due  to  management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  above  the 
current  estimated  use  of  300  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As  much  as 
10  percent  of  the  use  would  involve  vehicular 
access  on  the  0.25  mile  of  way  that  would  remain 
open  for  vehicle  use. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 summarizes  environmental  consequences  of 
alternatives  analyzed  in  detail. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  as  required  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  guidelines  and  provides  a 
data  base  for  the  cumulative  Statewide  analysis  found 
in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  for  the  Environmental  Conse- 
quences of  Alternatives  section  of  this  WSA  analysis. 


Unless  indicated  otherwise,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

This  WSA  consists  of  10,480  acres  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  30-mile-long  Stansbury  Mountain  Range.  It 
is  basically  triangular  in  shape,  approximately  6 
miles  long  and  3 miles  wide.  Elevation  varies  from 
8,800  feet  in  the  south  on  the  National  Forest  boun- 
dary to  5,200  feet  along  the  base  of  the  unit  (a  3,600- 
foot  difference). 

• Naturalness 

As  described  in  the  BLM  Intensive  Wilderness  Inven- 
tory, this  WSA  is  basically  a natural  area  (USDI, 
BLM,  1980a).  There  are  no  signs  that  man  has  spent 
time  in  the  interior  of  the  unit.  The  only  intrusions 
consist  of  a mining  road,  adit,  shaft,  and  2 miles  of 
ways  which  enter  lower  portions  of  Burnt  and  Musk- 
rat Canyons.  These  intrusions  were  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially unnoticeable.  About  10,280  acres  meet  the 
Wilderness  Act  standards  for  naturalness  and  200 
acres  do  not  meet  the  standards.  No  surface-disturb- 
ing activities  have  occurred  since  the  wilderness  in- 
ventory. 

• Solitude 

Rising  from  the  Salt  Desert  as  a north-south  trending 
mountain  ridge,  the  WSA  has  been  cut  and  shaped  by 
north,  east,  and  west  drainage  systems.  Both  topo- 
graphy and  vegetative  screening  exist  in  scattered 
locations.  The  ridgeline  of  the  WSA  is  flanked  by 
steep,  sparsely  vegetated  slopes  which  are  separated 
by  rugged  canyons.  North  exposures  of  the  canyons 
have  a conifer  or  mixed  conifer-riparian  woodland 
that  provides  a feeling  of  isolation  or  seclusion.  Out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude  are  found  among 
the  forested,  rocky  chutes  that  lead  from  Muskrat 
Canyon  to  the  slopes  west  of  Onaqui  Peak;  in  the  can- 
yons to  the  south  end  of  Timpie  Valley  and  Mack  Can- 
yons; and  in  areas  along  the  ridgeline,  where  aspen, 
mountain  mahogany,  and  Douglas  fir  offer  seclusion. 

Outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  are  present 
throughout  the  majority  of  the  unit  (about  5,810 
acres).  There  are,  however,  areas  within  the  WSA 
(about  4,670  acres)  that  are  conspicuously  open  and 
unscreened  by  vegetative  or  topographic  cover. 
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The  Stansbury  Mountains  are  within  the  South  Range 
of  the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The 
South  Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west  from 
the  Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within  Nevada. 
This  is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,000  aircraft  including  all  types  of 
tactical  fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area.  There  are 
100  to  150  (conservative  estimate)  aircraft  flights 
per  day  over  the  area  6 days  per  week.  Flights  occur 
as  low  as  1 00  feet  above  the  ground  surface.  Speeds 
are  subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern  portion  of 
the  test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah,  where  super- 
sonic speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest  use  areas  are 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  test  range  which  includes 
the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  (Davies,  1985). 
Aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the  WSA,  and 
these  overflights  can  be  a source  of  annoyance  to  vis- 
itors seeking  solitude.  However,  since  most  of  these 
overflights  are  usually  not  directly  over  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  and  are  subsonic  in  this 
area,  they  are  not  considered  a significant  off-site 
(sight  and  sound)  intrusion. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  offers  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  hiking,  horseback  riding,  and 
sightseeing.  Although  most  current  use  is  related  to 
hunting,  the  other  most  popular  recreation  use  is 
dayhiking  along  the  ridgeline  to  the  summit.  Backpack- 
ing, if  not  now  occurring,  is  a possibility.  A combined 
BLM/National  Forest  Stansbury  Mountain  adventure 
awaits  those  who  can  walk  the  30-mile  range  from 
Timpie  on  the  north  to  Johnsons  Pass  on  the  south.  No 
trail  now  connects  these  two  points.  Access  to  the 
WSA  is  limited  by  adjacent  private  lands.  The  WSA 
can  be  accessed  from  Muskrat  Canyon  on  the  west 
and  the  FS  lands  on  the  south.  Adjacent  Forest  Ser- 
vice (FS)  lands  involving  3,500  acres  that  link  the 
BLM  WSA  to  the  north  with  the  FS  wilderness  to  the 
South  are  currently  being  merged  as  a semi-primitive 
nonmotorized  area  until  Congress  decides  on  wilder- 
ness designation  or  nondesignation  for  the  WSA.  In- 
cluding the  3,500  acres  of  FS  land  as  part  of  a larger 
wilderness  boundary  that  connects  both  the  current 
wilderness  and  WSA  would  enhance  primitive  recrea- 
tion opportunities  available  in  the  North  Stansbury 
Mountains. 

Horseback  riding  is  possible  on  the  central  portion  of 
the  area.  Riders  might  meet  with  some  difficulty  in 
the  extreme  north  along  the  narrow  Timpie  Ridge  and 


in  the  south  above  Mack  Canyon,  but  the  meadows 
that  mantle  the  north  and  south  ridge  above  Miners 
Canyon  offer  relatively  gentle  slopes  and,  if  approach- 
ed through  Miners  or  Muskrat  Canyons,  easy  horse- 
back access.  Hunting  on  foot  or  horseback  is  a popular 
activity  in  the  WSA. 

The  unit  is  primarily  a single  promontory  from  which 
a myriad  of  scenic  vistas  are  possible.  The  unit  con- 
tains a spectrum  of  at  least  three  growth  or  life 
zones.  Scenic  vistas  on  all  sides  and  unique  views  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  north  are  offered  from  the 
Stansbury  Mountains. 

Opportunities  for  primitive  recreation  were  judged 
outstanding  on  5,760  acres  of  the  WSA  and  less  than 
outstanding  in  the  remainder  of  the  area  (4,240 
acres). 

• Special  Features 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  identi- 
fied as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could  be 
considered  special  features.  There  are  two  animal  spe- 
cies (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  listed  as  endan- 
gered or  threatened.  Nine  other  special  status  animal 
species  could  occur  in  the  WSA.  Refer  to  the  Vegeta- 
tion and  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 
sections  for  additional  information.  The  WSA  has  popu- 
lations of  cougar  and  the  UDWR  has  proposed  trans- 
planting Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep  into  the  WSA. 
Both  are  wildlife  species  associated  with  wilderness. 
Approximately  12  percent  (1,300  acres)  of  the  WSA 
is  rated  Class  A for  scenic  quality,  and  the  WSA  has  a 
known  cultural  site  eligible  for  listing  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  and  has  the  potential  natural  vegetation 
(PNV)  types  of  juniper-pinyon  woodland  and  spruce, 
fir,  and  Douglas  fir  forest.  Refer  to  the  Vegetation 
Including  Special  Status  Species  section  for  more 
discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types.  To  see  how 
the  ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by  this  WSA 
compare  Statewide  and  nationally  with  existing  and 
potential  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Units, 
refer  to  the  Wilderness  Values  section  in  Chapter  3 in 
Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  two  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt  Lake 
City-Ogden,  Utah,  and  Provo-Orem,  Utah. 
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Air  Quality 

This  WSA  is  located  in  a PSD  Class  li  area  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended.  Visual 
range  averages  about  30  to  50  miles  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Pollutant  sources  are  threefold.  Locally,  a cement 
processing  plant,  located  3 miles  east  of  the  WSA's 
eastern  boundary,  produces  an  abundance  of  lime- 
stone dust.  Regionally,  air  quality  is  affected  by 
mineral  extraction  plants  along  the  south  end  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  pollutants 
originate  from  the  Wasatch  Front,  40  miles  to  the 
east,  which  is  an  air  quality  nonattainment  area.  The 
nearest  Class  I area  is  the  Jarbridge  Wilderness 
approximately  150  miles  to  the  northwest  in  Nevada. 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  situated  on 
the  northern  end  of  the  Stansbury  Mountain  Range,  in 
the  Basin  and  Range  Physiographic  Province.  The 
range  is  30  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide  and  is  typi- 
cal of  this  province  in  that  it  is  a north-south  trend- 
ing range  formed  by  east-west  tensional  forces. 
Folds,  reverse  faults,  and  normal  faults  typify  the 
range. 

Having  an  elevation  of  11,031  feet  at  the  highest 
peak  (outside  of  the  WSA),  the  range  contains  over 
27,000  feet  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  representing  every 
Paleozoic  period  except  Permian.  Rock  types  are  pri- 
marily resistant  carbonates  and  quartzites  forming 
steep  ridges  and  cliffs.  The  Stansbury  Mountains  also 
contain  Tertiary  volcanics,  primarily  basalt  and 
latite.  Within  the  WSA,  there  are  some  small  basalt 
flows  and  a very  small  monzonite  dike.  The  range  is  a 
doubly  plunging  anticline  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
series  of  normal  faults  and  on  the  east  by  a reverse 
fault. 

Within  the  WSA,  elevation  ranges  from  5,200  to 
8,800  feet.  The  west  side  is  very  steep  and  rugged 
while  the  east  side  is  slightly  less  rugged.  Drainages 
are  steep  as  they  plunge  from  the  ridge  to  the  valley 
floor.  Landform  is  considered  interesting. 

Soils 

This  WSA  is  composed  of  three  soil  associations 
(USDI,  BLM,  1982a).  They  are,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance in  the  unit: 


1.  Lithic  Xerollic  Calciorthids-Lithic  Calcixerolls- 
Rock  Outcrop  (80  percent  of  the  WSA).  This  unit  con- 
sists of  well  drained,  steep  to  very  steep  foothills 
and  mountain  slopes,  and  shallow,  very  gravelly  loam 
to  very  cobbly  loam.  The  surface  is  covered  with  30 
to  80  percent  rock  fragments.  About  20  percent  of 
this  area  is  rock  outcrop. 

2.  Pachic  Cryoborolls-Pachic  Cryoborolls  North- 
Pacific  Haploborolls  (10  percent  of  the  WSA).  This 
unit  consists  of  rolling  hills  and  mountains  with  steep 
to  extremely  steep  slopes,  and  shallow  to  very  deep 
soils  underlain  with  dolomite,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone bedrock  ranging  in  depth  from  10  to  16  inches. 

3.  Typic  Argixerolls-Calic  Argixerolls-Typic  Calcix- 
erolls  (10  percent  of  the  WSA).  This  unit  occurs  on 
steep  to  extremely  steep  mountain  slopes,  and  it  con- 
sists of  cobbly  loam  to  very  gravelly  clay  loam  and 
silty  clay  loam  moderately  deep  to  very  deep  well 
drained  soils  underlain  with  unweathered  bedrock  at 
31  inches. 

Table  2 shows  soil  erosion  conditions  throughout  the 
WSA. 


Table  2 

Erosion  Condition 


Annual  Soil 
Loss  (cubic 
Classification  yards/acre) 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Total  Annual 
Soil  Loss 
(cubic  yards) 

Severe 

5.4 

838 

8 

4.525 

Critical 

2.7 

1.363 

1 3 

3.680 

Moderate 

1.3 

2,620 

25 

3.406 

Slight 

0.6 

3.773 

36 

2.264 

Stable 

0.3 

1 -886 

_JLfi 

5 £5 

Total 

10,480 

100 

14,441 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data;  Leifeste,  1978. 


Rehabilitation  potential  is  limited  because  of  slope  and 
climatic  factors. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  vegetatively 
typical  of  the  isolated  desert  mountain  ranges  scat- 
tered across  the  Basin  and  Range  Physiographic  Pro- 
vince. 

In  the  lower  elevations,  vegetation  is  dominated  by 
the  juniper  woodland  (no  pinyon  pine  exists  in  the 
WSA).  This  juniper  woodland  is  common  to  the  entire 
unit  on  dry,  rocky,  exposed  slopes  under  7,500  feet 
elevation.  Sagebrush  is  often  a common  understory 
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species  in  the  juniper  woodland  as  well  as  a common 
filler  on  open  slopes,  especially  on  southern  aspects 
and  in  the  exposed  upper  gullies  extending  into  the 
montane  zones. 

In  the  transition  from  juniper  to  conifer  vegetation, 
mountain  mahogany  dominates.  Other  recorded  sub- 
alpine  shrub  species  include  currant,  bitterbrush, 
chokecherry,  serviceberry,  ninebark,  and  mountain 
snowberry. 

From  7,400  to  8,800  feet,  the  mountaintop,  ridge- 
lines, and  open  mountain  meadows  in  the  WSA  are 
vegetated  by  submontane  shrubs,  aspen,  conifers, 
and  grasses  mixed  with  sagebrush.  The  montane  coni- 
fer forest  is  most  evident  on  the  north-facing  slopes 
and  in  the  drainage  bottoms.  Stands  of  mixed  Douglas 
and  white  fir,  along  with  limited  riparian  and  canyon 
floor  woodland  communities,  dominate  the  north  side 
of  Timpie  and  Mack  Canyons  and  separate  exposed 
walls  of  quartzite  above  Muskrat  Canyon.  An  addition- 
al stand  of  Douglas  fir  is  located  in  the  upper  south- 
west side  of  the  unit,  near  the  National  Forest  boun- 
dary. 

Riparian  vegetation  totals  about  25  acres  or  less  than 
1 percent  of  the  WSA  (USDI,  BLM,  1982a).  The  domi- 
nant riparian  species  are  narrowleaf  cottonwood, 
aspen,  and  chokecherry.  This  vegetation  type  is  found 
in  a few  locations  along  intermittent  stream  courses 
or  near  high  water  tables  associated  with  canyon  and 
alluvial  fan  outwash.  Existing  vegetation  by  acreage 
is  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Juniper 

5,760 

5 

Coniferous  Forest/Aspen 

660 

6 

Riparian 

25 

1 

Shrubs,  grasses,  forbs 

3,345 

32 

Barren  (rock  outcrop,  badlands) 

£22 

_fi 

Total  10,480 

100 

Source:  USDI,  BLM,  1982a 


No  threatened,  endangered,  or  other  special  status 
plant  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  WSA  (Welsh, 
1979;  refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details). 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  Inter- 
mountain Sagebrush  Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on 
the  Bailey-Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS, 


1978).  PNV  types  of  the  WSA  are  listed  on  Table  4 
(see  Glossary  in  Volume  I). 


Table  4 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 


Percent 

PNV  Type 

Acres 

of  WSA 

Spruce,  fir,  Douglas  fir 

700 

7 

Juniper-pinyon  woodland 

9.78P 

22 

Total  10,480 

100 

Source:  USDI,  USGS,  1978. 


Water  Resources 

Perennial  springs  and  streams  are  absent  in  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA.  All  but  one  water  source 
found  in  the  WSA  consists  of  intermittent  streams 
that  carry  snowmelt  and  thunderstorm  runoff  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  Snow  cover  and  ridge- 
line cornices  generally  melt  and  disappear  by  early 
July.  All  streambeds  are  dry  by  mid-June. 

The  only  other  water  resource  is  a single,  intermit- 
tent seep  (Muskrat  Spring)  that  generally  flows 
throughout  the  month  of  June  and  long  after  all  other 
water  sources  in  the  WSA  are  dry.  This  seep,  located 
high  in  the  Tintic  quartzite  cliffs  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountain,  yields  approximately  5 gallons  of 
water  per  hour,  or  enough  to  maintain  a constant 
water  level  in  a 15-foot  water  trough  located  in  the 
upper  end  of  Muskrat  Canyon.  This  trough  and  the  0.5 
mile  of  1-inch  plastic  pipe  constitutes  the  only  water 
development  in  the  WSA.  Water  rights  have  not  been 
filed  for  the  seep  mentioned  above. 

Irrigation  or  domestic  use  of  the  existing  water 
resource  is  nonexistent.  Potential  well  development 
is  better  suited  to  alluvial  fans  located  below  the 
WSA  boundaries.  Although  data  are  not  available, 
groundwater  within  the  WSA  apparently  is  good,  as 
evidenced  by  the  quality  of  the  existing  seep,  the 
nature  of  the  geologic  materials,  and  the  undisturbed 
conditions.  The  seep  has  not  been  classified  for  bene- 
ficial use  by  the  State  of  Utah;  therefore,  BLM 
applies  the  State's  criteria  for  Class  4 which  pro- 
tects water  quality  for  livestock  watering. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

Table  5 gives  the  mineral  and  energy  resource  sum- 
mary ratings  for  the  WSA.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in 
Volume  I for  a detailed  description  of  the  rating  sys- 
tem (SAI,  1982). 
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Table  5 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Resource 

Rating 

Favorability*  Certaintyb 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

t 2 

cl 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

f 2 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons  of 
uranium  oxide 

Geothermal 

« 2 

c2 

Low  temperature  resource 

Gold 

12 

c2 

Less  than  100,000  troy  oz. 

Silver 

12 

c2 

Less  than  500,000  troy  oz. 

Copper 

f 3 

c2 

50,000  to  1 million  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

f 2 

c3 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons 

Source:  SAI.  1982;  USDI.  BLM  1987d. 


aFavorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  (4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

t>The  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  silver, 
and  copper  that  are  currently  listed  as  strategic  and 
critical  materials  (USDoD,  1988).  Although  listed  as 
strategic,  copper  is  relatively  common.  Supplies  cur- 
rently exceed  domestic  demand. 

• Leasable  Minerals 

Based  on  geologic  data  and  characteristics,  the  only 
potentially  leasable  minerals  are  oil,  gas,  and  geother- 
mal resources  (SAI,  1982).  There  is  no  active  explor- 
ation or  drilling  for  leasable  minerals  nor  has  there 
been  any  drilling  in  the  past. 

• Oil  and  Gas 

The  favorability  for  oil  and  gas  occurrence  in  this 
WSA  has  been  rated  as  f2.  This  determination  is 
based  on  geology  of  the  area  and  history  of  explor- 
ation. 

Due  to  the  mechanics  of  formation  of  the  Stans- 
bury  Mountains  (i.e.,  faulting  and  the  presence  of 
a small  amount  of  igneous  rocks),  any  traps  or 
reservoir  rocks  may  have  been  destroyed.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  chance  for  hydrocarbon  entrap- 
ment would  be  low  with  a potential  only  for  small, 
widely  scattered  oil  and  gas  pools.  The  size  of 
recoverable  hydrocarbon  accumulations  in  such  an 
environment  is  anticipated  to  be  less  than  10  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  or  less  than  60  billion  cubic  feet 
of  gas. 


All  10,480  acres  are  in  oil  and  gas  Category  2 
(open  to  leasing  with  special  stipulations).  There 
are  no  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  in  this  WSA. 

• Geothermal  Resources 

There  are  no  geothermal  leases  in  this  WSA.  The 
favorability  for  geothermal  resources  in  the 
North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  has  been  rated 
as  f2,  potential  for  low  temperature  resources. 
This  was  determined  by  thermal  wells  and  springs 
in  the  vicinity,  and  information  published  in  the 
USGS  Open  File  Report  No.  77-602  (SAI,  1982). 
The  well  data  were  published  on  a 1980  map  by 
Utah  Geological  and  Mineral  Survey  (SAI,  1982). 
The  Utah  Geological  and  Mineral  Survey  publica- 
tion showed  that  all  thermal  wells  and  springs  in 
the  vicinity  (none  are  located  in  the  WSA)  have  a 
temperature  of  less  than  27  degrees  Centigrade 
(C).  This  information  was  used  to  establish  a low 
(c2)  degree  of  certainty. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  within  the 
Free  Coinage  Mining  District  (organized  in  1895).  It 
covers  a single  zone  of  mineralization  that  lies  along 
the  east  side  of  the  WSA.  There  are  numerous  small 
prospects  and  abandoned  shafts  and  adits.  From  1917 
to  1948,  the  Free  Coinage  Mining  District  produced 
over  400,000  lb  of  lead,  5,000  lb  of  zinc,  6,000  oz 
of  silver,  5 oz  of  gold,  and  over  1,000  lb  of  copper 
(USDI,  USBM,  1987b).  The  District  has  two  known 
deposits  within  or  overlapping  the  WSA  boundary.  A 
brief  description  of  each  follows. 

1.  Monte  Carlo  Mine  (T.  2 S.,  R.  7 W.,  sec.  14):  The 
Monte  Carlo  Mine  is  located  in  Miners  Canyon  in  the 
Lower  Gardner  Dolomite.  The  primary  minerals  pre- 
sent include  galena,  cerussite,  calcite,  plumbojaro- 
site  and  limonite.  The  ore  is  galena  embedded  in  an 
oxidized  groundmass  of  limonitic  quartz  and  cut  with 
secondary  calcite  veinlets.  The  mine  entrance  is 
immediately  adjacent  to,  but  outside  of,  the  WSA. 
Some  of  the  lead  ore  shipped  contained  35  to  40  per- 
cent lead  (Buranek,  1942).  The  mine  is  presently  inac 
tive.  A recent  assay  (Perry  and  McCarthy,  1977) 
had  the  following  results:  lead  1.84  percent,  zinc 
0.46  percent,  copper  0.0006  percent,  gold  0.003  oz 
per  ton,  and  silver  0.07  oz  per  ton.  Most  of  the 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  produced  in  the  Free  Coinage 
Mining  District  was  from  the  Monte  Carlo  Mine  (USDI, 
USBM,  1980). 
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2.  Lead  Queen  Claims  (T.  2 S.,  R.  7 W.,  sec.  24):  The 
Lead  Queen  deposit  is  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Miners  Canyon  in  the  Gardner  Dolomite.  The  primary 
metals  mined  are  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  (Messenger, 
1980).  The  first  test  ore  from  this  deposit  was 
shipped  to  the  smelter  in  1943  (USDI,  USBM,  1980). 
The  present  claims  were  located  in  1949,  and  they 
have  been  maintained  since  that  date.  Most  of  the 
claims  and  all  of  the  major  workings  are  within  the 
North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  boundary.  No  assays 
or  production  records  are  available. 

There  are  two  claim  groups  containing  a total  of  five 
unpatented  mining  claims  (100  acres)  within  or  over- 
lapping the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA.  These 
claims  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  WSA  and  are  all  pre- 
FLPMA.  The  Lead  Queen  Claim  Numbers  1 through  4 
were  located  in  1949.  Amended  location  notices  were 
filed  in  1979  but,  since  the  boundaries  of  the  claims 
were  not  changed,  their  rights  remain  tied  to  the 
original  date  of  location.  Minor  development  work  has 
been  ongoing  since  well  before  1976,  so  these  four 
claims  have  grandfathered  rights. 

• Uranium 

The  favorability  is  f2,  with  an  estimate  that  up  to 
500  tons  of  uranium  oxide  potentially  could  be 
contained  within  the  WSA;  however,  this  estimate 
has  a very  low  degree  of  certainty.  There  are  no 
known  surface  or  subsurface  deposits  in  the  WSA. 

• Copper 

On  the  basis  of  available  information  and  favor- 
able geology  similar  to  the  Bingham/Mercury  min- 
ing districts,  the  WSA  has  been  assigned  a favor- 
ability  of  f3  for  a geologic  environment  favorable 
for  copper  deposits  containing  50  thousand  to  1 
million  metric  tons  of  contained  metal.  This  rating 
is  based  chiefly  on  the  tract's  position  within  a 
recognized  mineral  belt  and  the  potential  of  an 
intrusive  body  at  depth.  The  certainty  that  copper 
resources  exist  is  low  (c2),  but  copper  is  known 
to  exist  in  areas  to  the  north  (SAI,  1982). 

• Silver 

The  geologic  environment  deemed  favorable  for 
silver  is  part  of  the  same  favorable  environment 
described  above  for  copper.  Therefore,  the  favor- 
ability  for  silver  is  less  than  500,000  troy  oz  of 
contained  metal.  It  is  expected  that  any  silver 
deposits  that  may  exist  in  this  WSA  are  generally 


small  and  scattered.  At  least  one  prospect,  rock 
assay,  or  deposit  is  known  to  have  shown  a posi- 
tive silver  indication  in  the  WSA.  The  certainty 
that  silver  occurrences  exist  is  low,  and  the  WSA 
has  been  assigned  a c2  value  on  the  basis  of  the 
known  occurrence. 

• Gold 

Gold  deposits  in  Utah  are  closely  associated  with 
favorable  environments  for  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  silver.  Based  on  the  geologic  favorability 
described  above,  the  known  associated  indicator 
minerals,  and  the  mineral  models  of  similar  geo- 
logic settings  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  the  geologic 
favorability  for  gold  has  been  rated  f2  for  small 
disseminated  deposits  with  a low  degree  of  cer- 
tainty (c2)  (USDI,  USGS,  1985,  1986b;  Wilkins, 
1984).  The  Tertiary  volcanics  in  relation  to  the 
carbonate-host  rocks,  thrust  faults,  and  high 
angle  faults  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
Mercury  disseminated  gold  deposit.  Known  indi- 
cator minerals  include  calcite,  cerussite,  merc- 
ury, limonite,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and 
barite. 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

The  geologic  environment  for  lead  and  zinc  is  as 
described  for  silver,  copper,  and  gold.  Since 
there  has  been  known  production  of  lead  and  zinc 
within  or  near  the  WSA  (see  previous  discussion 
on  Monte  Carlo  Mine),  the  geologic  favorability 
has  been  rated  f2  for  small  deposits  of  less  than 
50,000  metric  tons  of  contained  metal  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  certainty  (c3). 

• Salable  Minerals 

Salable  mineral  materials  within  the  WSA  are  low 
quality  and  consist  mainly  of  riprap-type  material 
located  in  talus  slopes.  There  are  no  established 
material  sites  within  the  WSA.  The  potential  for  the 
use  of  the  salable  minerals  is  low  because  of  the  wide- 
spread occurrence  of  higher  quality  material  that  is 
easier  to  obtain. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

There  are  approximately  180  species  of  wildlife  in 
the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA.  Of  these,  there 
are  114  species  of  birds,  51  species  of  mammals, 
and  15  species  of  reptiles  (USDI,  BLM,  1982a). 
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Of  the  180  species  referred  to  above,  10  are  con- 
sidered game  species  (Sparks,  1981).  The  only  mig- 
ratory game  bird  is  the  mourning  dove.  Small  game 
species  include  blue  grouse,  sage  grouse,  chukar  par- 
tridge, mountain  cottontail,  desert  cottontail,  and 
pygmy  cottontail.  The  cougar  is  considered  a small 
game  species  by  the  State  of  Utah  and  can  be  found  in 
the  area.  The  only  big  game  species  in  the  WSA  is  the 
mule  deer. 

There  are  approximately  2,560  acres  of  crucial  sum- 
mer mule  deer  range  within  the  WSA,  including  1,780 
acres  identified  as  crucial  fawning  grounds  (USDI, 
BLM,  1984c).  This  represents  about  4 percent  of  the 
crucial  summer  range  in  the  Stansbury  Deer  Herd 
Unit.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crucial  range  within  the 
WSA  provides  habitat  for  about  524  deer  (Buffa, 
1983a).  The  entire  Stansbury  Deer  Herd  Unit  sup- 
ports an  estimated  13,400  deer  (USDI,  BLM,  1982a). 

Several  species  of  furbearers  occur  within  the  WSA, 
the  bobcat  being  the  only  game  species  (Sparks, 
1981 ). 

Seventeen  raptor  species  use  the  WSA  either  for  hunt- 
ing or  for  nesting  activities  (USDI,  BLM,  1982a).  The 
golden  eagle,  a sensitive  species,  nests  in  the  area 
and  is  considered  a yearlong  resident  (Benton,  1982). 
Most  of  the  area  inside  the  WSA  is  considered  crucial 
yearlong  habitat  for  the  sensitive  golden  eagle.  This 
indicates  that  golden  eagles  may  nest  inside  the  WSA. 

The  only  endangered  species  of  wildlife  known  to 
occur  in  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  the 
bald  eagle.  However,  there  is  no  Federally  designated 
critical  habitat  for  this  species  within  the  WSA. 

The  peregrine  falcon  could  also  visit  the  WSA.  Eight 
Category  2 candidate  species  could  occur  in  the  WSA. 
These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long-billed  curlew, 
Swainson's  hawk,  western  snowy  plover,  white- 
faced ibis,  western  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  spotted  bat, 
and  the  Stansbury  pocket  gopher.  With  the  exception 
of  the  spotted  bat  and  Stansbury  pocket  gopher,  these 
species  are  birds  that  frequent  areas  throughout  the 
Great  Basin  and  other  parts  of  the  western  United 
States.  Refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details. 
UDWR  has  proposed  transplants  of  two  big  game  spe- 
cies on  the  Stansbury  Mountains.  These  are  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bighorn  sheep  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  elk. 
The  current  BLM  Tooele  MFP  does  not  provide  for  elk 
in  this  area,  although  it  does  allow  habitat  for  bighorn 
sheep  (USDI,  BLM,  1984c).  There  are  no  vegetation 
habitat  manipulation  projects  for  wildlife  planned  for 


the  WSA  and  potential  for  such  projects  is  low.  There 
are  no  wildlife  management  facilities  located  in  the 
WSA. 

Forest  Resources 

The  conifer  forest  in  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains 
WSA  consists  of  approximately  660  acres  of  noncom- 
mercial forest  lands.  All  660  acres  are  forest  with  a 
Douglas  fir  or  a Douglas  fir/white  fir  mix  that  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  60-  to  100-acre  stands  on  the 
steep,  north-facing  slopes  and  draws  of  Timpie, 
Mac's,  Miners,  and  Muskrat  Canyons.  None  of  the  coni- 
ferous forest  could  be  logged  at  a profit.  All  stands 
are  high  on  the  mountain  between  7,000  to  8,800 
feet,  in  terrain  inaccessible  by  roads  or  ways.  All 
conifer  species  in  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains 
WSA  are  more  valuable  for  ground  cover  and  erosion 
control  rather  than  as  a possible  source  for  timber 
products. 

The  5,760  acres  of  juniper  forest  within  the  WSA  are 
light  stands  estimated  at  25  percent  or  less  crown 
density.  Past  and  present  use  has  been  restricted  by 
the  rugged  terrain  and  more  accessible  juniper  re- 
sources on  adjacent  lands.  There  is  no  present  or  fore- 
seeable use  or  benefit  to  be  gained  from  an  individual 
or  commercial  juniper  cutting  operation  inside  the 
WSA. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

Six  ranching  operators  use  the  North  Stansbury  Moun- 
tains WSA  for  a total  of  495  AUMs.  The  North  Stans- 
bury Mountains  contain  portions  of  four  allotments. 
Table  6 shows  livestock-related  information  for 
these  allotments. 

In  the  Lone  Rock  and  Salt  Mountain  Allotments,  the 
three  operators  graze  cattle  along  the  slopes  of  the 
North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA.  Seasonal  use  occurs 
in  the  spring,  fall,  and  winter  months.  Within  this 
41,600-acre  combined  area  of  these  allotments, 
4,140  acres  containing  an  estimated  155  AUMs  are 
located  on  the  slopes  of  the  North  Stansbury  Moun- 
tains WSA. 

In  the  Timpie-Northwest  Grantsville  Allotment,  two 
operators  graze  cattle  and  sheep  on  1,410  acres 
(35.88  percent  of  the  total  allotment)  located  along 
the  north  and  east  facing  slopes  of  Timpie  Canyon. 
Seasonal  use  takes  place  from  November  through 
June.  Within  this  3,930-acre  allotment,  1,410  acres 
comprised  of  75  AUMs  are  located  along  the  north  and 
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Table  6 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

Lone  Rock 

24,960 

2,540 

250 

95 

42  Cattle 

11/01  -04/30 

1 

Salt  Mountain 

16,640 

1,600 

842 

60 

817  Cattle 

05/01-06/1  5 

2 

Stansbury  Mountain 

5,830 

4,930 

625 

265 

90  Cattle 
7 Horses 

05/15-08/1  1 

1 

Timpie  NW  Grantsville 

3,930 

1,410 

417 

75 

1,800  Cattle 
70  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

05/01-06/10 

2 

Totals 

51,360 

10,480 

2,134 

425 

6 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data. 


east  facing  slopes  of  Timpie  Canyon,  or  that  area  mak- 
ing up  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  WSA. 

The  WSA  has  not  been  used  for  base  camps  and,  due 
to  limited  access  (2  miles  of  ways),  salt  and  water 
are  not  distributed  through  the  area  with  motorized 
vehicles.  There  are  sheep  operations  on  private  lands 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  WSA. 

In  the  Stansbury  Mountain  Allotment,  a single  rancher 
grazes  cattle  and  horses  on  4,950  acres  (84.90  per- 
cent of  the  total  allotment).  Seasonal  use  takes  place 
in  the  summer  between  June  15  and  August  15.  With- 
in this  5,830-acre  allotment,  4,930  acres  consisting 
of  265  AUMs  are  located  across  the  top  and  down  the 
east  side  of  the  WSA. 

Unsuitable  grazing  land  makes  up  a part  of  all  three 
allotments.  Land  classified  as  unsuitable  is  primarily 
the  steep,  poorly  vegetated  uplands  and  rocky  south- 
ern slopes  that  lack  water  in  the  hot  summer  months 
and  lack  access  in  the  snowbound  winter  months.  The 
only  range  development  located  in  the  WSA  is  a spring 
or  seep  development  site  high  in  the  cliffs  above 
Muskrat  Canyon,  as  noted  in  the  Water  Resources 
section.  A way,  1.75  miles  in  length  and  passable  to 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles,  is  used  to  gain  access  to 
the  trough  site.  There  are  no  other  livestock  manage- 
ment facilities  or  stock  trails,  routes,  routines,  and / 
or  grazing  systems  in  the  WSA. 

There  are  no  wild  horses  or  burros,  nor  is  there  Fed- 
erally designated  habitat  for  these  species  within  this 
WSA  (USDI,  BLM,  1982a). 


APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  the  BLM  grazing 
allotments  that  comprise  the  WSA.  According  to 
APHIS  records,  a total  of  47  coyotes  were  taken  in 
the  allotments  in  and  surrounding  the  WSA  during 
1986  and  1987  (USDA,  APHIS  1988).  Forty-three 
were  taken  from  aircraft,  two  by  calling,  and  two  by 
steel  trap.  The  WSA  comprises  between  9 and  85 
percent  of  the  area  of  any  one  allotment.  It  is  not 
known  what  proportion  of  the  coyotes  were  actually 
taken  within  the  WSA.  The  combined,  confirmed  live- 
stock losses  for  1986  and  1987  in  these  allotments 
were  three  sheep.  An  unrecorded  number  of  additional 
losses  were  reported  by  livestock  operators. 

Visual  Resources 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  has  moderate  to 
high  quality  scenery.  The  topography  is  primarily 
rounded  and  angular,  though  steep  mountain  slopes 
with  many  rock  outcrops  exist  along  the  mountain's 
single  crest  and  the  western  flank. 

The  lower  elevation  plant  community  is  desert  shrub 
trending  into  juniper,  mountain  mahogany,  and  conifer 
at  the  higher  elevations,  with  aspen  clumps  in  some 
canyons  and  upper  meadows.  There  are  few  riparian 
zones. 

The  higher  elevations  of  the  WSA  (mostly  areas 
having  high  quality  Class  A scenery)  are  rated  VRM 
Class  II,  the  lower  elevations  are  Class  III  on  the  east 
side,  and  Class  IV  on  the  west  side.  Acreages  and 
percentages  are  indicated  in  Table  7.  Refer  to  Append- 
ix 7 in  Volume  I for  a definition  of  VRM  terms. 
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Table  7 

Visual  Resource  Quality  and  Management  Class 


Element 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Scenic  Quality  Class  A 

1,300 

12 

Scenic  Quality  Class  B 

9,180 

88 

Scenic  Quality  Class  C 

Q 

_Q 

Total 

10,480 

100 

Management  Class  1 

0 

0 

Management  Class  II 

1,440 

1 4 

Management  Class  III 

3,840 

37 

Management  Class  IV 

5.200 

_42 

Total 

10,480 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM,  1982a. 


Cultural  Resources 

As  of  1988,  BLM  cultural  resource  site  maps  indicate 
that  two  small  surveys  have  been  completed  within 
the  WSA  boundary  (USDI,  BLM,  1988).  The  area  of 
both  surveys,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  to  8,000  feet, 
is  relatively  open  with  black  sagebrush,  beavertail 
cactus,  scattered  mountain  mahogany,  and  juniper. 

The  first  survey,  conducted  in  June  1980,  was  a 
quarter-section  located  near  the  summit  of  the  range. 
This  area  was  intensively  surveyed  as  part  of  the  1 
percent  random  sampling  for  the  Skull  Valley/Lake- 
side Planning  Area.  Two  sites  were  found  in  this  sur- 
vey. One  site  is  a discrete  lithic  scatter,  probably 
being  a tool  manufacture  station  related  to  hunting. 
There  are  numerous  flakes,  one  biface  basal  frag- 
ment, and  a few  long,  thin  utilized  flakes  which  have 
been  retouched  (all  of  red  jasper).  This  is  the  only 
known  site  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  It  is  representative  of 
high  elevation  sites  that  have  been  found  in  the  Great 
Basin.  It  is  significant  because  little  is  known  of  what 
part  high  elevation  sites  played  in  settlement  and 
subsistence  patterns  during  the  Archaic  and  Fremont 
periods.  Also,  this  site  spans  both  of  these  periods. 
Further  study  and  comparison  with  other  high  eleva- 
tion sites  will  improve  understanding  of  subsistence 
patterns  and  perhaps  support  or  refute  concepts  of 
intersite  variation  among  hunters  and  gatherers. 
Recent  finds  in  other  areas  point  to  the  possible 
importance  of  these  high-elevation  sites  in  subsis- 
tence patterns,  even  though  they  have  not  yet  been 
seriously  studied. 

The  second  site  is  another  lithic  scatter  located  0.25 
mile  west  of  the  first  site.  It  is  judged  to  be  a tool 
retouch  area  and  is  hunting  related.  Two  isolated 


points  found  between  the  two  sites  tentatively  date 
as  Archaic/Fremont  and  Shoshoni. 

The  second  survey  was  conducted  in  September  1981 
to  provide  clearance  for  seismic  testing.  It  was  a lin- 
ear survey  (east  to  west)  0.50  mile  in  length,  cros- 
sing within  0.25  mile  of  the  first  survey.  No  cultural 
resources  were  found. 

Two  other  sites  have  been  found  at  5,000  feet  on  the 
west  slope:  one  site  on  the  boundary  of  the  WSA  and 
the  second  just  outside  the  boundary.  The  first  of 
these  is  a rock  shelter  that  has  been  extensively  dis- 
turbed by  pot  hunters.  The  cultural  affiliation  is  un- 
known. Remains  found  at  the  site  included  burned 
bone,  charcoal,  a large  flake  of  quartzite,  a metate,  a 
mano,  and  a scraper  of  white  chert.  The  second  site 
is  a limestone  cave  that  has  also  been  heavily  pot 
hunted.  This  site  is  affiliated  with  the  Archaic  period, 
based  on  an  unfinished  Gypsum  point  found  near  the 
cave  entrance.  Other  remains  consist  of  burned  bones 
and  fire-cracked  rock.  Both  of  these  sites  are  consid- 
ered significant  due  to  the  scarcity  of  such  sites 
found  in  Tooele  County  and  because  the  remaining  un- 
disturbed areas  within  the  sites  could  provide  infor- 
mation related  to  Great  Basin  aboriginal  subsistence 
patterns. 

There  is  a high  probability  that  undiscovered  signifi- 
cant sites  could  exist  in  the  WSA,  with  the  most  sensi- 
tive areas  being  the  mountaintops,  flat  ridges,  and 
saddle  areas. 

Recreation 

Recreation  use  in  this  WSA  has  not  been  sampled  or 
documented  to  support  estimates  of  recreation  use  or 
activity  preferences  in  the  North  Stansbury  Moun- 
tains. BLM  personnel  have  been  in  the  field  to  review 
evidence  of  recreational  use  such  as  fire  rings.  BLM 
personnel  estimate  that  recreational  use  in  the  area 
primarily  occurs  on  the  first  weekend  of  the  deer 
hunt  and  the  opening  day  of  the  upland  game  bird 
season.  About  95  percent  of  the  use  is  related  to  hunt- 
ing. Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  few  people  (5 
percent  of  the  use)  venture  into  the  area,  mostly  for 
dayhiking.  An  estimated  300  visitor  days  per  year 
(90  percent  primitive  and  10  percent  motorized  use) 
are  attributed  to  all  recreation  activities  now  occurr- 
ing in  the  WSA.  Because  of  access,  recreation  use 
tends  to  concentrate  around  the  Miners  and  Muskrat 
Canyon  areas  with  their  2 miles  of  vehicular  way. 
The  entire  WSA  is  open  to  limited  ORV  use.  Admini- 
strative limitations  involve  type  of  vehicle  and 
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season-of-use  restrictions.  Steep  terrain  provides 
the  foremost  limit  to  ORV  use. 

Opportunities  for  high  quality  primitive  recreation 
use  exist  for  the  following  activities:  hunting,  hiking, 
backpacking,  horseback  riding,  camping,  and  nature 
study  or  photography. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  entire  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  consists 
of  public  land.  No  State  or  private  in-holdings  are 
present.  State  lands  are  found  adjacent  to  the  WSA  in 
two  locations  and  private  lands  are  adjacent  in  four 
locations  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I). 
There  are  no  existing  rights-of-way  or  pending  rights- 
of-way  applications  within  the  WSA. 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  currently 
managed  under  the  BLM  Tooele  Planning  Area  MFP 
(USDI,  BLM,  1984c).  That  plan  includes  a preliminary 
indication  of  wilderness  designation  for  8,700  acres 
of  the  WSA. 

South  of  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  the 
Grantsville  Unit  of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest.  The 
Forest  Plan  recommends  that  the  National  Forest 
adjacent  to  the  WSA  be  managed  for  primitive  values; 
however,  the  Utah  Wilderness  Act  of  1984  did  not 
include  that  area  for  wilderness  designation.  The 
designated  Deseret  Peak  wilderness  is  about  5 miles 
to  the  south  of  the  WSA.  The  land  use  plan  for  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest  to  manage  the  land  interven- 
ing between  the  Deseret  Peak  wilderness  and  the 
North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  for  semi-primitive, 
nonmotorized  uses  (Hubbard,  1985).  The  FS  will  man- 
age these  adjacent  lands  for  primitive  values  until  the 
BLM’s  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  either 
dropped  from  consideration  or  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. 

UDWR  has  plans  for  introduction  of  bighorn  sheep  and 
elk  into  the  Stansbury  Mountains. 

There  are  no  State-of-Utah  owned  lands  in  the  WSA. 
However,  the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R. 
No.  I in  1986  opposing  any  additional  wilderness  desig- 
nation in  Utah  and  urging  that  State  lands  not  be 
exchanged  out  of  WSAs  or  wilderness  areas. 

The  Tooele  County  Master  Plan  is  not  specifically 
directed  to  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA 
(Mountain  Area  Planners,  1972).  Land  use  in  Tooele 
County  is  generally  discussed  throughout  the  master 


plan  as  wise  multiple  and  cooperative  uses.  Wilder- 
ness is  not  addressed.  The  Master  Plan  states: 

"The  major  part  of  unincorporated  land  in  Tooele 
County  is  shown  on  the  Master  Plan  Maps  as 
multiple-use  areas.  It  is  proposed  that  these  lands 
be  subject  to  conditional  use  permits  for  all  uses; 
that  primary  uses  allowed  be  forestry,  stock 
grazing,  mining,  and  recreational  activities  in 
appropriate  areas;  that  emphasis  of  management 
practices  be  placed  on  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  natural  resources,  to  permit  and  encourage 
improvement  in  soils  stability,  plant  cover, 
water  quantity  and  quality,  and  scenic  beauty." 

The  Tooele  County  Commission  has  endorsed  the  Con- 
solidated Local  Government  Response  to  Wilderness 
that  opposes  wilderness  designation  of  BLM  lands  in 
Utah  (Utah  Counties,  1986). 

According  to  the  Tooele  County  Commission:  "wilder- 
ness designation  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Tooele  County  Master  Plan  and  current  zoning  designa- 
tions which  were  developed  and  adopted  many  years 
before  any  wilderness  proposals  were  considered. 
The  entire  area  adjacent  to  the  forest  boundary  and 
including  all  BLM  lands  have  been  designated  as  an 
industrial  development  zone." 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  South 
Range  of  the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range. 
The  USAF  position  is  that  low  level  military  over- 
flights of  the  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range,  including 
the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA,  would  continue 
with  or  without  wilderness  designation  (USAF, 
1986). 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  population  within  a 20-mile  radius  of  the  North 
Stansbury  Mountains  WSA  is  concentrated  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  Tooele  County  and  localized 
in  three  valleys  surrounding  the  Cedar  and  Stansbury 
Mountain  ranges. 

From  1960  to  1980,  the  population  of  Tooele  County 
grew  from  17,868  to  26,200,  an  overall  increase  of 
about  45  percent  and  an  average  annual  increase  of 
over  2.28  percent.  Table  8 presents  baseline  and  pro- 
jected population  data  for  Tooele  County.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  1980  and  1987,  population  in- 
creased to  about  28,600.  Population  projections  for 
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the  county  indicate  that  the  number  of  people  living  in 
Tooele  County  in  the  year  2010  will  be  about  42,700 
for  about  a 69  percent  increase  over  1980  levels 
(University  of  Utah,  BEBR,  1987). 


Table  8 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Tooele  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

Employment 

26,200 

10,649 

30,000 

12,200 

35,000 

14,300 

42.700 

16,600 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


The  population  of  Tooele  County  is  heavily  concen- 
trated (about  85  percent)  in  Tooele  Valley,  or  that 
northeastern  corner  of  the  county  referred  to  on  the 
table  as  the  Tooele-Grantsville  Division.  This  area  is 
6 to  15  miles  southeast  of  the  North  Stansbury  Moun- 
tains WSA.  The  remaining  15  percent  of  Tooele  Coun- 
ty's population  is  scattered  throughout  the  county. 

The  population  density  of  Tooele  County  is  about  3.76 
people  per  square  mile.  Population  centers  within 
about  100  miles  of  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains 
WSA  include  Salt  Lake  City-Ogden  and  Provo-Orem, 
with  a combined  population  of  approximately 
1,155,000. 

• Employment 

Military  installations  are  the  largest  employers  in  the 
county.  The  Tooele  Army  Depot  accounts  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  total  nonagricultural  employment 
in  the  county.  Farm  employment  represents  a very 
small  percentage  (less  than  2 percent)  of  the  county 
employment  and  income  (University  of  Utah,  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  1979).  Mining 
employment  in  the  county  has  been  declining  in  recent 
years. 

Tooele  County  is  part  of  the  Wasatch  Front  Multi- 
County  District  (MCD).  Table  9 shows  the  baseline 
(1980)  and  projected  employment  by  source  for  the 
MCD  to  the  year  2010.  In  1980  the  leading  employ- 
ment sectors  for  the  Wasatch  Front  MCD  were  trade 
(23  percent),  government  (20  percent),  and  services 
(17  percent).  Mining  provided  approximately  2 per- 
cent of  the  direct  employment  in  the  MCD  which  in- 
cludes large  operations  such  as  the  Kennecott  Copper 
Mine.  It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employ- 
ment in  the  MCD  will  double.  Trade  will  increase  to 
24  percent  and  services  to  22  percent  of  the  total. 


Government  will  decline  to  15  percent  and  mining  to  1 
percent  of  the  total. 


Table  9 

Wasatch  Front  Multi-County  District 
Employment  a 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

5,315 

5,600 

5,700 

5,900 

Mining 

7,122 

3,000 

3,400 

3,900 

Construction 

21 .608 

26,500 

35,600 

45,600 

Manufacturing 

60,121 

70,600 

91,900 

1 15,300 

Transportation,  Utilities 

26,989 

33,100 

42,000 

51,600 

Trade 

95,989 

126,400 

161,200 

200,300 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

20,770 

30,800 

39,000 

48,900 

Services 

71,019 

1 16,500 

155,300 

189,400 

Government 

86,017 

103,800 

1 1 1,800 

127,600 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

26.016 

35.100 

42  600 

55.200 

Totals 

422,875 

551,400 

688,500 

843,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


alncludes  Davis,  Morgan,  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  and  Weber  Counties. 

♦ Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  North  Stansbury 
Mountains  WSA  include  mineral  exploration,  livestock 
production,  and  recreation.  Mineral  resources  in 
Tooele  County  include  limestone,  metallic  minerals, 
potassium  salts,  tungsten,  salt,  clays,  and  sand  and 
gravel.  In  1983,  the  latest  year  for  which  dollar 
value  statistics  are  available,  Tooele  County  pro- 
duced $37  million  worth  of  nonfuel  minerals 
(University  of  Utah,  BEBR,  1987). 

There  are  no  noncompetitive  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
WSA,  and  no  leasing  revenues  are  produced.  This  situ- 
ation is  related  to  both  the  poor  economic  condition  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  and  exclusion  of  leasing  in 
WSAs. 

The  WSA  has  five  mining  claims.  Regulations  require 
a $100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for  labor  and 
improvements,  an  undetermined  part  of  which  is 
spent  in  the  local  economy.  Mineral  production  or 
mine  development  in  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains 
WSA  is  limited  to  a single,  sometimes  active,  mining 
operation  in  Burnt  Canyon  along  the  WSA's  southeast 
boundary.  The  mine  is  not  presently  producing,  but 
assessment  work  is  being  continued. 

Six  stockmen  seasonally  graze  cattle  and  horses  on 
495  AUMs  scattered  across  the  three  grazing  allot- 
ments found  in  the  WSA.  At  the  current  approximate 
fee  of  $1.54  per  AUM  (as  of  March  1,  1988)  these 
six  ranchers  pay  $762.30  per  year  in  Federal 
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revenue  to  graze  their  livestock  within  the  WSA 
boundaries.  Marketing  of  livestock  which  use  the  WSA 
contributes  to  local  income.  About  $9,900  of  live- 
stock sales,  including  $2,475  in  ranchers'  return  on 
investment  and  labor,  are  attributed  to  the  AUMs  in 
the  WSA. 

Woodland  products  are  not  presently  being  taken  from 
the  unit;  therefore,  no  revenue  is  generated  from  this 
resource. 

Recreation  has  not  proven  to  be  a significant  income 
producer.  Hunting  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the  cur- 
rent recreation  use  in  the  WSA.  Revenue  generated  by 
the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  to  people  planning  to  speci- 
fically hunt  this  WSA  is  considered  to  be  insignificant. 
The  actual  amount  of  income  generated  locally  from 
recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an 
approximate  range  of  expenditures  can  be  deduced 
(Dalton,  1982).  This  study  indicates  that  the  State- 
wide average  local  recreation  related  local  expendi- 
tures per  recreational  visitor  day  (12  hrs.)  for  all 
types  of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approximately  $4.10. 
The  total  recreational  use  for  North  Stansbury 
Mountains  is  estimated  as  about  300  visitor  days  per 
year,  resulting  in  a total  estimated  annual  local  ex- 
penditure of  $1,230  related  to  the  WSA.  Recreation- 
related  income  from  this  WSA  is  therefore  only  a 
small  contribution  to  the  Tooele  County  economy. 

Table  10  summarizes  current  local  sales  and  Federal 
revenues  related  to  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains 
WSA.  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I identifies  the  multipliers 
used  to  estimate  local  sales  and  Federal  revenues. 


Table  10 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales* 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

None 

None 

Mineral  Production 

(Assessment) 

$ 

500 

None 

Livestock  Grazing 

$ 

9,900 

$ 762 

Woodland  Products 

None 

None 

Recreational  Use 

i. 

1-230 

None 

Total 

$11,630 

$ 762 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1982a;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


aLocal  sales  represenl  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analy- 
sis is  based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  antici- 
pated activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for  the 
North  Stansbury  Mountains  WSA. 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

If  not  designated  wilderness,  the  wilderness  values  in 
the  WSA  would  not  receive  the  protection  afforded  by 
application  of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560).  In  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
projected  mineral  exploration  expected  on  up  to  2 
acres  in  T.  2 S.,  R.  7 W.,  secs.  11  and  24  would  re- 
sult in  a loss  of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for 
primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  in  the  area  of 
direct  disturbance.  Sights  and  sounds  of  mineral  and 
related  exploration,  including  drilling  operations, 
would  reduce  solitude  and  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation  not  only  in  the  disturbed  areas  but  also 
indirectly  in  adjacent  areas  during  the  period  of 
activity.  It  is  possible  that  these  opportunities  would 
be  indirectly  reduced  on  as  much  as  3,000  acres  or 
29  percent  of  the  WSA  during  periods  when  explora- 
tion occurs.  It  is  unlikely  that  more  than  1,500  acres 
or  14  percent  of  the  WSA  would  ever  be  affected  at 
one  time.  About  one-third  of  the  portion  of  the  WSA 
that  would  be  affected  has  outstanding  opportunities 
for  primitive  recreation  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
affected  area  has  outstanding  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude. 

Visitor  use  would  continue  to  be  90  percent  primitive 
in  nature  and  would  not  affect  wilderness  values  be- 
cause the  size  of  the  unit  would  allow  for  increased 
use.  Motor  vehicle  use  would  continue  to  occur  on  the 
existing  2 miles  of  ways.  Vehicle  use  would  mainly  be 
for  access  purposes  and  would  generally  be  limited  by 
terrain  to  the  areas  where  it  now  occurs.  Primitive 
recreation  opportunities  in  the  WSA  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  lost.  Neither,  however,  would  such 
opportunities  in  the  North  Stansbury  Mountains  be 
enhanced  as  they  would  with  designation  of  a larger 
BLM-FS  wilderness. 
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Special  features,  including  scenic  areas  and  the 
known  cultural  site  with  National  Register  potential, 
are  in  areas  where  mineral  exploration  is  unlikely  in 
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the  foreseeable  future;  therefore,  no  disturbance  to 
these  special  features  is  anticipated.  Disturbance  of 
sensitive  and  endangered  animal  species,  as  well  as 
cougars  and  bighorn  sheep,  is  also  unlikely  for  the 
same  reason.  In  addition,  sensitive  and  endangered 
species  would  be  protected  as  required  by  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  and  BLM  policy. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

The  degree  of  loss  of  wilderness  values  that  would 
occur  from  mineral  or  other  development  over  the 
long  term  is  not  accurately  known,  but  loss  would 
occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation  and  loss  would  occur  as 
intrusions  increase.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  natural- 
ness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation would  be  directly  lost  on  2 acres  and  opportun- 
ities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would  be 
indirectly  reduced  in  quality  on  1,500  to  3,000 
acres.  Special  features  would  not  be  significantly 
affected. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

With  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative,  all 
Federal  lands  in  the  WSA  would  remain  open  to  oil  and 
gas  leasing  subject  to  Category  2 stipulations.  The 
entire  WSA  would  remain  open  to  mining  claim  loca- 
tion, exploration,  and  potential  development  in  the 
long  term. 

Conclusion:  Implementation  of  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative  would  not  adversely  affect  ener- 
gy or  mineral  exploration  or  development. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  author- 
ized in  the  MFP  or  current  planning  document.  The 
495  AUMs  in  the  WSA  are  currently  allocated  to  six 
livestock  permittees.  Although  none  are  now  planned, 
additional  roads,  trails,  or  other  facilities  for  live- 
stock handling  could  be  proposed  and  developed  in  the 
future  without  regard  for  wilderness  values.  Few,  if 
any,  changes  in  livestock  management  techniques  are 
expected.  Predator  control  by  low-level  flights  would 
continue  to  control  predators  in  the  WSA  to  protect 


sheep  grazing  in  the  WSA  and  on  adjacent  private 
lands. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  affect  livestock  grazing  management  in  the 
WSA. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action)  (10,480  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  would  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  area's  wilderness  values.  With  this 
alternative,  the  potential  for  surface-disturbing  activ- 
ities that  could  impair  wilderness  values  would  be  re- 
duced through  management  under  VRM  Class  I (which 
generally  allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change), 
through  ORV  closure,  and  through  closure  of  the  en- 
tire area  to  future  mineral  leasing  and  location. 

Some  mineral  exploration  involving  existing  mining 
claims  is  anticipated  to  occur  even  with  wilderness 
designation.  This  would  impact  wilderness  values  but 
to  only  half  the  extent  identified  for  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative.  The  reduction  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  new  claims  would  not  be  entered  in 
the  designated  wilderness  area.  However,  existing 
claims  could  be  developed  because  of  grandfather 
rights.  Projected  mineral  exploration  is  expected  to 
occur  up  to  1 acre  distributed  in  T.  2 S.,  R.  7 W., 
secs.  11  and  24.  Mitigation  to  protect  wilderness  val- 
ues would  be  considered  during  mining  claim  explor- 
ation, but  temporary  road  construction  and  use  of 
motorized  equipment,  including  drilling  rigs,  would  be 
allowed  for  exploration  of  mining  claims  if  there  are 
no  reasonable  alternatives.  Direct  loss  of  naturalness 
and  outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive  and  uncon- 
fined recreation  would  occur  in  the  areas  where  sur- 
face disturbance  from  mineral  exploration  would 
occur  on  less  than  1 percent  of  the  WSA.  Sights  and 
sounds  of  mineral-related  exploration,  including  dril- 
ling operations,  would  reduce  solitude  and  opportun- 
ities for  primitive  recreation  not  only  in  the  dis- 
turbed areas  but  indirectly  in  adjacent  areas  as  well. 

It  is  possible  that  these  opportunities  would  be  indi- 
rectly reduced  on  as  much  as  1,500  acres  or  14  per- 
cent of  the  WSA  during  periods  when  exploration 
occurs.  About  one-third  of  the  portion  of  the  WSA 
that  would  be  affected  has  outstanding  opportunities 
for  primitive  recreation  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
area  has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude. 
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Special  features  including  scenic,  biological,  and  arch- 
aeological values  would  be  preserved. 

Recreation  trends  in  the  WSA  would  be  altered  slight- 
ly by  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative  as  ORV  use  in  the 
bottom  of  Muskrat  Canyon  would  be  eliminated.  Elimi- 
nation of  ORV  use  would  reduce  disruption  of  solitude 
and  would  benefit  primitive  recreational  activities 
and  values  in  the  canyon.  All  recreational  use  would 
be  primitive  in  nature  and  would  be  managed  to  pre- 
serve wilderness  values  in  the  area. 

Enhancement  of  primitive  recreation  opportunities 
would  occur  with  designation  of  a larger  BLM-FS  wil- 
derness. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

The  loss  of  wilderness  values  that  would  occur  from 
mineral  exploration  and  development  over  the  long 
term  is  unknown,  but  would  be  less  than  with  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  because  mineral 
development  would  be  restricted  to  existing  claims. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved 
overall.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  naturalness  and 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
would  be  directly  lost  on  1 acre  and  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would  be  indirectly 
reduced  in  quality  on  1,500  acres  due  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

• Leasable  Minerals 

No  oil  and  gas  leases  are  located  in  the  WSA,  and 
no  exploration  or  production  of  oil  and  gas  is  pre- 
sently occurring.  Due  to  the  small  size  of  the 
potential  deposits,  the  low  certainty  that  these 
exist,  and  the  low  likelihood  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activities,  it  is  concluded  that  this 
alternative  would  not  result  in  a significant  loss 
of  potential  oil  and  gas  recovery. 

Because  of  no  local  demand  for  the  low  tempera- 
ture geothermal  heat  source,  no  development 
would  be  expected  even  without  wilderness  desig- 
nation. No  loss  of  geothermal  production  is  expec- 
ted as  a result  of  wilderness  designation. 


• Locatable  Minerals 

The  North  Stansbury  Mountains  have  potential 
occurrences  of  small  deposits  of  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc.  Designation  could  eliminate  or  severely  con- 
strain possible  future  exploration  of  these  miner- 
als. Although  this  is  a historic  mining  district, 
activity  has  been  sporadic  and  production  light 
over  the  last  several  decades. 

In  the  short  term,  exploration  for  locatable  miner- 
als could  occur  on  any  of  the  existing  mining 
claims,  if  valid.  However,  no  activity  would  be 
allowed  in  those  areas  of  the  WSA  not  covered  by 
mining  claims  at  the  time  of  wilderness  designa- 
tion. Therefore,  the  possibility  exists  that  explor- 
ation opportunities  for  these  minerals  would  be 
foregone  as  a result  of  wilderness  designation. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  eliminate  or 
severely  constrain  potential  exploration  and  produc- 
tion opportunities  for  locatable  minerals  known  to 
occur  in  the  WSA.  Loss  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment opportunities  for  other  mineral  and  energy 
resources  would  not  be  significant. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  authorized  in 
accordance  with  the  Tooele  MFP.  The  495  AUMs  in 
the  WSA  are  currently  allocated  to  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  owned  by  six  livestock  permittees. 

Management  of  livestock  grazing  would  be  affected  by 
limitations  on  vehicular  use  and  restrictions  on  pre- 
dator control  methods.  However,  in  the  North  Stans- 
bury Mountains  WSA,  only  2 miles  of  ways  presently 
used  by  livestock  operators  would  be  closed  to  use. 
Restrictions  on  predator  control  methods  would  lead 
to  slightly  higher  predator  populations  and  increased 
loss  of  sheep,  mainly  on  private  lands  adjacent  to  the 
WSA.  The  overall  affect  would  be  small  since  total 
confirmed  livestock  loss  for  the  1986-1987  period  in 
the  allotments  that  comprise  the  WSA  was  only  three 
sheep,  and  several  methods  of  predator  control  would 
still  be  available. 

Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  vehicle  use  on  2 miles  of 
way  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  six  livestock 
operators  who  manage  livestock  in  the  WSA.  There 
would  be  slight  increases  in  livestock  losses  to 
predators.  The  overall  effect  on  methods  and  costs  of 
livestock  management  would  be  negligible. 
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Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (8,700 
Acres) 

Designation  of  8,700  acres  in  the  WSA  would  have 
essentially  the  same  affects  on  livestock  management 
as  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative  (10,480  acres). 
Therefore,  analysis  of  this  resource  is  not  repeated 
for  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative. 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  would  protect  wilderness 
values  on  8,700  acres.  Naturalness  (all  8,700  acres 
appear  natural),  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  (2,890  acres  have  outstanding  soli- 
tude and  2,940  acres  have  outstanding  primitive 
recreation  opportunities),  and  such  special  features 
as  scenic  and  cultural  values,  endangered  and  sensi- 
tive species,  and  wildlife  associated  with  wilderness 
would  be  protected. 

Direct  loss  of  naturalness  and  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  would 
occur  over  the  foreseeable  future  on  up  to  2 acres 
within  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  WSA  from 
mineral  exploration.  This  is  the  same  impact  to  wil- 
derness values  that  would  occur  with  the  No  Action/ 
No  Wilderness  Alternative.  Sights  and  sounds  from 
mineral-related  exploration  including  drilling  opera- 
tions could  reduce  solitude  and  opportunities  for  primi- 
tive recreation  not  only  in  the  disturbed  area,  but 
indirectly  in  adjacent  areas  as  well.  It  is  possible  that 
these  opportunities  would  be  reduced  on  up  to  3,000 
acres  (29  percent)  of  the  WSA  (1,220  acres  inside 
the  designated  wilderness  and  over  1,780  acres  in 
the  area  not  designated),  but  it  is  likely  that  no  more 
than  14  percent  (1,500  acres)  of  the  WSA  would  be 
affected  at  one  time.  The  scenic  values  and  known 
archaeological  features  are  in  the  portion  of  the  WSA 
that  would  be  designated  and  would  be  preserved. 
Disturbance  of  sensitive  and  endangered  animal  spe- 
cies and  of  cougar  and  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep 
(if  transplanted)  would  not  occur  in  the  designated 
area,  and  is  unlikely  in  the  nondesignated  portion  as 
well.  Any  sensitive  and  endangered  animal  species  in 
the  nondesignated  portion  would  be  protected  as  re- 
quired by  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  BLM  policy. 

Primitive  recreation  opportunities  would  be  enhanced 
by  designation  of  a larger  BLM-FS  wilderness. 

Vehicular  use  of  0.25  mile  of  way  in  the  nondesig- 
nated area  and  overflights  by  military  aircraft  would 


continue  to  be  occasional  annoyances  that  would 
detract  from  opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

The  loss  of  wilderness  values  that  might  occur  from 
mineral  exploration  and  development  over  the  long 
term  is  unknown,  but  would  be  less  than  with  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  because  disturb- 
ance would  be  restricted  to  existing  claims  in  the 
nondesignated  area. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  about  83  percent  of  the 
WSA.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  naturalness  and  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would 
be  directly  lost  in  the  nondesignated  area  on  2 acres 
and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion would  be  indirectly  reduced  in  quality  on  1,500 
to  3,000  acres.  Special  features  would  be  preserved. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

• Leasable  Minerals 

The  area  that  would  be  designated  wilderness 
would  be  placed  in  Category  4 status  with  no  new 
leasing.  In  the  future,  the  1,780  acres  not  desig- 
nated could  have  leases  issued  without  wilderness 
considerations.  It  is  concluded  that,  due  to  the 
small  size  of  the  potential  deposits,  the  low  cer- 
tainty that  these  exist,  and  the  low  likelihood  for 
exploration  and  development  activities,  this  alter- 
native would  not  result  in  significant  loss  in  recov- 
ery of  the  oil  and  gas  resource. 

This  alternative  would  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  impact  to  geothermal  resources  due  to  the 
low  probability  of  development  even  without  wil- 
derness designation. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

Development  work,  extraction,  and  patenting 
could  continue  on  valid  claims  after  wilderness 
designation  under  unnecessary  or  undue  degra- 
dation guidelines.  After  designation,  all  other 
lands  (including  claims  not  determined  valid) 
would  be  closed  to  prospecting  and  development 
(BLM  Manual  8560). 

It  cannot  be  determined  how  much  of  the  potential- 
ly recoverable,  locatable  minerals  in  the  WSA  are 
within  the  8,700-acre  area  that  would  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  under  this  alternative.  A 
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much  greater  certainty  for  avoiding  conflict  with 
mineral  resources  could  be  achieved  by  nondesig- 
nation of  1,780  acres.  The  1,780  acres  are  be- 
lieved to  cover  essentially  all  of  the  mineralized 
zone  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Stansbury  Moun- 
tains WSA.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
8,700-acre  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  future  availability 
and  extraction  of  these  minerals.  With  this  conclu- 
sion, it  is  noted  that  the  exact  limits  of  the  miner- 
alized geological  deposit  along  the  east  side  of  the 
WSA  are  generally,  but  not  precisely  defined.  All 
five  existing  mining  claims  would  be  nondesig- 
nated  with  this  alternative. 

Conclusion:  The  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  would 
not  adversely  affect  mineral  and  energy  exploration 
and  development. 
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(UT-020-094) 


INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  contains  50,500  contigu- 
ous acres  of  public  land  located  in  east-central  Tooele 
County,  approximately  65  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  40  miles  west  of  the  community  of  Tooele, 
Utah.  The  unit  consists  of  public  land  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  Cedar  Mountains,  between  Hastings 
Pass  on  the  north  and  Rydalch  Pass  on  the  south. 

The  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  consists  of  a long,  single 
ridgeline,  typically  Basin  and  Range  in  geologic  struc- 
ture. At  the  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  the  mountains 
gradually  become  more  pronounced  as  outwash  fades 
into  a smooth,  almost  inconspicuous  blending  of  can- 
yons, washes,  and  gullies  which  narrow  without  prom- 
inent twisting.  The  mountain's  crest  varies  from  the 
7,712-foot  Cedar  Peak  to  numerous  6,000-foot  eleva- 
tions scattered  along  a 20-mile-long  ridgeline. 

Vegetation  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Cedar  Moun- 
tains consists  of  a mixture  of  shadscale/cheatgrass/ 
halogeton  ground  cover.  Sagebrush,  rabbitbrush,  and 
wheatgrasses  combine  with  individual  juniper  trees 
at  approximately  5,000  feet  to  add  vegetation  tex- 
ture to  the  landscape. 

At  higher  elevations  (above  5,800  feet),  the  main 
ridge  and  south-facing  slopes  are  often  bare  and  un- 
shaded, with  occasional  stands  of  juniper  trees. 

Estimated  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  8 inches 
along  the  lower  contours  of  the  unit  to  16  inches 
along  the  7,712-foot  crest  of  the  mountain.  Tempera- 
tures range  from  a low  of  -30  degrees  Fahrenheit  (F) 
in  the  winter  to  over  100  degrees  F in  the  summer. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  On  Map  2,  the  western  boundary  of  the  WSA  was 
redrawn  to  exclude  a 40-acre  parcel  that  was  inad- 
vertently shown  inside  the  WSA  in  the  Draft  EIS. 


tion  that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  316 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  surface  disturb- 
ance for  the  Final  EIS. 

The  alternatives  analyzed  in  detail  have  not  changed, 
and  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  contin- 
ues to  be  the  BLM  Proposed  Action.  A summary  of  the 
rationale  for  the  BLM  Proposed  Action  has  been  added 
as  Appendix  1 1 in  Volume  I. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and 
policies)  the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to 
the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  were  considered  but  are 
not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  reasons 
described  below. 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  316 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  little  or  no  surface 
disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Given  this  new  scenario, 
direct  disturbance  of  vegetation  would  not  occur  with 
any  of  the  alternatives.  There  are  no  threatened, 
endangered,  or  other  special  status  plant  species 
known  to  occur  within  the  WSA.  In  any  event,  BLM 
would  conduct  site-specific  clearances  of  potentially 
disturbed  areas  and  consult  with  FWS  concerning  im- 
pacts on  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species.  If 
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2.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (316  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
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special  status  species  are  found  in  areas  changed  by 
ORV  use;  signing,  additional  closures,  or  other  meas- 
ures would  be  taken  to  protect  those  species.  There- 
fore, impacts  on  vegetation  are  not  analyzed  in  detail 
for  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  perennial  streams 
or  proposed  water  developments  in  the  Cedar  Moun- 
tains WSA.  Therefore,  impacts  on  water  uses  and 
quality  are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the 
Final  EIS. 

3.  Mineral  Resources:  The  public  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with 
or  prevent  mineral  and  energy  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production.  There  are  no  existing  oil  and 
gas  leases  within  the  WSA.  Potential  oil  and  gas  depos- 
its are  small  with  a low  certainty  that  they  exist. 
Phosphate  deposits  are  known  inside  the  WSA  but  are 
not  leased  and  cannot  be  economically  developed  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Even  though  there  are  two 
mining  claims  inside  the  WSA  and  a known  aragonite 
deposit,  locatable  mineral  deposits  are  thought  to  be 
uneconomical  for  development.  There  is  little  demand 
for  columnar  basalt  from  the  WSA  and  more  accessi- 
ble deposits  of  other  salable  minerals  exist  outside 
the  WSA.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  determined  that 
mineral  exploration  or  development  would  not  occur 
in  the  foreseeable  future  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  Therefore, 
impacts  on  mineral  and  energy  exploration  and  pro- 
duction are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  Wildlife  induing  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation, 
mineral,  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wild- 
life habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  popula- 
tions. They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would 
disturb  wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  Cedar  Moun- 
tains WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of  animal 
species;  however,  populations  are  low.  One  endan- 
gered and  nine  other  special  status  animal  species 
may  be  found  in  the  WSA. 

Because  no  mineral  developments  are  expected  in  the 
WSA  in  the  foreseeable  future,  wildlife  habitats 
would  not  be  lost.  ORV  use  is  expected  to  increase, 
but  not  to  a level  that  would  reduce  wildlife  popula- 
tions. No  critical  habitats  are  found  in  the  WSA.  There- 
fore, impacts  on  wildlife  are  not  significant  issues 
for  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA.  Impacts  to  special  stat- 
us species  are  addressed  as  impacts  to  special  fea- 
tures in  the  Wilderness  Values  section. 


5.  Forest  Resources:  Juniper  is  the  only  woodland 
species  in  the  WSA.  It  is  too  sparse  and  isolated  to 
provide  an  economically  feasible  product.  Therefore, 
impacts  on  forest  resources  are  not  significant  issues 
for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

6.  Wild  Horses:  There  are  an  estimated  200  head  of 
wild  horses  that  range  into  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA. 
However,  the  home  range  for  the  majority  of  these 
horses  is  outside  of  the  WSA.  Only  20  are  estimated 
to  inhabit  the  WSA  during  the  summer.  Wild  horses 
would  remain  in  the  WSA  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation.  Therefore,  impacts  on  wild  horses  are 
not  significant  issues  for  the  Final  EIS. 

7.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, little  or  no  surface  disturbance  is  projected  for 
the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore,  visual  resources 
would  not  be  significantly  affected  and  are  not 
addressed  in  the  Final  EIS  as  a separate  topic. 

8.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  no  existing  or  anticipated  mineral  develop- 
ments or  proposals  for  lands  or  realty  activities 
which  would  be  impaired  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation.  Because  no  economic  developments  are 
expected,  and  because  recreational  use  would  not  be 
affected  on  a regional  basis  (see  Recreation  analy- 
sis), impacts  on  economic  conditions  WSA  are  not  sig- 
nificant issues  for  the  Final  EIS. 

• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA 
are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  livestock  management,  including  vehicle 
access  and  predator  control. 

3.  Impacts  on  cultural  resources. 

4.  Impacts  on  recreation. 
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Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  centered  mainly  on  the  inventory  phase 
of  the  wilderness  review  and  questions  on  BLM's 
assessment  of  the  value  of  wilderness  versus  other 
resource  values.  BLM's  determination  on  managea- 
bility of  the  WSA  and  the  feasibility  of  mineral  devel- 
opments were  also  questioned.  See  Volume  Vll-B  for 
responses  to  general  comments  applicable  to  all  WSAs 
and/or  the  Statewide  analysis  and  Volume  Vll-C,  Sec- 
tion 2,  for  responses  to  specific  comments  about  the 
Cedar  Mountains  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
From  Detailed  Study 

During  scoping  and  public  comment,  alternatives  were 
suggested  that  would  add  a total  of  4,500  acres  to 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  WSA.  These  areas 
were  considered  during  the  inventory  phase  and  are 
not  analyzed  further  in  the  Final  EIS. 

A Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  was  also  suggested. 
Because  there  are  no  significant  conflicts  with  other 
resources  to  be  resolved  by  a boundary  change,  a Par- 
tial Wilderness  Alternative  was  not  analyzed. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Two  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action)  and  (2)  All 
Wilderness  (50,500  acres).  A description  of  BLM's 
management  practices  with  each  alternative  follows. 
Where  management  intentions  have  not  been  clearly 
identified,  assumptions  are  made  based  on  manage- 
ment projections.  These  assumptions  are  indicated  in 
each  case.  The  assumed  BLM  management  actions  de- 
scribed in  the  Introduction  to  Volume  II  are  also  appli- 
cable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action) 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  50,500-acre  Cedar 
Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress  as 
part  of  the  NWPS.  Although  BLM’s  land  use  plans  are 
regularly  updated,  it  is  assumed  that  the  area  would 
continue  to  be  managed  for  multiple  uses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  provisions  of  the  Tooele  Plan- 
ning Area  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  and 
subsequent  activity  plans  (USDI,  BLM,  1984c). 


There  are  six  sections  (3,264  acres)  of  private  lands 
with  State-owned  minerals  (split-estate)  within  the 
WSA  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I). 
Two  sections  (1303.8  acres)  are  under  State  lease 
for  oil,  gas,  and  hydrocarbons.  There  is  no  State- 
owned  surface  land  in  the  WSA.  State  and  private  in- 
holdings are  analyzed  as  remaining  under  existing 
ownership.  The  figures  and  acreages  given  are  for 
Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

All  50,500  acres  would  remain  open  to  mineral 
location  and  to  mineral  sale.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  the 
two  existing  lode  claims  (40  acres)  and  any  fut- 
ure mining  claims,  if  determined  to  be  valid. 
Mining  development  would  be  regulated  by  unnec- 
essary or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43  CFR 
3809),  without  consideration  for  wilderness  val- 
ues. 

There  are  no  leases  in  the  WSA.  For  any  new 
leases  all  50,500  acres  would  be  placed  in  Cate- 
gory 2 (open  leasing  with  special  stipulations)  to 
prevent  activity  within  deer  fawning  areas  be- 
tween May  15  and  July  15,  and  on  slopes  greater 
than  30  percent.  Although  mineral  resources 
would  be  managed  as  described  above,  no  mineral 
exploration  or  development  is  projected  because 
the  level  of  known  resources  and/or  the  probabil- 
ity of  their  development  is  too  low  to  support  a 
development  assumption.  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I 
explains  the  mineral  exploration  and  development 
assumptions. 

The  level  of  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  of  the 
Cedar  Mountains  WSA  would  continue  as  author- 
ized in  the  Tooele  MFP  at  an  estimated  level  of 
3,293  AUMs.  There  are  no  existing  rangeland  de- 
velopments, but  wildfire  rehabilitation  was  done 
in  1983  on  3,000  acres  of  the  WSA.  The  WSA 
could  continue  to  be  used  by  part  of  the  Cedar 
Mountains  wild  horse  herd.  About  20  animals  occu- 
py the  WSA  during  the  summer. 

The  entire  WSA  acreage  would  continue  to  be  open 
to  ORV  use.  Eighteen  miles  of  existing  ways  would 
remain  open  to  vehicle  use.  Use  of  vehicles  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  and  expand  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  entire  50,500-acre  area  would  be  open  to 
woodland  product  harvest.  There  is  no  harvest  of 
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forest  products  at  the  present  time,  nor  is  any 
expected  because  juniper  is  the  only  woodland  spe- 
cies and  is  too  sparse  and  isolated  to  provide  an 
economically  feasible  product. 

The  area  would  be  managed  under  VRM  Class  III  on 
9,920  acres  and  Class  IV  on  40,580  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

Given  the  BLM  management  action  described  a- 
bove,  and  the  resources  described  in  the  Affected 
Environment  section,  BLM  anticipates  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native would  not  result  in  any  project-related 
surface-disturbing  activities  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  No  beatable  or  leasable  mineral  resource 
exploration  or  development  is  projected.  No  range- 
land,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improvement 
projects  are  planned  or  expected.  ORV  use  and  dis- 
turbance would  expand  in  locations  scattered 
throughout  the  WSA. 

Recreation  use  would  increase  over  the  current 
estimated  use  of  384  annual  visitor  days  at  a 
rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  Approximately 
93  percent  of  the  use  would  continue  to  be  vehicu- 
lar in  nature. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  all  50,500  acres  of  the  Cedar 
Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It  would 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the-  BLM  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  to  preserve  its  wilderness  charac- 
ter (BLM  Manual  8560).  Six  sections  of  State 
minerals  (split-estate)  are  within  the  WSA  (refer  to 
Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I).  The  policy  of  the 
State  is  to  reserve  its  position  regarding  exchange  of 
in-held  lands  within  any  particular  WSA.  Based  on 
this  policy  and  provisions  of  BLM's  Wilderness 
Management  Guidelines  for  private  lands,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  State  and  private  lands  would  remain  un- 
der existing  ownership.  The  figures  and  acreages  giv- 
en under  this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  50,500  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  mineral  sale. 
The  two  existing  lode  claims,  if  valid,  could  be 
developed  on  40  acres  under  valid  and  existing 


rights.  Development  is  not  likely  in  the  foresee- 
able future  because  of  low  demand  and  economic 
condition.  If  developed  would  be  controlled  by  un- 
necessary or  undue  degradation  regulations  (43 
CFR  3809)  with  consideration  given  to  wilderness 
values.  There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA 
and  new  oil  and  gas  leases  would  not  be  issued. 
Therefore,  no  leasable  mineral  activities  would 
occur  following  designation. 

The  present  level  of  domestic  livestock  grazing 
would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  Tooele  MFP 
and  related  BLM  plans.  The  estimated  3,293 
AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  remain  available  to  live- 
stock as  presently  allotted.  The  existing  use  in 
the  WSA  by  about  20  wild  horses  would  be  allow- 
ed to  continue. 

The  entire  50,500-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for:  (1)  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560;  or  (2)  for  occasional  and  short-term 
vehicular  access  approved  by  BLM  for  mainte- 
nance of  approved  livestock  developments.  Eleven 
old  vehicular  ways  totaling  about  18  miles  would 
be  closed.  Reasonable  road  access  to  the  3,264 
acres  in  six  tracts  of  private  land  in-holdings 
would  be  allowed  as  required.  About  13  miles  of 
roads  bordering  the  WSA  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main open  to  vehicle  use. 

• Action  Scenario 

Given  the  BLM  management  actions  described, 
BLM  does  not  project  any  surface  disturbance  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  No  development  of  exis- 
ting mining  claims  is  projected.  No  rangeland, 
wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improvements  are 
projected  following  wilderness  designation. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  use  is  projected  due  to 
wilderness  management  constraints. 

Overall,  recreation  use  is  projected  to  decrease 
because  ORV  use  would  not  be  allowed.  Primitive- 
type  use  would  increase  over  the  current 
estimated  primitive  use  of  27  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 summarizes  the  environmental  consequences 

of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  and  All  Wilderness 

Alternatives. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  also  allows  for  independent 
assessment  by  the  public  as  required  by  the  CEQ 
guidelines  and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative 
Statewide  analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  the 
Environmental  Consequences  of  Alternatives  des- 
cribed in  this  WSA  analysis. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

The  Cedar  Mountains  are  located  near  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Great  Basin  Province  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  Bonneville  Basin  (the  expanse  once  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  Bonneville).  A north  to  south  trending 
range,  the  Cedar  Mountains  exhibit  typical  Basin  and 
Range  Physiography  along  a curved,  asymmetrical 
axis. 

Between  Hastings  Pass  on  the  north  and  Rydalch  Pass 
on  the  south,  the  WSA  contains  approximated  50,500 
acres  of  BLM-administered  lands.  The  WSA  is  approxi- 
mately 20  miles  long  and  4.5  miles  wide. 

• Naturalness 

About  50,000  acres  in  the  WSA  meet  the  standards 
for  naturalness  set  by  the  Wilderness  Act.  About  75 
acres  have  allowable  minor  imprints.  About  500 
acres  do  not  meet  the  standards,  as  human  impacts 
are  substantially  noticeable.  The  500  acres  are  com- 
prised of  450  acres  that  are  disturbed  by  18  miles  of 
ways  and  50  acres  that  have  been  disturbed  in  five 
mining  prospects.  Approximately  3,000  acres  of  the 
WSA  were  burned  by  wildfire  and  reseeded  in  1983. 

• Solitude 

Topographically,  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is  not 
spectacular.  The  gradient  is  seldom  steep,  as  it  rises 
gently  from  alkaline  flats  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
and  from  the  passes  to  the  north  and  south.  From  the 
unit's  low  point  on  the  west  side  (4,880  feet)  to 
Cedar  Peak  (7,712  feet),  a 2,832-foot  rise  is  spread 
along  approximately  a 4-mile  climb.  Basic  configura- 
tion of  the  Cedar  Mountains  consists  of  a single  ridge- 
line along  which  many  points  rise  above  6,800  feet. 


Steep,  rugged  cliffs  are  occasionally  displayed  across 
approximately  8 miles  of  the  unit's  eastern  aspect. 
Erosion  has  exposed  these  cliffs  as  vertical  sedimen- 
tary formations  that  terrace  both  the  north  and  south 
aspects  of  east  to  west  trending  canyons.  It  is  only 
here  among  these  cliffs  and  in  the  canyons  beneath 
that  topographic  screening  of  any  significance  occurs. 
The  balance  of  the  WSA  is  well-eroded  and  rounded 
into  gentle  slopes  and  shallow  canyons  or  gullies. 

Cover  is  present  within  the  unit  but  generally  not  to 
the  degree  that  vegetative  screening  provides  out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude.  There  are,  how- 
ever, isolated  dense  stands  of  juniper  that,  when  com- 
bined with  canyon  topography,  provide  screening  suf- 
ficient to  cover  man-made  imprints,  to  separate  rec- 
reationists, and  to  provide  solitude. 

The  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is  within  the  South  Range 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range. 
The  South  Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt 
Flats  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west 
from  the  Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within 
Nevada.  The  South  Range  is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest 
military  air  spaces.  There  are  about  15,000  aircraft, 
including  all  types  of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers 
using  the  area.  There  are  100  to  150  (conservative 
estimate)  military  aircraft  flights  per  day  over  the 
South  Range  6 days  per  week.  Flights  occur  as  low  as 
100  feet  above  the  ground  surface.  Speeds  are  sub- 
sonic except  in  the  very  northern  portion  of  the  test 
range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah,  where  supersonic 
speeds  also  are  reached.  Heaviest  use  areas  are  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  South  Range,  which  includes 
the  Cedar  Mountains  (Davies,  1985).  To  the  west  of 
the  WSA  are  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground  and  the 
Wendover  Bombing  and  Gunnery  Range. 

Aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the  WSA,  and 
these  overflights  can  be  a source  of  annoyance  to  visi- 
tors seeking  solitude.  Most  of  these  overflights  are 
not  directly  over  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  and  are 
subsonic  in  this  area.  Military  flights  are  occasional 
off-site  sights  and  sounds  that  detract  from,  but  gen- 
erally do  not  eliminate,  the  overall  opportunities  for 
solitude. 

To  the  east  of  the  WSA  across  Skull  Valley  are  paved 
roads,  a rocket  testing  center,  and  five  ranches.  Occa- 
sionally these  off-site  influences  are  an  annoyance. 
About  10  percent  (5,280  acres)  of  the  WSA  meets 
the  standards  for  outstanding  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude set  by  the  Wilderness  Act.  About  90  percent 
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(45,220  acres)  of  the  WSA  does  not  have  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

The  Cedar  Mountains  offer  a variety  of  marginal  prim- 
itive recreational  activities.  Some  hunting  and  horse- 
back riding  occurs.  Deer,  the  primary  big  game  spe- 
cies in  the  range,  are  not  plentiful  and  attract  limited 
numbers  of  hunters.  On  the  other  hand,  upland  game 
hunting  is  described  at  times  as  fair  to  good,  espe- 
cially along  the  unit's  boundary  road  near  developed 
springs. 

Although  water  must  be  carried,  backpacking,  hiking, 
and  rock  climbing  are  activities  available  in  the  Cedar 
Mountains.  Overall,  slopes  are  not  steep,  although 
sheer  limestone  cliffs  are  present  in  isolated  loca- 
tions for  the  technical  climbers.  A potential  highline 
or  crest  trail  from  White  Rocks  to  the  Hastings  Pass 
could  be  of  possible  future  interest. 

Overall,  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  opportun- 
ities in  the  WSA  are  not  outstanding. 

• Special  Features 

The  herd  of  20  wild  horses  that  roams  the  WSA  was 
identified  as  a special  feature  during  the  wilderness 
inventory.  While  many  areas  in  the  western  States 
have  wild  horse  herds,  actual  sightings  by  the  casual 
visitor  are  a relatively  rare  occurrence. 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  identi- 
fied as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could  be 
considered  special  features.  The  bald  eagle,  listed  as 
endangered,  migrates  through  the  WSA.  There  are 
nine  other  special  status  animal  species  (golden  eagle 
and  eight  Category  2 candidate  species)  in  the  WSA. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  and  has  the  PNV  type  of  juniper-pinyon 
woodland.  Refer  to  the  Vegetation  Including  Special 
Status  Species  section  for  more  discussion  on  eco- 
regions  and  PNV  types.  The  ecoregion  and  PNV  type 
represented  by  this  WSA  are  compared  with  existing 
and  other  potential  NWPS  units  in  the  Wilderness  Val- 
ues section  of  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  two  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt  Lake 
City-Ogden,  Utah,  and  Provo-Orem,  Utah. 


Air  Quality 

Air  quality  surrounding  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is 
classified  as  Class  II  under  the  EPA  PSD  Regulations. 
The  major  pollutant  source  consists  of  suspended  par- 
ticles of  dust,  most  of  which  originate  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Desert,  which  are  blown  west  to  east 
across  the  interior  of  the  Great  Basin.  This  pollutant 
is  not  considered  to  be  of  critical  importance  along 
the  Cedar  Mountains  Range.  Normal  visual  range  in 
the  vicinity  varies  from  about  30  to  50  miles  during 
the  summer. 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  lies  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  Cedar  Mountain  Range.  The  range,  some  45 
miles  long,  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Basin  and  Range  Physiographic  Province.  The  range 
follows  some  basic  patterns  typical  of  this  province. 

It  is  north  to  south  trending,  exhibiting  east  to  west 
tensional  features  and  complex  faulting. 

With  an  elevation  relief  of  2,832  feet,  this  7,712- 
foot-high  range  displays  over  20,000  feet  of  geologic 
strata.  Of  this  strata,  more  than  19,000  feet  are 
Paleozoic,  ranging  in  age  from  late  Mississippian  to 
Permian. 

Tertiary  volcanics  (mostly  andesite  flows)  occur  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  range.  Small  amounts  of  ba- 
salt also  occur  in  the  WSA. 

The  range  is  basically  an  asymmetrical  anticline  with 
the  axis  trending  north  and  south.  The  Cedar  Moun- 
tains WSA  lies  between  two  faults,  with  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  WSA  closely  bounded  by  transverse 
faults. 

Soils 

This  WSA  is  covered  by  only  one  soil  association 
(Lithic  Xerollic  Calciorthids  Lithic  Calcixerolls  Rock 
Outcrop).  It  consists  of  well  drained,  steep  to  very 
steep  foothills  and  mountain  slopes,  and  shallow, 
very  gravelly  loam  to  very  cobbly  loam.  About  20 
percent  of  this  area  is  rock  outcrop. 

The  WSA  is  covered  by  erosion  classes  as  shown  in 
Table  2.  Most  erosion  problems  are  due  to  geologic 
erosion  rather  than  man-caused. 
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Reclamation  potential  for  areas  disturbed  by  mining 
or  other  uses  is  limited  in  these  soil  types.  Soils  are 
shallow  and  rocky,  and  the  climate  is  dry.  Reclama- 
tion potentials  and  needs  vary,  depending  on  the  site. 


Table  2 

Erosion  Condition 


Classification 

Annual  Soil 
Loss  per  Acre 
(cubic  yards/ 
acre) 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Total  Annual 
Soil  Loss 
for  WSA 
(cubic  yards) 

Severe 

5.4 

2,525 

5 

13,635 

Critical 

2.7 

5,555 

1 1 

14,999 

Moderate 

1.3 

19,695 

39 

25,604 

Slight 

0.6 

9,090 

1 8 

5,454 

Stable 

0.3 

13.635 

_2Z 

4.Q91 

Total 

50,500 

100 

63,783 

Sources:  USDA,  SCS,  1980;  Leifeste,  1978. 


Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

Surrounded  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  environ- 
ment, the  Cedar  Mountains  exhibit  semiarid  climatic 
and  vegetation  patterns.  Along  the  foothills,  extend- 
ing from  mud  and  alkaline  soils  to  approximately  the 
5,200-foot  level,  exists  a vegetation  type  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  salt-tolerant  horsebrush, 
shadscale,  and  greasewood.  A thin  understory  of  pic- 
kleweed,  cheatgrass,  and  halogeton  provide  additional 
ground  cover. 

Above  the  5,200-foot  level  is  the  juniper  transition 
zone.  It  is  dominated  by  big  sagebrush,  rabbitbrush, 
Mormon  tea,  black  sagebrush,  bluebunch  wheatgrass, 
and  occasional  juniper  trees.  The  upper  slopes, 
ridges,  and  mountain  tops  are  almost  exclusively  veg- 
etated by  a mixture  of  bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  jun- 
iper. Pinyon  pine  is  not  present  in  the  WSA. 

Table  3 indicates  acreages  and  percentages  of  exis- 
ting vegetation  types  within  the  WSA. 


Table  3 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Types 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Desert  Shrub 

9,090 

1 8 

Juniper 

30,300 

60 

Barren  (Rock  outcrops,  badlands) 

11-110 

_22 

Total 

50,500 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM,  1982a 


The  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain 
Sagebrush  Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the  Bailey- 
Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978).  The 
PNV  type  of  the  WSA  is  juniper-pinyon  woodland. 

No  riparian  vegetation  exists  in  the  unit.  Unique  eco- 
logical communities  are  absent  as  well.  Threatened, 
endangered,  or  other  special  status  plant  species 
have  not  been  found  in  the  WSA  (see  Appendix  4 in 
Volume  I for  details). 

Water  Resources 

Quincy  Spring  is  the  only  perennial  water  source 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  WSA.  It  is  cherry- 
stemmed out  of  the  WSA,  along  with  an  associated 
road  and  private  section  of  land  (T.  3 S.,  R.  10  W., 
sec.  16). 

No  other  perennial  streams  or  springs  are  located  in 
the  area.  All  water  sources  are  intermittent  and  con- 
sist almost  totally  of  spring  snowmelt  and  summer 
thunderstorms.  Three  small  seeps  were  found  north- 
east of  the  summit  by  inventory  crews  in  the  spring 
of  1980.  All  three  seeps  were  revisited  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  and  all  were  dry. 

Groundwater  might  exist  beneath  the  WSA  but  no  drill- 
ing has  been  done  to  prove  this  assumption.  If  explora- 
tion is  undertaken,  drilling  would  probably  be  located 
on  alluvial  fans  outside  the  WSA  boundary. 

Irrigation  use  of  the  existing  water  resource  is  non- 
existent. Potential  well  development  is  better  suited 
to  alluvial  fans  located  below  the  WSA  boundaries. 
Water  rights  have  not  been  filed  for  the  seeps  men- 
tioned above. 

No  other  water  sources  are  known  and,  consequently, 
no  other  water  rights  have  been  filed  in  the  Cedar 
Mountains  WSA. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

The  mineral  and  energy  resource  rating  summary  for 
the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is  given  in  Table  4.  Refer  to 
Appendix  5 in  Volume  I for  a detailed  description  of 
the  SAI  rating  system. 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  copper  and  silver 
that  are  currently  listed  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  (USDoD,  1988).  Although  listed  as 
strategic,  copper  is  relatively  common.  Supplies  cur- 
rently exceed  domestic  demand. 
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Table  4 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Resource 

Rating 

Favorability*  Certalntyb 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

f 2 

Cl 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  million  cubic 
teet  of  gas 

Phosphate 

f 4 

c4 

About  220  million  metric  tons 

Copper 

12 

cl 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons  of 
concentrate 

Uranium 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons  of 
uranium  oxide 

Geothermal 

12 

cl 

Low  temperature 

Gold 

12 

c2 

Less  than  100,000  troy  oz 

Silver 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500,000  troy  oz 

Aragonite 

12 

C4 

Source:  SAI,  1982;  USDI.  BLM,  1987d. 


aFavorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (f  1 - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit  and  f4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

b Degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the  WSA 
(cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

• Leasable  Minerals 

• Oil  and  Gas 

Geophysical  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  comprises 
the  only  current  leasable  mineral  activity  within 
the  WSA.  There  are  no  existing  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Oil  and  gas  favorability  is  for  possible  discoveries 
in  small,  scattered  pools  (f2),  but  the  area  is  not 
within  an  established  oil  and  gas  province,  and  a 
very  low  (cl)  degree  of  certainty  exists.  The 
resource  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  10  million 
barrels  of  oil  and  less  than  60  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas. 

• Phosphate 

There  is  one  known  leasable  mineral  deposit  with- 
in the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA.  Until  recently,  two 
sections  (T.  1 S.,  R.  10  W.,  sec.  36  and  T.  27  S., 
R.  10  W.,  sec.  2)  were  leased  for  phosphate  from 
the  State  of  Utah.  These  leases  were  terminated 
voluntarily  in  April  1982.  Phosphate  prospecting 
permits  were  issued  in  the  late  1960s  on  several 
hundred  acres  of  Federal  land  within  the  area  of 
the  WSA.  These  permits  were  dropped  prior  to 
1971.  The  deposit  is  the  phosphate  beds  in  the 
Meade  Peak  Member  of  the  Phosphoria  Formation. 
Approximately  14,000  acres  of  the  WSA  are 
underlain  by  this  phosphate.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  phosphate  resource  of  about  220  million 


metric  tons  in-place  and  approximately  130  mil- 
lion metric  tons  recoverable.  Based  on  these  field 
measurements  and  resource  estimates,  favorabil- 
ity for  a large  deposit  (f4)  is  estimated  with  a 
high  degree  of  certainty  (c4).  However,  these 
phosphate  beds  are  not  considered  commercially 
productive  at  this  time. 

• Geothermal 

There  are  no  geothermal  leases  in  this  WSA. 
There  is  only  one  known  source  of  geothermal 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  WSA,  which  is  known 
as  Redlum  Spring.  The  temperature  is  about  70 
degrees  F.  No  post-Tertiary  volcanism  or  tecton- 
ism  has  occurred  in  or  near  the  WSA.  The  thermal 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cedar  Mountains  are 
most  likely  of  meteoric  rather  than  magmatic  ori- 
gin. The  general  area  is  favorable  for  low  tempera- 
ture geothermal  resources  (f2).  However,  there 
are  no  direct  data  available  to  support  or  refute 
the  existence  of  that  resource  in  the  WSA,  and  so 
a low  degree  of  certainty  (cl)  is  assigned. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  two  unpatented  mining  claims  within  the 

WSA;  both  are  pre-FLPMA. 

• Aragonite 

There  is  one  known  deposit  of  a locatable  mineral 
within  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA.  It  is  a small 
deposit  of  aragonite  located  in  T.  1 S.,  R.  10  W., 
sec.  35.  The  mining  claims  currently  on  file  are 
for  this  decorative  stone.  There  is  an  alternate 
aragonite  source,  however.  The  Hastings  Pass 
area,  north  of  the  WSA,  has  been  a site  of 
aragonite  production  since  the  1890s.  The  poten- 
tial of  future  aragonite  production  is  probably 
greater  along  the  Hastings  Pass  Road  than  within 
the  WSA  boundaries.  There  are  several  additional 
deposits  of  aragonite  adjacent  to  the  WSA  boun- 
dary, including  Utah  Calcium  Products'  main  mine. 
Mineral  favorability  is  rated  as  f2  and  certainty 
is  rated  as  c4. 

• Uranium 

A very  low  certainty  (cl)  exists  for  a geologic 
environment  containing  small  uranium  deposits 
( f 2 ) . 
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• Copper 

The  same  extensive  fractures  and  faulting  creat- 
ing the  calcite  veining  described  in  Aragonite 
above,  may  indicate  a favorable  geologic  environ- 
ment for  mineralizing  fluids  within  the  carbonate 
host  rocks.  The  WSA  is  within  the  Bingham-Ely 
copper  province  (Tooker,  1980).  Due  to  the  host 
rocks,  the  fractures,  the  tertiary  heat  source, 
the  mineral  province  location,  and  mineral  deposit 
models,  the  WSA  is  rated  as  favorable  (f2)  for 
small  deposits  of  copper  (less  than  50,000  metric 
tons  contained  metal).  No  visible  copper  alteration 
was  seen  during  a BLM  reconnaissance  survey  in 
1983-1984,  so  a very  low  certainty  value  exists 
(cl). 

• Gold 

Because  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  as  well  as 
known  disseminated  gold  deposits  in  similar  geo- 
logic environments  in  Nevada,  there  is  a favora- 
bility  for  small  deposits  (f2,  less  than  100,000 
troy  oz).  Based  on  industry  comments,  recent 
disseminated  exploration  (although  no  assays 
were  reviewed)  and  modeling  indications,  the 
certainty  degree  has  been  upgraded  to  low  (c2) 
(USDI,  BLM,  1987). 

• Silver 

Based  on  the  discussions  above,  there  is  a favora- 
bility  for  small  silver  deposits  (f2,  less  than 
500,000  troy  oz)  with  a very  low  degree  of  cer- 
tainty (cl). 

• Salable  Minerals 

Salable  mineral  materials  within  the  WSA  include  high 
quality  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel.  There  are  no  esta- 
blished material  sites  within  the  WSA.  The  potential 
for  the  use  of  salable  minerals  is  low  because  of  the 
widespread  occurrence  of  the  same  materials  outside 
WSA  boundaries.  One  possible  exception  could  be  the 
columnar  basalt  at  Tabby's  Peak.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  this  basalt  elsewhere  in  Tooele  County,  there  is 
moderate  sale  potential.  However,  no  interest  in  this 
material  has  been  expressed  and  the  demand  is  low. 
An  alternate  source  of  this  building  stone  at  Moroni's 
Post  Pile  is  within  the  Dugway  Proving  Grounds 
military  withdrawal  and  unavailable  for  sale. 


Silica  sands  occur  along  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  of  the  WSA.  Further  analysis  is  needed  to 
determine  if  the  resource  is  of  industrial  quality. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

Based  on  habitat  analysis,  there  are  approximately 
137  species  of  wildlife  which  could  occur  in  the  Cedar 
Mountains  WSA.  Of  these,  there  are  83  species  of 
birds,  37  species  of  mammals,  and  17  species  of 
reptiles. 

Of  the  137  species  referred  to  above,  eight  are  con- 
sidered game  species.  The  only  migratory  game  bird 
is  the  mourning  dove.  Small  game  species  include  chuk- 
ar  partridge,  mountain  cottontail,  desert  cottontail, 
and  pygmy  cottontail.  A transient  mountain  lion  may 
occasionally  range  onto  the  Cedar  Mountains,  but  no 
resident  population  is  known  to  inhabit  the  WSA.  The 
mountain  lion  is  considered  a small  game  species. 

There  are  two  big  game  species  in  the  WSA,  prong- 
horn antelope  and  mule  deer.  A few  antelope  migrate 
in  and  out  of  the  WSA,  while  approximately  300  deer 
inhabit  the  entire  Cedar  Mountain  range  yearlong. 

Several  species  of  furbearers  occur  within  the  WSA, 
the  bobcat  being  the  only  game  species. 

Many  raptor  species  use  the  WSA  either  for  hunting 
or  for  nesting  activities.  These  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  great  horned  owl,  ferruginous  hawk, 
red-tailed  hawk,  and  prairie  falcon.  Both  the  golden 
eagle  (a  BLM  sensitive  species)  and  the  bald  eagle  (an 
endangered  species)  are  found  in  this  WSA.  The  golden 
eagle  nests  in  the  area  and  is  considered  a yearlong 
resident.  The  bald  eagle  is  considered  a migrant  and  is 
found  in  or  along  the  Cedar  Mountain  Range  from 
November  through  March.  It  is  the  only  threatened  or 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  known  to  occur  in  the 
Cedar  Mountains. 

Eight  Category  2 candidate  species  could  occur  in  the 
WSA.  These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long-billed 
curlew,  Swainson's  hawk,  western  snowy  plover, 
white-faced  ibis,  western  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  the 
spotted  bat,  and  the  Skull  Valley  pocket  gopher.  With 
the  exception  of  the  spotted  bat  and  the  Skull  Valley 
pocket  gopher,  these  species  are  birds  that  frequent 
areas  throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  United  States.  (Refer  to  Appendix  4 in 
Volume  I for  details.) 
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No  crucial  or  critical  acres  of  habitat  have  been  iden- 
tified in  this  WSA.  There  are  no  vegetation  improve- 
ment projects  (or  any  other  projects  such  as  wildlife 
management  facilities)  planned  for  the  WSA,  and 
potential  for  such  projects  is  low. 

Forest  Resources 

Juniper  is  the  only  woodland  species  present  in  the 
Cedar  Mountains  WSA. 

Approximately  60  percent  or  30,300  acres  of  the 
50,500-acre  unit  is  in  canopy  or  scattered  juniper 
overstory.  Crown  density  varies  from  1 to  75  per- 
cent, with  the  majority  of  the  WSA  showing  an  open, 
poorly  vegetated  topography.  The  juniper  woodland  on 
the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is  too  isolated  to  provide  an 
accessible,  economically  feasible  product.  Firewood 
and  fence  posts,  the  only  two  woodland  items  that 
might  be  cut,  are  more  plentiful  and  more  accessible 
in  designated  cutting  areas  15  to  30  miles  south  and 
east  of  the  Cedar  Mountains.  BLM  has  not  issued  per- 
mits for  any  woodland  products  in  this  WSA  or  along 
the  bordering  foothills. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

A total  of  3,293  AUMs  are  estimated  in  portions  of 
three  grazing  allotments  are  found  in  the  Cedar  Moun- 
tains WSA.  Grazing  use  data  are  shown  on  Table  5. 


Unsuitable  grazing  land  makes  up  a part  of  all  three 
allotments.  Land  classified  as  unsuitable  is  primarily 
the  steep,  poorly  vegetated  uplands  and  rocky  south- 
ern sloped  that  lack  water  in  the  hot  summer  months 
and  many  lack  access  in  the  snowbound  winter 
months. 

There  are  no  other  range  developments  located  within 
or  planned  for  this  WSA.  Livestock  operators  use 
motorized  vehicles  to  manage  livestock  on  the  ways 
in  the  WSA.  Sheep  camps  have  been  established  at 
several  locations  throughout  the  WSA.  Vehicles  are 
frequently  used  to  access  and  supply  these  camps 
throughout  the  grazing  seasons. 

APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  the  BLM  grazing 
allotments  that  comprise  the  WSA.  A total  of  16 
coyotes  were  taken  in  the  allotments  in  and  sur- 
rounding the  WSA  during  1986  and  1987  (USDA, 
APHIS,  1988).  Seven  were  taken  from  aircraft,  six 
by  denning,  and  three  by  trap  or  snare.  The  WSA 
comprises  between  6 and  17  percent  of  any  one 
allotment.  It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  the 
coyotes  were  actually  taken  within  the  WSA.  The 
combined  confirmed  livestock  losses  for  1986  and 
1987  in  these  allotments  were  five  sheep  and  one 
lamb.  The  lamb  was  killed  by  a golden  eagle.  An 
unrecorded  number  of  additional  losses  were  reported 
by  livestock  operators. 


Table  5 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres  Total 
in  WSA  AUMs 

Number  Number  and 
of  AUMs  Kind  of 
in  WSA  Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

North  Cedar  Mountain 

56,224 

3,550  5,916 

272  450  Cattle 

3,200  Sheep 

11/01 -04/30 

1 

Aragonite 

16,050 

2,400  1,546 

166  150  Cattle 

2,493  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

2 

Skull  Valley 

227,200 

44,550  17,785 

2,855  2,085  Cattle 

5,000  Sheep 

11/01  -04/30 

2 

Total 

299,474 

50,500  25,247 

3,293 

5 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data. 
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There  are  presently  an  estimated  200  head  of  wild 
horses  in  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA.  The  home  range 
for  the  majority  of  these  horses  is  outside  of  the 
WSA,  south  of  Rydalch  Pass.  As  one  travels  north 
from  Rydalch  Pass  and  enters  deeper  into  the  WSA, 
less  evidence  of  wild  horses  is  found.  Stud  piles,  bed- 
ding grounds,  and  routes  to  available  water  become 
less  distinct,  eventually  fading  into  game  trails  or 
native  vegetation.  It  is  estimated  that  20  head  of  wild 
horses,  utilizing  all  three  allotments  and  approximate- 
ly 120  AUMs  of  forage,  live  and  remain  in  the  WSA 
during  the  summer  months.  The  horses  winter  near 
Orr  Springs  on  the  boundary  of  the  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  south  of  the  WSA. 

The  horses  tend  to  use  established  migration  routes 
throughout  the  Cedar  Mountains  and  move  primarily 
along  the  ridges  in  a north  to  south  direction.  There 
have  been  sightings  of  horses  along  the  foothills  on 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  range  and  as  far 
north  as  Hastings  Pass,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
WSA. 

Visual  Resources 

Scenic  quality  is  Class  B on  11,840  acres  and  Class  C 
on  38,660  acres.  The  topography  consists  primarily 
of  smooth  hills  with  some  rock  outcrops.  The  main 
vegetative  types  are  grass,  desert  shrub,  and  juni- 
per. The  east  side  of  the  main  north  to  south  ridge 
(rated  as  Class  B quality)  has  some  interesting  and 
unusual  rock  formations;  Tabby  Peak,  a pyramid- 
shaped peak  of  volcanic  rock,  provides  some  interest- 
ing textures  and  color  contrasts. 

Most  of  the  area  is  rated  as  BLM  VRM  Class  IV.  The 
area  along  the  east  side  of  the  main  ridge  is  VRM 
Class  III.  The  VRM  system  is  explained  in  Appendix  7 
in  Volume  I.  Table  6 shows  acres  and  percentages  of 
VRM  classes  in  the  WSA. 

Cultural  Resources 

A total  of  17  archaeological  sites  have  been  recorded 
in  the  WSA  (USDI,  BLM,  1988).  Except  for  two,  one 
historic  site  of  unknown  age  and  one  Fremont-style 
petroglyph,  all  sites  are  lithic  scatters  situated  on 
sand  dunes  in  the  foothills  at  4,700  to  5,400  feet  in 
elevation.  More  than  half  of  these  sites  contain  diag- 
nostic artifacts  such  as  metates,  milling  stones,  bi- 
faces, and  points.  One  site  is  Archaic  in  age  and  one  is 
associated  with  Fremont  occupation.  Four  of  the  sites 
contain  buried  strata  and  are  considered  to  be  eligible 


for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 


Table  6 

Visual  Resource  Quality  and  Management  Class 


Element 

Acres 

Percent 
ot  WSA 

Scenic  Quality  Class  A 
Scenic  Quality  Class  B 
Scenic  Quality  Class  C 

0 

1 1 ,840 
38.660 

0 

23 

_zz 

Total 

50.500 

100 

Management  Class  1 
Management  Class  II 
Management  Class  III 
Management  Class  IV 

0 

0 

9,920 

40.580 

0 

0 

20 

_&Q 

Total 

50,500 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM.  1982a 


Historically,  a number  of  explorers  and  California- 
bound  travelers  passed  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  WSA  through  Hastings  Pass.  The  best  known  of 
these  were  Fremont's  Third  Expedition  in  1845  and 
the  Donner-Reed  party  in  1846.  There  is  no  trace  of 
their  passage  through  the  WSA,  but  their  trail  is  still 
visible  across  parts  of  the  salt  desert  to  the  north- 
west. 

A total  of  six  inventories  have  been  conducted  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  WSA  and  a total  of  1,605  acres 
representing  approximately  3 percent  of  the  unit 
have  been  intensively  surveyed  (USDI,  BLM,  1988). 
Seven  quarter-sections  (6,  13,  15,  17,  23,  24,  and 
26)  were  intensively  surveyed  as  part  of  a 1 percent 
random  sampling  for  the  Lakeside/Skull  Valley  plan- 
ning area.  Two  of  the  randomly  selected  quarter  sec- 
tions contained  archaeological  sites.  A fire  rehabilita- 
tion survey  identified  eight  sites  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  WSA  while  the  remaining  inventories 
recorded  no  cultural  resources.  A linear  survey 
bisects  the  southern  portion  of  the  WSA,  however, 
most  of  the  high  elevations  of  the  unit  remain  largely 
unexamined.  Using  the  information  from  these  inven- 
tories, a site  density  of  approximately  172  sites  per 
23,000  acres  was  computed.  The  potential  for  finding 
additional  sites,  especially  in  the  foothill  sand  dune 
deposits,  is  very  high. 

Recreation 

The  entire  WSA  is  currently  open  to  ORV  use.  A total 
of  18  miles  of  jeep  trails  and  ways  lie  within  the 
WSA  boundary  on  BLM  lands.  These  ways  are  general- 
ly short  spur  routes  in  the  canyon  drainages  close  to 
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the  boundary  of  the  WSA.  The  longest  of  these  ways 
penetrates  about  3 miles  into  the  WSA  (Wild  Cat  Can- 
yon). A total  of  1 1 separate  access  routes  provide 
access  to  all  but  the  north  end  of  the  WSA. 

The  few  recreationists  who  explore  the  interior  of 
the  WSA  are  primarily  engaged  in  horseback  riding, 
hiking,  geological  study,  or  hunting.  Once  inside  the 
unit,  the  isolation  promotes  primitive  recreational 
experiences. 

Documented  use  statistics  have  been  estimated  from 
field  interviews  with  recreationists  along  the  boun- 
dary road.  Upper  portions  of  the  roadless  areas  of  the 
WSA  received  an  estimated  annual  use  of  82  visits, 
which  accounts  for  some  27  visitor  days  of  primitive- 
type  use  per  year.  An  additional  357  visitor  days  per 
year  are  associated  with  ORV  use  along  areas  where 
jeep  trails  and  ways  exist.  A total  of  384  annual 
visitor  days  are  estimated  for  a typical  year.  Prior 
to  wilderness  interim  management,  ORV  groups  ex- 
pressed interest  in  use  of  the  area  for  organized  off- 
road events. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  majority  of  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  consists  of 
public  land,  managed  under  the  BLM  Tooele  Planning 
Area  MFP  (USDI,  BLM,  1984c).  Wilderness  is  not 
addressed  in  the  Tooele  MFP.  Wilderness  designation 
is  part  of  the  BLM  multiple-use  concept.  The  BLM  land 
use  plan  is  linked  to  the  Statewide  Wilderness  EIS 
through  inclusion  of  the  present  plan  as  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

The  current  policy  of  the  State  of  Utah  is  to  maxi- 
mize economic  returns  from  State  lands  and  to 
reserve  its  position  regarding  exchange  of  in-held 
lands.  The  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No.  1 
in  1986  opposing  any  additional  wilderness  designa- 
tion in  Utah  and  urging  that  State  lands  not  be 
exchanged  out  of  wilderness  areas. 

There  are  no  existing  rights-of-way  on  BLM-admin- 
istered  land  within  the  WSA.  Future  rights-of-way 
will  be  needed  in  connection  with  access  rights  to  the 
private  and  State  in-holdings.  Access  to  mining 
claims  and  private  or  State  in-holdings  must  be 
allowed  under  provisions  of  law.  No  specific  plans 
have  been  identified  for  the  in-held  private  surface. 
They  are  presently  used  for  livestock  grazing. 

Tooele  County  has  a County  Master  Plan,  1970  to 
1990  (Mountain  Area  Planners,  1972),  but  it  is  not 


specifically  directed  to  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA. 
Land  use  in  Tooele  County  is  generally  discussed 
throughout  the  Master  Plan  as  encouraging  multiple 
and  cooperative  use.  The  plan  states: 

"The  major  part  of  unincorporated  land  in  Tooele 
County  is  shown  on  the  Master  Plan  Maps  as 
multiple-use  areas.  It  is  proposed  that  these  lands 
be  subject  to  conditional  use  permits  for  all  uses; 
that  primary  uses  allowed  be  forestry,  stock 
grazing,  mining,  and  recreational  activities  in 
appropriate  areas;  that  emphasis  of  management 
practices  be  placed  on  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  natural  resources,  to  permit  and  encourage 
improvement  in  soils  stability,  plant  cover, 
water  quantity  and  quality,  and  scenic  beauty." 

The  Tooele  County  Commission  has  endorsed  the  Con- 
solidated Local  Government  Response  to  Wilderness, 
which  opposes  wilderness  designation  of  BLM  lands  in 
Utah.  According  to  the  Tooele  County  Commission,  wil- 
derness designation  would  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  Tooele  County  Master  Plan  and  current  zoning  des- 
ignation, which  was  developed  and  adopted  long  be- 
fore any  wilderness  proposals  were  considered. 

The  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range  of  the 
USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  USAF's  posi- 
tion is  that  low  level  military  overflights  of  the  Utah 
Test  and  Training  Range,  including  the  Cedar  Moun- 
tains WSA,  would  continue  regardless  of  wilderness 
designation  (USAF,  1986). 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  population  within  a 25-mile  radius  of  the  Cedar 
Mountains  WSA  is  concentrated  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  Tooele  County  and  localized  in  three 
valleys  surrounding  the  Cedar  and  Stansbury  Moun- 
tain ranges.  From  1960  to  1980,  the  population  of 
Tooele  County  grew  from  17,868  to  26,200,  an  over- 
all increase  of  about  45  percent  and  an  average  ann- 
ual increase  of  over  2.28  percent.  Table  7 presents 
baseline  and  projected  population  data  for  Tooele  Coun- 
ty. It  is  estimated  that  between  1980  and  1987,  popu- 
lation increased  to  about  28,600.  Population  projec- 
tions for  the  county  indicate  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple living  in  Tooele  County  in  the  year  2010  will  be 
about  42,700  for  about  a 69  percent  increase  over 
1980  levels  (University  of  Utah,  BEBR,  1987). 
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The  population  of  Tooele  county  is  heavily  concen- 
trated (about  85  percent)  in  Tooele  Valley,  or  that 
northeastern  corner  of  the  county  referred  to  on  the 
table  as  the  Tooele-Grantsville  Division.  This  area  is 
30  to  50  miles  southeast  of  the  Cedar  Mountains 
WSA.  The  remaining  15  percent  of  Tooele  County's 
population  is  scattered  throughout  the  county. 


Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Tooele  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

26,200 

30,000 

35,000 

42,700 

Employment 

10,649 

12,200 

14,300 

16,600 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget.  1987. 


The  population  density  of  Tooele  County  is  about  3.76 
people  per  square  mile.  Population  centers  within 
about  100  miles  of  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  include 
Salt  Lake  City-Ogden  and  Provo-Orem,  with  a com- 
bined population  of  approximately  1,155,000. 

• Employment 

Table  8 shows  the  baseline  and  projected  total  employ- 
ment for  Tooele  County  to  the  year  2010. 

Military  installations  are  the  largest  employers  in  the 
county.  The  Tooele  Army  Depot  accounts  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  total  nonagricultural  employment 
in  the  county.  Farm  employment  represents  a very 
small  percentage  (less  than  2 percent)  of  the  county 
employment  and  income  (University  of  Utah,  BEBR, 
1979).  Mining  employment  in  the  county  has  been 
declining  in  recent  years. 

Tooele  County  is  part  of  the  Wasatch  Front  MCD. 
Table  8 shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected 
employment  by  source  for  the  MCD  to  the  year  2010. 
In  1980  the  leading  employment  sectors  for  the 
Wasatch  Front  MCD  were  trade  (23  percent), 
government  (20  percent),  and  services  (17  percent). 
Mining  provided  approximately  2 percent  of  the 
direct  employment  in  the  MCD  which  includes  large 
operations  such  as  the  Kennecott  Copper  Mine.  It  is 
projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employment  in  the 
MCD  will  double,  Trade  will  increase  to  24  percent 
and  services  to  22  percent  of  the  total.  Government 
will  decline  to  15  percent  and  mining  to  1 percent  of 
the  total. 


• Sales  and  Revenues 

Table  8 shows  representative  income  for  nonfarm 
activities  in  Tooele  County.  Farm-related  income  for 
the  county  totals  about  $3  million  per  year  (Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  BEBR,  1979). 


Table  8 

Wasatch  Front  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

5,315 

5,600 

5,700 

5,900 

Mining 

7,122 

3,000 

3,400 

3,900 

Construction 

21,608 

26,500 

35,600 

45,600 

Manufacturing 

60,121 

70,600 

91,900 

1 15,300 

Transportation,  Utilities 

26.989 

33,100 

42,000 

51,600 

Trade 

95,989 

126,400 

161,200 

200,300 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

20,770 

30,800 

39,000 

48,900 

Services 

71,019 

1 16,500 

155,300 

189,400 

Government 

86,017 

103,800 

1 1 1,800 

127,600 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

26.016 

35.100 

42  600 

55.200 

Totals 

422,875 

551,400 

688,500 

843.700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget.  1987. 


•Includes  Davis.  Morgan.  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  and  Weber  Counties. 

Economic-related  activities  in  Cedar  Mountains  WSA 
include  mineral  exploration,  livestock  production,  and 
recreation  sectors  of  Tooele  County's  economy. 

Mineral  resources  in  Tooele  County  include  limestone, 
metallic  minerals,  potassium  salts,  clays,  and  sand 
and  gravel.  In  1983,  the  latest  year  for  which  dollar 
value  statistics  are  available,  Tooele  County  pro- 
duced $37  million  worth  of  nonfuel  minerals  (Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  BEBR,  1987). 

There  are  no  noncompetitive  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
WSA,  and  no  Federal  revenues  are  generated.  No  oil 
or  mineral  extraction  has  occurred  in  the  WSA.  There- 
fore, mineral  and  energy  resource  production  from 
the  WSA  has  not  contributed  to  local  employment  or 
income. 

The  WSA  has  two  mining  claims.  Regulations  require  a 
$100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for  labor  and  im- 
provements, an  undetermined  part  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  local  economy.  Mineral  production  or  mine 
development  in  the  Cedar  Mountains  WSA  is  limited  to 
a single,  sometimes  active,  aragonite  mining  opera- 
tion working  along  the  WSA's  northeast  boundary.  The 
mine  is  not  presently  producing  but  assessment  work 
is  being  continued. 
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Five  stockmen  seasonally  graze  cattle  and  sheep  on 
3,293  AUMs  scattered  across  the  three  grazing  allot- 
ments found  in  the  WSA.  At  the  current  fee  of  $1.54 
per  AUM  these  five  ranchers  pay  $5,071  per  year  in 
Federal  revenue  to  graze  their  stock  within  the  WSA 
boundaries.  Marketing  of  livestock  which  use  the  WSA 
contributes  to  local  income.  About  $65,860  of  live- 
stock sales  and  $16,465  in  ranchers'  return  on 
investment  and  labor  is  attributed  to  the  AUMs  in  the 
WSA. 

Woodland  products  are  not  presently  being  taken  from 
the  unit;  therefore,  no  revenue  is  generated  from  this 
resource. 

Recreation  has  not  proven  to  be  a significant  income 
producer.  Deer  hunting,  ORV  use,  and  horseback  rid- 
ing account  for  98  percent  of  the  low  use  in  the  WSA. 
Revenue  generated  by  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  to 
people  specifically  hunting  this  WSA  is  considered 
insignificant.  The  actual  amount  of  income  generated 
locally  from  recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  unknown. 
However,  an  approximate  range  of  expenditures  can 
be  deduced  (Dalton,  1982).  This  study  indicates  that 
the  Statewide  average  local  expenditures  per  recrea- 
tional visitor  day  for  all  types  of  recreation  in  Utah 
are  approximately  $4.10.  The  recreational  use  for 
Cedar  Mountains  is  estimated  at  about  384  visitor 
days  per  year,  resulting  in  a total  estimated  annual 
local  expenditure  of  $1,575  related  to  the  WSA. 

Table  9 shows  current  sales  and  revenues  for  the 
WSA. 


Table  9 

Local  Sales  and  Federal  Revenues 


Source 

Annual  Local 
Sales* 

Annual  Federal 
Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

0 

0 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$ 200 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

$ 65,860 

$ 5.701 

Woodland  Products 

0 

0 

Recreational  Use 

S 1.575 

Q 

Total 

$ 67,635 

$ 5.701 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


■Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  local  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Pro- 
posed Action) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

If  not  designated  wilderness,  the  wilderness  values  in 
the  future  would  not  receive  protection  afforded  by 
application  of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560).  However,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  no  developments  are  anticipated  that  would 
affect  wilderness  values. 

The  only  use  that  would  conflict  with  wilderness  val- 
ues in  the  foreseeable  future  is  ORV  activity.  Much  of 
the  WSA  can  be  accessed  by  vehicles  on  the  18  miles 
of  ways  and  1 1 access  corridors.  New  trails  formed 
by  ORV  use,  including  possible  ORV  events,  would 
reduce  naturalness  wherever  they  are  developed 
throughout  the  WSA.  Sights  and  sounds  of  vehicle 
activity  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in  areas  through- 
out the  WSA  during  the  period  of  use.  These  opportuni- 
ties are  not  considered  outstanding  except  for  out- 
standing solitude  on  about  10  percent  (5,280  acres) 
of  the  area.  The  degree  to  which  increased  vehicle 
activity  would  affect  special  features,  including  wild 
horse,  bald  eagle,  and  other  sensitive  animal  species 
use  of  the  area  is  unknown.  It  is,  however,  unlikely 
that  vehicular  use  would  ever  increase  to  a level  that 
would  significantly  reduce  wildlife  populations. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  also  continue 
to  be  an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract 
from  the  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  in  the  WSA. 

Disturbance  that  would  occur  over  the  long  term  and, 
therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wilderness  values 
that  would  occur  is  not  accurately  known.  Loss  would 
occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  would  be  reduced  in  scattered  areas 
as  ORV  use  increases.  Special  features  would  not  be 
significantly  affected. 
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• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  livestock  use  and  related  access  could  con- 
tinue without  regard  for  wilderness  values.  No  addi- 
tional range  improvements  are  proposed.  There  would 
be  no  significant  changes  in  or  effect  on  the  current 
livestock  use  and  management  under  this  alternative. 
Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  author- 
ized in  the  Tooele  MFP  or  current  planning  document. 
The  3,293  AUMs  in  the  WSA  are  currently  allocated 
to  five  livestock  permittees. 

The  18  miles  of  ways  and  11  corridors  in  the  WSA 
would  be  available  for  unrestricted  motorized  access 
for  support  of  livestock  management.  Livestock  opera- 
tors would  continue  to  use  these  ways.  Although  none 
are  planned,  additional  roads  or  other  facilities  for 
livestock  handling  could  be  proposed  and  developed  in 
the  future  without  regard  for  wilderness  values. 
Few,  if  any,  changes  in  livestock  management  tech- 
niques are  expected. 

Predator  control  would  continue  under  State  of  Utah 
and  APHIS  guidelines.  Approved  methods  of  control 
would  be  used  without  concern  for  wilderness  values. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  adversely  affect  livestock  management. 

• Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

The  cultural  resources  in  the  WSA  would  continue  to 
receive  protection  under  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  and  other  regulations.  No  surface  disturb- 
ance is  expected;  however,  inventories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  site  recordation  and  mitigation  of  impacts 
would  occur  prior  to  any  surface  disturbance  if  pro- 
posed. Even  with  mitigation,  inadvertent  loss  or  dam- 
age could  occur  in  disturbed  areas.  In  addition,  sec- 
ondary impacts  in  the  form  of  artifact  collection  or 
vandalism  could  occur  due  to  increased  activity  and 
accessibility  in  the  region  (Nickens  et  al.,  1981). 

The  WSA  is  currently  open  to  ORV  use  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  open  under  this  alternative.  There  is  little 
actual  ORV  activity  in  the  unit  at  present,  especially 
at  the  northern  end.  However,  most  ORV  activity  will 
be  confined  to  the  foothills  where  the  majority  of 
sites  have  been  found  situated  on  sand  dunes  or  buried 
within  them.  Sand  dune  deposits  are  unconsolidated. 
The  dunes  and  any  sites  associated  with  them  would 
be  quickly  eroded  by  ORV  activity.  In  addition,  open 
ORV  use  will  provide  some  vehicular  access  to  the 


unit's  interior;  thus,  increasing  artifact  collection 
and  vandalism  opportunities  (Nickens  et  al.,  1981). 

Under  this  alternative  archaeological  sites  would  be 
subject  to  standard  cultural  resource  management 
procedures  (Neumann  and  Reinburg,  1988).  Stabiliza- 
tion, interpretation,  and  excavation  could  proceed 
without  the  restrictions  of  wilderness  protection. 

Conclusion:  Inadvertent  loss  or  damage  may  occur. 
Continued  ORV  use  would  cause  unintentional  damage 
to  sites  and  would  increase  accessibility  to  many 
sites  in  the  WSA.  Cultural  resource  management 
would  proceed  without  wilderness  designation  restric- 
tions. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Over  the  short  term,  recreation  use  of  the  WSA 
would  continue  with  present  uses  and  trends.  Based 
on  a review  of  several  projections  (UDNRE,  ORA, 
1980;  UDNRE,  DPR,  1985;  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  1984;  Jungst,  1978;  Hof  and  Kaiser,  1981; 
and  Cordell  and  Hendee,  1982),  it  is  estimated  that 
outdoor  recreation  in  Utah  will  increase  at  about  2 to 
7 percent  per  year  over  the  foreseeable  future  (32 
years).  At  this  rate,  overall  recreational  use  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  384  current  visitor  days  per 
year  to  between  720  and  3,300  by  the  year  2020. 
Based  on  current  projected  use,  recreational  activ- 
ities utilizing  vehicular  access  (hunting,  sightseeing, 
and  ORV  use),  would  increase  from  357  to  between 
670  and  3,100  visitor  days  per  year.  The  18  miles  of 
ways  in  1 1 locations  would  remain  open  for  public  use 
and  new  access  routes  could  be  developed  as  ORV  use 
increases.  The  quality  of  and  opportunity  for  primi- 
tive recreational  opportunities  would  be  reduced. 

Conclusion:  ORV  use  would  increase,  reducing  oppor- 
tunities for  primitive  recreation  throughout  the  WSA. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (50,500  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

With  this  alternative,  the  potential  for  surface- 
disturbing  activities  that  could  impair  wilderness  val- 
ues would  be  reduced  through  management  under  VRM 
Class  I (which  generally  allows  for  only  natural  eco- 
logical change),  through  ORV  closure,  and  through  clo- 
sure of  the  entire  area  to  future  mineral  leasing  and 
location.  Overall,  wilderness  values  in  the  Cedar 
Mountains  WSA  which  include  about  50,000  acres  of 
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naturalness,  about  5,280  acres  of  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude,  and  such  special  features  as  the 
wild  horse  herd  and  the  existence  of  bald  and  golden 
eagles  and  other  sensitive  animal  species  would  be 
protected  by  wilderness  designation. 

With  this  alternative  no  impacts  to  wilderness  values 
would  be  expected  in  the  foreseeable  future  from 
mineral  or  other  development  or  from  ORV  activity. 
Enforcement  of  the  ORV  closure  would,  however, 
impose  an  administrative  and  management  burden  on 
BLM  because  of  the  need  to  sign,  block,  and  patrol  the 
18  miles  of  ways  and  the  11  access  corridors  that 
provide  motorized  access  not  only  on  the  area's  peri- 
phery, but  also  to  the  higher  benchlands  and  interior. 
The  problem  would  slowly  dissipate  over  time  as  peo- 
ple become  aware  and  accustomed  to  the  closure. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  accordance  with  the  Tooele  MFP.  The 
3,293  AUMs  currently  allocated  in  the  WSA  are  used 
by  sheep  and  cattle  owned  by  five  livestock  permit- 
tees. Some  limitations  on  vehicular  use  may  occur, 
and  sheep  camps  may  not  have  ready  access.  This 
could  inconvenience  the  permittee  and  result  in  in- 
creased costs  of  management.  Predator  control  would 
be  restricted,  and  increases  in  sheep  losses  to  preda- 
tors would  result. 

Because  the  WSA  includes  only  17  percent  or  less  of 
any  one  grazing  allotment  and  restricted  access  and 
some  predator  control  would  be  allowed,  only  minor 
changes  in  livestock  management  practices  or  in- 
creases in  predation  would  result. 

Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  access  and  predator  con- 
trol would  be  an  inconvenience  to  livestock  permit- 
tees and  could  increase  management  costs  and  sheep 
losses  to  predators. 

• Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

All  50,500  acres  would  be  closed  to  ORV  use.  This 
would  eliminate  inadvertent  damage  to  cultural  re- 
sources resulting  from  ORV  play.  In  addition,  restric- 


tion of  ORV  use  would  limit  vehicular  accessibility  in 
the  WSA,  thus,  indirectly  protecting  archaeological 
sites  from  intentional  vandalism  and  artifact  collec- 
tion (Nickens  et  al. , 1981).  Approximately  13  miles 
of  roads  bordering  the  WSA  would  remain  open  to  all 
types  of  vehicular  use.  Most  of  the  recorded  sites  are 
located  100  to  400  meters  from  roads;  thus,  this 
alternative  may  offer  little  protection  of  the  WSA's 
recorded  sites  from  vehicular  access  and  related 
artifact  collection  and  vandalism. 

As  recreational  use  of  the  unit  increases,  site  vanda- 
lism and  collection  of  small  transportable  objects 
may  increase.  However,  because  of  the  lack  of  vehicu- 
lar access  collection  of  large  artifacts  and  illegal  ex- 
cavation of  sites  may  decrease.  If  sites  containing  val- 
uable artifacts  are  present  in  the  WSA,  the  increased 
inaccessibility  of  wilderness  designation  may  encour- 
age commercial  looting.  However,  no  such  sites  are 
currently  recorded  in  the  WSA.  The  protection  of 
cultural  resources  from  ORV  use  and  surface  develop- 
ment would  probably  outweigh  any  increases  in  vanda- 
lism due  to  wilderness  designation  and  increased  rec- 
reational use. 

All  cultural  resource  management  procedures  will  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  wilderness  designation 
(Neumann  and  Reinburg,  1988).  Access  to  sites  for 
stabilization,  interpretation,  or  excavation  may  be 
limited  or  denied. 

Conclusion:  Surface  disturbance  will  be  minimal  and 
will  probably  outweigh  increased  vandalism  due  to 
wilderness  designation.  Closure  to  ORV  activity  will 
protect  sites  from  unintentional  damage  (especially 
those  located  in  sand  dunes)  and  generally  decrease 
accessibility.  Sites  located  near  existing  roads  would 
not  be  protected  from  vandalism.  Cultural  resource 
management  may  be  restricted  in  scope  and  execu- 
tion. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Primitive  recreation  use  in  Utah  is  estimated  to  in- 
crease about  2 to  7 percent  per  year  over  the  fore- 
seeable future  in  relation  to  population  increases  and 
current  trends  of  recreation  use.  The  current  and 
potential  visitor  days  of  ORV  recreation  and/or 
vehicle-related  hunting  use  of  the  WSA  that  would 
occur  without  designation  would  be  eliminated.  It  is 
unlikely  that  increases  in  primitive  recreation  use 
would  offset  losses  in  vehicle-related  use,  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  overall  recreational  use  would 
decline  in  the  WSA.  Because  there  are  other  suitable 
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areas  for  ORV  recreation  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
the  WSA,  ORV  use  would  probably  not  experience  an 
overall  decline  in  the  region. 

Conclusion:  Opportunities  for  primitive  recreation 
would  be  preserved.  Opportunities  for  ORV  use  would 
be  lost,  but  losses  would  not  be  significant  on  a region- 
al basis. 
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( UT-020-060) 


INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  consists  of  68,910 
acres  of  public  land  in  southwestern  Tooele  County 
and  northwestern  Juab  County,  Utah.  About  38,170 
acres  of  the  WSA  are  in  Tooele  County  and  30,740 
acres  are  in  Juab  County.  The  WSA  is  about  80  miles 
from  the  community  of  Tooele  in  Tooele  County  and 
about  90  miles  from  Nephi  in  Juab  County.  The 
Nevada  border  is  about  6 miles  to  the  west  of  the 
WSA. 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  rise  over  8,000  feet  above 
the  desert  valley  floor  to  elevations  in  excess  of 
12,000  feet  and  are  characterized  by  sheer  granite 
cliffs  and  glacial  cirques  at  the  higher  elevations. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  plant  and  animal  species. 
Vegetation  types  include  sagebrush,  pinyon-juniper 
woodland,  and  montane  forest.  Wildlife  species 
include  mule  deer,  bighorn  sheep,  and  many  kinds  of 
birds.  There  are  two  endangered  species  and  seven 
sensitive  species  of  wildlife  that  may  be  found  in  the 
WSA. 

Precipitation  in  the  Deep  Creek  Range  averages  about 
16  inches  at  lower  elevations  to  over  25  inches  on 
the  higher  slopes.  There  are  precipitation  peaks  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  due  to  thunderstorms.  Temper- 
ature distributions  have  been  recorded  at  Ibapah 
(elevation  5,280  feet).  Seasonal  extremes  in  temper- 
ature range  from  a low  winter  recording  of  -39 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (F)  to  a summer  high  of  106 
degrees  F. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  Small  sections  of  the  boundary  of  the  WSA  have 
been  redrawn  to  correct  errors  in  the  Draft  EIS 
maps.  These  changes  did  not  require  acreage  adjust- 
ments because  acreage  calculations  were  based  on  the 
boundaries  as  shown  in  the  inventory  document  and 
Final  EIS. 


2.  The  descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness 
and  Partial  Wilderness  alternatives  have  been  revised 
to  coincide  with  the  House  Range  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan  (RMP)  which  has  replaced  the  West  Desert 
MFP  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  the  RMP  is  establishment  of  an  Area  of  Criti- 
cal Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  in  the  Juab  County 
portion  of  the  WSA. 

3.  The  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (BLM  Proposed 
Action)  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS  would  designate 
6,400  acres  more  than  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alter- 
native presented  in  the  Draft  EIS.  The  partial  has  been 
expanded  along  the  north  and  east  boundaries  to  more 
closely  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  mineralized 
areas. 

4.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (1,546  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  1,546 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  86  acres  of  surface 
disturbance  for  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  The  planned  500  acre  chaining  reported  in  the 
Draft  EIS  has  been  dropped  from  consideration  by 
BLM  and  is  not  addressed  in  the  Final  EIS.  An  addi- 
tional spring  development  project  has  been  proposed 
since  publication  of  the  Draft,  and  is  addressed  in  the 
Final  EIS. 
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Specific  issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and 
policies),  the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to 
the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  were  considered  but 
are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the 
following  reasons. 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  total  surface  disturbance  without  wilder- 
ness designation  have  been  revised  downward  from 
the  1,546  acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  86  acres 
in  the  Final  EIS.  Given  this  new  scenario,  the  impacts 
of  direct  disturbance  of  vegetation  would  be  reduced 
and  would  not  be  significant  with  any  of  the  alterna- 
tives (less  than  0.1  percent  of  the  WSA).  There  are 
no  threatened,  endangered,  or  proposed  threatened  or 
endangered  plant  species  known  to  occur  within  the 
WSA.  In  any  event,  BLM  would  conduct  site-specific 
clearances  of  potentially  disturbed  areas  and  consult 
with  FWS  concerning  impacts  on  threatened  or  endan- 
gered plant  species.  Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation 
are  not  analyzed  in  detail  for  the  Deep  Creek  Moun- 
tains WSA.  Unique  plant  species  such  as  bristlecone 
pine  are  recognized  and  analyzed  as  special  features 
in  the  Wilderness  Values  sections  of  the  Final  EIS. 

2.  Forest  Resources:  The  4,900  acres  of  commercial 
quality  coniferous  woodland  in  the  WSA  would  pro- 
duce about  500,000  board  feet  of  lumber;  however, 
only  about  25,000  board  feet  are  presently  accessi- 
ble. No  commercial  permits  have  been  issued  for  fire- 
wood or  posts  and  noncommercial  pinyon-juniper  har- 
vest has  been  outside  the  WSA.  Since  publication  of 
the  Draft  EIS,  the  BLM  House  Range  RMP  has  closed 
the  area  to  commercial  timber  harvest.  Therefore, 
the  impacts  on  harvest  of  forest  products  would  be 
precluded  with  all  the  alternatives  and  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

3.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, the  estimates  of  surface  disturbance  have  been 
reduced  for  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore,  the  impacts  on 
visual  resources  would  be  less  than  described  in  the 
Draft  EIS.  In  the  Final  EIS,  impacts  on  visual  re- 
sources are  not  addressed  under  the  heading  of 
"Visual  Resources,"  but  are  addressed  as  part  of  the 


discussion  of  naturalness  in  the  Wilderness  Values 
sections. 

4.  Cultural  Resources:  As  discussed  in  the  Draft  EIS, 
cultural  resources  could  be  destroyed  by  surface- 
disturbing  activities.  However,  there  are  only  12  re- 
corded sites  in  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  (none 
of  National  Register  quality),  and  surface  disturbance 
estimated  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive has  been  reduced  from  1,546  acres  to  86  acres 
for  the  Final  EIS.  Dispersed  disturbance  from  ORVs  is 
prevented  by  the  steep  terrain  in  the  WSA. 

In  addition,  inventories  for  the  purpose  of  site  recor- 
dation and  mitigation  of  impacts  would  take  place 
prior  to  any  surface  disturbance.  Given  these  condi- 
tions, impacts  on  cultural  resources  are  not  signifi- 
cant issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains 
WSA  are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  water  resources  including  water  uses 
and  quality. 

3.  Impacts  on  mineral  and  energy  exploration  and  pro- 
duction. 

4.  Impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  and  populations  includ- 
ing special  status  species. 

5.  Impacts  on  livestock  management,  including  vehicle 
access  and  predator  control. 

6.  Impacts  on  recreational  use  including  tradeoffs 
between  vehicle  based  and  primitive  recreation. 

7.  Impacts  on  local  economic  conditions. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  addressed  a variety  of  topics  and  cen- 
tered mainly  on  the  inventory  phase  of  the  wilderness 
review  and  questions  on  BLM's  assessment  of  the  val- 
ue of  wilderness  versus  other  resource  and  scientific 
values  and  the  affects  of  BLM's  proposed  action  on 
wilderness  values  and  wildlife,  including  opportuni- 
ties to  provide  habitat  for  the  sensitive  Bonneville 
cutthroat  trout. 
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See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  comments 
applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis, 
and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  3,  for  responses  to  speci- 
fic comments  about  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

During  scoping,  it  was  suggested  that  an  alternative 
be  prepared  to  cover  only  areas  with  no  resource 
conflicts.  Review  of  this  suggestion  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  resource  conflicts  can  be  minimized  but 
not  completely  eliminated  in  the  Deep  Creek  Moun- 
tains WSA;  therefore,  the  objective  of  the  alterna- 
tive suggested  would  not  be  fully  attainable.  A partial 
alternative  is  included  that  reduces  potential  mineral 
conflicts. 

Also,  an  alternative  was  suggested  to  include  only 
lands  above  7,000  feet  in  elevation.  BLM  did  not  iden- 
tify significant  new  information  or  conflict  resolution 
that  would  result  from  such  an  alternative;  there- 
fore, it  was  eliminated  from  detailed  study. 

Alternatives  that  would  add  acreage,  mainly  in  the 
Basin  and  along  the  southwestern  border  of  the  WSA 
while  deleting  other  small  areas  (net  addition  of  about 
7,090  acres)  were  suggested  by  the  public  during  the 
public  comment  period. 

The  Basin  is  private  land  and  cannot  be  included  in  the 
wilderness  study.  Public  lands  outside  the  WSA  boun- 
dary were  considered  and  found  ineligible  for  wilder- 
ness study  during  the  inventory  phase  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Review  and  are  not  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS.  The 
proposed  deletions  would  not  result  in  impacts  appre- 
ciably different  from  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS  and  offer  no  major  dis- 
tribution between  the  alternatives  analyzed. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA;  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness;  (2)  All  Wilderness  (68,910 
acres);  and  (3)  Partial  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action) 
(57,384  acres). 

A description  of  BLM's  management  practices  under 
each  alternative  follows.  Where  management  inten- 
tions have  not  been  clearly  identified,  assumptions 
are  made  based  on  management  projections.  These 
assumptions  are  indicated  in  each  case.  The  assumed 


BLM  management  actions  presented  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Volume  II  are  also  applicable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  68,910  acres  in  the 
Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land 
use  plans  are  regularly  updated  it  is  assumed  that  the 
area  would  continue  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  Tooele  Planning  Area  MFP  (USDI,  BLM,  1984c) 
and  the  House  Range  Resource  Area  RMP  (USDI,  BLM, 
1987c)  and  subsequent  activity  plans.  In  the  Juab 
County  (southern)  part  of  the  WSA,  30,740  acres 
would  continue  to  be  managed  as  an  ACEC,  outstanding 
natural  area.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  ACEC  man- 
agement are  described  below. 

The  in-held  State  and  private  lands  within  the  WSA 
(refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I)  have  not 
been  identified  in  the  land  use  plans  for  special  Fed- 
eral acquisition  through  exchange  or  purchase.  State 
in-held  and  private  lands  are  analyzed  as  remaining 
under  existing  ownership.  The  figures  and  acreages 
given  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

Approximately  65,320  acres  would  remain  open 
to  mineral  location  and  sale.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  295 
existing  mining  claims  (1,420  acres)  and  poten- 
tial future  mining  claims  (5,900  acres).  Develop- 
ment would  be  regulated  by  unnecessary  or  undue 
degradation  guidelines  (43  CFR  3809)  without  wil- 
derness considerations.  Exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  locatable  minerals  is  expected  because  of 
known  mineral  values  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume 

I). 

The  43  CFR  3809  regulations  normally  require  an 
approved  plan  of  operation  only  for  projects  over 
5 acres  in  size.  Because  the  lands  in  Juab  County 
located  in  the  WSA  have  been  designated  by  the 
RMP  as  an  ACEC,  mining  activities  in  that  portion 
of  the  WSA,  will  require  a plan  of  operation 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  potential  disturb- 
ance. 

There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA.  New 
leases  could  be  developed  under  stipulations 
issued  at  the  time  of  lease  issuance.  The  area 
would  be  managed  under  Category  4 (closed  to 
leasing)  on  about  14,997  acres  and  Category  3 
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(no  surface  occupancy)  on  37,741  acres.  The  re- 
maining 16,172  acres  would  be  managed  as  Cate- 
gory 1 (standard  stipulations).  All  of  the  Cate- 
gory 1 lands  are  in  the  Tooele  County  (northern) 
portion  of  the  WSA.  Although  leasable  minerals 
would  be  managed  as  described,  leasable  mineral 
exploration  and/or  development  are  not  expected 
because  the  level  of  known  resources  and  their 
probability  of  development  are  too  low  to  support 
a development  assumption.  See  Appendix  6 in  Vol- 
ume I for  details  regarding  mineral  and  energy 
resources  exploration  and  development  projec- 
tions. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  of  the 
68,910  acre  area  of  the  WSA  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  the  land  use  plans  at  an  estimated 
1,209  AUMs.  New  rangeland  developments  could 
be  implemented  without  wilderness  considera- 
tions. Redevelopment  of  Trough  Spring  and  con- 
struction of  a water  pipeline  and  development  of 
Birch  Springs  are  planned. 

About  3,827  acres  of  public  lands  would  continue 
to  be  managed  as  public  water  reserves  that  are 
segregated  from  public  land  law  and  mining  of 
nonmetalliferous  minerals.  These  reserves  are  in 
isolated  parcels  around  Trough,  Willow,  and  Cold 
Springs  and  in  Choke  Cherry  and  Pole  Canyons. 
Large  parcels  are  located  in  the  Thoms,  Trout 
Creek,  Birch  Creek  and  Granite  Creek  Canyon 
drainages.  The  BLM  House  Range  RMP  further 
restricts  activities  on  3,590  acres  of  these  pub- 
lic water  reserves  in  Juab  County  by  closing 
them  to  location  of  mining  claims. 

Bighorn  sheep  were  reintroduced  to  the  WSA  in 
1984.  This  activity  would  continue  to  be  allowed. 
Planned  wildlife  habitat  developments  include  five 
spring  projects  and  one  reservoir,  about  240 
stream  and  bank  stabilization  structures  (made 
from  hand-placed  logs)  in  the  streams  of  the 
WSA,  and  hand-thinning  of  approximately  200 
acres  of  aspen  in  two  locations. 

The  present  52,600  acres  of  ORV  closure  would 
remain  in  effect.  Approximately  10  of  the  15 
miles  of  existing  ways  and  jeep  trails  would 
remain  open  to  vehicular  use.  Access  to  private 
land  in-holdings  (256  acres)  would  continue  to  be 
allowed. 

The  entire  68,910-acre  area  would  continue  to  be 
open  only  to  harvest  of  certain  forest  woodland 


products,  such  as  pine  nuts,  firewood,  and  fence- 
posts.  Significant  noncommercial  harvest  is  not 
expected  because  of  distance  to  market  areas  and 
limited  access. 

The  area  would  continue  to  be  managed  under  VRM 
Class  II  on  42,180  acres,  Class  III  on  16,730 
acres,  and  Class  IV  on  10,000  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

Given  BLM  management  actions  described  above 
and  the  resources  described  in  the  Affected  Envi- 
ronment section,  BLM  anticipates  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  result  in  approximately  86  acres  of  sur- 
face disturbance  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Planned  rangeland  and  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment projects  including  a reservoir,  a buried 
small-diameter  water  pipeline,  and  seven  spring 
developments  would  disturb  a total  of  8 acres. 
These  developments  would  be  located  adjacent  to 
existing  roads  and  would  not  require  additional 
road  construction.  It  is  estimated  that  disturbance 
associated  with  spring  and  pipeline  developments 
would  be  reclaimed  within  2 years  and  that  the 
reservoir  would  be  in  place  over  the  long  term 
and  would  require  maintenance  once  every  20 
years. 

About  23  acres  of  mineral-related  disturbance 
would  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  T.  9 S.,  R.  18 
W.,  as  a result  of  continuing  mining  claim  opera- 
tions in  and  near  the  Willow  Springs  and  Clifton 
Mining  Districts.  New  roads  would  not  be  required 
in  this  area.  An  additional  51  acres  of  surface  dis- 
turbance would  occur  in  the  northernmost  portion 
of  the  WSA  due  to  exploratory  drilling  and  con- 
struction of  approximately  4 miles  of  new  roads. 
Based  on  similar  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
WSA,  it  is  projected  that  mining  operations  would 
require  a maximum  of  20  employees  at  any  one 
time.  About  4 acres  of  surface  disturbance  would 
result  from  up  to  2 miles  of  access  road  construc- 
tion to  an  in-held  State  section  in  the  WSA  located 
in  the  area  of  assumed  mineral  development  (T.  9 
S.,  R.  18  W.,  sec.  32). 

The  mining  operations  would  be  underground  and 
developed  under  the  unnecessary  and  undue  degra- 
dation guidelines  of  43  CFR  3809  regulations.  It  is 
likely  that  developed  claims  would  be  patented  and 
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disturbance  would  remain  over  the  long  term. 
Exploration  roads  would  also  likely  remain  in 
place  over  the  long  term. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected 
due  to  management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  in  the  WSA  is  projected  to  in- 
crease above  the  current  estimated  use  of  5,600 
annual  visitor  days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per 
year.  Approximately  63  percent  of  the  use  would 
continue  to  involve  vehicular  access  on  10  miles 
of  existing  ways  and  4 miles  of  new  roads. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  all  68,910  acres  of  the  Deep 
Creek  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act 
of  Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilder- 
ness Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to  pre- 
serve its  wilderness  character.  The  policy  of  the 
State  of  Utah  is  to  reserve  its  position  regarding 
exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particular  WSA 
(see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on  this  policy 
regarding  exchange  of  State  lands,  and  provisions  of 
BLM’s  Wilderness  Management  Guidelines  regarding 
private  lands,  it  is  assumed  that  State  and  private 
lands  would  remain  under  existing  ownership.  Five 
State  sections  (3,207.8  acres)  and  three  tracts 
totaling  256  acres  of  private  land  are  within  the  WSA 
(see  Map  3,  and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I).  The  figures 
and  acreages  given  under  this  alternative  are  for 
Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  68,910  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  sale.  Develop- 
ment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  that  portion  of  the  approxi- 
mately 5,900  acres  of  existing  mining  claims 
that  may  be  determined  to  be  valid.  Development 
would  be  regulated  by  unnecessary  or  undue  deg- 
radation guidelines  (43  CFR  3809),  with  concern 
for  wilderness  values.  Mineral  exploration  and 
development  are  expected  following  designation 
because  valid  claims  may  be  found  in  the  WSA. 
There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA  and 
new  leases  would  not  be  issued.  Therefore,  no 
leasable  mineral  activities  would  occur  following 
designation. 


The  1,209  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  remain  avail- 
able to  livestock  as  presently  allotted.  After  des- 
ignation, maintenance  of  one  partly  developed 
spring  (Trough  Spring)  with  pipes  and  troughs 
would  be  allowed  as  in  the  past,  based  on  practi- 
cal necessity  and  reasonableness.  No  areas  within 
the  WSA  have  been  identified  for  future  rangeland 
developments  for  livestock,  except  for  redevelop- 
ment of  Trough  Spring  with  the  addition  of  1 mile 
of  pipeline  and  development  of  Birch  Springs.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  planned  pipeline  and  spring  devel- 
opments would  be  designed  and  installed  in  a man- 
ner consistent  with  wilderness  protection  criter- 
ia. 

A short  (0.2  mile)  buried  pipeline  in  the  WSA  has 
been  proposed  in  connection  with  two  small  hydro- 
electric projects  planned  adjacent  to  the  WSA.  A 
rights-of-way  for  the  pipeline  has  been  granted 
and  assumed  that  the  pipeline  would  be  built. 

Public  water  reserves  on  3,827  acres  of  public 
land  in  the  WSA  would  be  maintained. 

The  entire  68,910-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560  provisions.  About  15  miles  of  existing 
vehicular  ways  and  jeep  trails  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  vehicular  use  except  as  indicated  above. 
About  8 miles  (approximately  10  percent)  of  the 
WSA  boundary  follow  existing  gravel  and  dirt 
roads  that  would  remain  open  to  vehicular  travel. 
Short  segments  of  five  existing  roads,  totaling 
about  4 miles,  would  be  cherry-stemmed,  would 
dead  end  into  the  WSA,  and  would  be  open  to  ve- 
hicles. These  segments  are  at  the  edge  of  the  WSA 
near  Granite  Creek,  Indian  Farm  Creek,  Overland 
Canyon,  Cold  Spring  Canyon,  and  Arts  Canyon. 
Access  to  256  acres  of  private  land  in-holdings 
(three  locations)  would  be  allowed. 

Visual  resources  on  all  68,910  acres  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I stand- 
ards, which  generally  allow  for  only  natural 
ecological  change. 

• Action  Scenario 

Given  the  BLM  management  actions  described 
above  and  the  resources  described  in  the  Affected 
Environment  sections,  BLM  projects  that  overall, 
36  acres  of  the  WSA  would  be  disturbed  in  the 
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foreseeable  future  with  this  alternative.  Locat- 
able  mineral  exploration  and  development  work 
would  be  restricted  to  existing,  valid  claims  at 
the  time  of  wilderness  designation.  Because  poten- 
tially valid  claims  are  found  in  the  WSA,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  26  acres  of  surface  disturbance  would 
result  from  locatable  mineral-related  activities 
in  the  areas  described  in  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative.  In  addition,  4 acres  of  disturb- 
ance are  projected  for  2 miles  of  access  road 
construction  to  in-held  State  land. 

The  mining  operations  would  be  developed  under 
the  unnecessary  and  undue  degradation  guidelines 
of  the  43  CFR  3809  regulations.  It  is  likely  that 
developed  claims  would  be  patented  and  disturb- 
ance would  remain  over  the  long  term. 

Approximately  6 acres  of  surface  disturbance 
would  result  from  the  rangeland  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat improvement  projects.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
disturbance  associated  with  the  spring  and  pipe- 
line developments  would  be  reclaimed  within  a 2- 
year  period. 

No  disturbance  is  projected  from  ORV  activity 
due  to  management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  in  the  WSA  is  projected  to  eventu- 
ally increase  above  the  5,600  annual  visitor  days 
of  current  use  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per 
year.  Use  may  initially  decrease  because  vehicles 
would  no  longer  be  used  for  access. 

• Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed  Action) 
(57,384  acres) 

With  this  alternative,  57,384  acres  of  the  Deep 
Creek  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  as  wilder- 
ness (refer  to  Map  3).  The  designated  area  would 
include  about  28,260  acres  in  Tooele  County  and 
29,124  acres  in  Juab  County.  The  objective  of  this 
alternative  is  to  minimize  conflict  between  wilder- 
ness designation  and  potential  mineral  exploration  and 
development  (see  Appendix  11  in  Volume  I).  The 
57,384  acres  analyzed  as  wilderness  under  this  alter- 
native include  most  of  the  southern  part  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  northern  part  of  the  WSA.  This 
generally  includes  the  steepest  and  most  mountainous 
portion  of  the  WSA.  The  1 1 ,526  acre  area  (north  and 
northeast  side  and  four  small  areas  along  the  south- 
east side)  within  the  WSA,  but  outside  of  that  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  would  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  current  Tooele  MFP  and  House  Range  RMP, 


as  described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. The  57,384  acre  area  designated  as  wilderness 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wil- 
derness Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  as 
described  in  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 

The  policy  of  the  Stateof  Utah  is  to  reserve  its  posi- 
tion regarding  exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any 
particular  WSA  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on 
this  policy  regarding  exchange  of  State  lands,  and 
provisions  of  BLM’s  Wilderness  Management  Guide- 
lines regarding  private  lands,  it  is  projected  that 
State  and  private  lands  would  remain  under  existing 
ownership.  There  are  3,208  acres  in  five  sections  of 
State  land  in  the  portion  of  the  WSA  that  would  be 
designated,  as  well  as  135  acres  of  private  land  in 
two  parcels.  The  figures  and  acreages  described  for 
this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  57,384  acre  wilderness  would  be  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  mineral 
leasing  (Category  4)  and  sale.  In  the  57,384-acre 
area,  development  work,  extraction,  and  patent- 
ing would  be  allowed  to  continue  on  2,280  acres 
in  114  existing  mining  claims  provided  that  they 
are  valid.  There  are  no  existing  oil  and  gas  leases 
in  the  WSA.  New  leases  would  not  be  issued  in  the 
designated  portion.  The  11,526-acre  area  not  des- 
ignated wilderness  would  be  open  to  future  miner- 
al location,  leasing,  and  sale.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  of  181  existing  mining 
claims  (3,620  acres)  and  future  mining  claims 
could  occur  in  the  11,526-acre  area.  The  area  not 
designated  would  be  managed  as  leasing  Category 
1 (standard  stipulations).  Development  of  future 
leases  could  occur  without  concern  for  wilderness 
values.  Locatable  mineral  activities  related  to 
existing  mining  claims  are  expected  in  both  the 
designated  and  nondesignated  areas  because  there 
are  known  mineral  resources.  Leasable  mineral 
development  is  not  projected  in  the  WSA  because 
the  level  of  known  resources  and  the  probability 
of  their  development  are  too  low  to  support  a 
development  assumption  (see  Appendix  6 in  Vol- 
ume I). 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  to 
occur  in  the  57, 384-acre  wilderness  area.  The 
AUMs  in  the  57,384-acre  area  would  remain 
available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted 
(approximately  994  AUMs).  It  is  projected  that 
the  proposed  Birch  Springs  development  would  be 
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designed  and  installed  in  the  wilderness  area  con- 
sistent with  wilderness  protection  standards.  In 
the  11,526-acre  nonwilderness  area,  grazing  use 
would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  MFP  (an  esti- 
mated 215  AUMs).  Trough  Springs  would  be  re- 
developed without  concern  for  wilderness  values. 

A short  buried  water  pipeline  associated  with 
small  hydroelectric  projects,  as  described  in  the 
All  Wilderness  Alternative,  would  be  constructed 
within  the  area  designated  as  wilderness  in  this 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Planned  wildlife  developments  in  the  57,384  acre 
area  include  one  spring,  210  stream  and  bank  sta- 
bilization structures,  and  hand-thinning  of  aspen 
in  two  locations.  The  spring  project  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  stream  stabilization  features  would 
be  designed  and  installed  consistent  with  wilder- 
ness protection  standards.  In  the  remaining 
11,526-acre  area,  four  spring  developments  and 
a planned  reservoir  would  be  allowed  without  con- 
cern for  wilderness  values. 

The  mountains  and  canyons  that  would  comprise 
the  57,384-acre  wilderness  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use.  Short  segments  of  four  existing  roads, 
totaling  about  3 miles,  would  be  cherry-stemmed 
and  would  provide  vehicular  access  near  Granite 
Creek,  Indian  Farm  Creek,  Gold  Spring  Canyon, 
and  Arts  Canyon.  Access  to  about  135  acres  (two 
locations)  of  private  land  in-holdings  would  be 
allowed.  About  8.5  miles  of  existing  open  ways 
and  jeep  trails  would  not  be  available  for  vehicu- 
lar use  except  in  situations  described  under  the 
All  Wilderness  Alternative.  The  11,526  acres  not 
designated  in  the  WSA  would  be  open  to  ORV  use. 
The  5 miles  of  ways  and  jeep  trails  in  the  Juab 
County  portion  of  the  WSA  would  be  closed  and 
not  available  for  use.  ORV  use  would  be  physically 
restricted  to  existing  roads  and  ways  by  terrain 
and  surface  features. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  57,384  acres 
of  wilderness  would  not  be  allowed  except  for  har- 
vest of  pine  nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering  of 
dead-and-down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other 
than  mechanical  means.  The  remaining  11,526 
acres  would  be  open  to  harvest  of  woodland  pro- 
ducts such  as  pine  nuts,  noncommercial  firewood, 
and  fenceposts.  Forest-woodland  product  harvest- 
ing is  not  expected  because  of  distance  to  market 
areas  and  limited  access. 


Visual  resources  on  the  57,384-acre  wilderness 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I 
standards,  which  generally  allow  for  only  natural 
ecological  change.  The  remaining  11,526  acres 
would  be  managed  as  Class  II  on  700  acres,  Class 
III  on  2,526  acres,  and  Class  IV  on  8,300  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

Implementation  of  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive would  result  in  a total  of  85  acres  of  surface 
disturbance.  It  is  projected  that  20  acres  of  dis- 
turbance would  occur  in  the  designated  portion  of 
the  WSA,  and  that  65  acres  would  be  disturbed  in 
the  nondesignated  portion. 

In  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA,  18  acres 
would  be  disturbed  as  a result  of  continued  locat- 
able  mining  operations  in  and  near  the  Willow 
Springs  and  Clifton  Mining  Districts  located  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  WSA  and  for  access  to 
in-held  State  land  as  previously  discussed.  Two 
acres  of  surface  disturbance  associated  with 
rangeland  and  wildlife  habitat  projects  (two 
spring  developments)  are  projected  in  the  desig- 
nated portion. 

In  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  WSA,  5 acres 
of  surface  disturbance  would  result  from  range- 
land  and  wildlife  habitat  improvements,  and  60 
acres  of  disturbance  would  result  from  locatable 
mineral  activities.  Rangeland  and  wildlife  habitat 
projects  would  include  five  spring  developments, 
a buried  small-diameter  water  pipeline,  and  one 
reservoir.  The  majority  of  surface  disturbance 
resulting  from  locatable  mineral  activities  would 
take  place  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
WSA,  as  described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected  due 
to  management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  in  the  WSA  is  projected  to  eventu- 
ally increase  above  the  current  estimated  5,600 
annual  visitor  days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per 
year.  Initially,  use  may  decrease  because  vehicle 
use  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  designated  area. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 summarizes  the  environmental  consequences 

of  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  detail. 
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DEEP  CREEK  MOUNTAINS  WSA 


AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  as  required  by  the  CEQ  guidelines 
and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
wide analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  the  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  alternatives  described  in 
the  WSA  analysis.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  infor- 
mation for  this  section  was  taken  from  BLM  staff 
specialists,  technical  reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

The  WSA  contains  approximately  68,910  acres  of  pub- 
lic land.  There  are  approximately  30,740  acres  in 
Juab  County  and  approximately  38,170  acres  in 
Tooele  County.  The  WSA  extends  about  28  miles  in  a 
north  to  south  direction  and  varies  in  width  from  less 
than  1 to  nearly  7 miles  in  an  east  to  west  direction. 

It  is  one  of  the  larger  WSAs  in  the  west  central  area 
of  Utah. 

• Naturalness 

There  are  three  patented  mining  claims  (private  in- 
holdings) in  the  northern  end  of  the  WSA,  totaling  256 
acres.  These  tracts  have  significant  surface  disturb- 
ances. There  are  numerous  mine  shafts,  tailings,  and 
old  mine  structures  in  Reilly,  Pole,  Chokeberry, 
North  Pass,  Sevy,  Sheep,  and  Willow  Spring  Canyons, 
Bagley  Gulch,  and  Blood  Mountain.  The  mine  workings 
and  adjoining  road  systems  and  ways  comprise 
approximately  1,000  acres  of  surface  disturbance 
inside  the  WSA.  There  is  a total  of  about  15  miles  of 
ways  and  jeep  trails  extending  for  short  distances  up 
numerous  canyons  in  from  the  boundary  of  the  WSA. 
Approximately  5 miles  are  closed  to  vehicle  use 
under  the  RMP.  Approximately  10  acres  were  dis- 
turbed by  placement  of  an  8 inch  buried  water  pipe- 
line from  Granite  Creek.  This  disturbance  has  been 
reclaimed. 

The  remainder  of  the  WSA  is  in  essentially  a natural 
condition.  There  are  no  sights  or  sounds  outside  the 
WSA  that  would  impact  naturalness.  Overall,  the 
entire  68,910  acres  appear  to  meet  the  Wilderness 
Act  criteria  for  naturalness. 


• Solitude 

Opportunities  for  recreationists  to  find  solitude  (i.e., 
a secluded  spot  away  from  others)  within  the  WSA 
are  influenced  by  size,  topography,  vegetation,  and 
the  absence  of  distracting  sights  and  sounds. 

The  WSA  ranges  in  elevation  from  approximately 
5,000  feet  to  over  12,000  feet  on  the  higher  peaks. 
The  many  streams  draining  to  the  east  have  cut  nar- 
row, steep-sided  canyons.  There  is  a wide  variety  of 
vegetation,  from  pinyon-juniper  at  the  lower  eleva- 
tions to  Douglas  fir,  white  fir,  and  bristlecone  pine  on 
the  higher  ridges.  Both  topographic  and  vegetation 
screening  are  excellent,  and  one  could  easily  find 
seclusion  from  others  in  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  WSA.  Opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  WSA  are  considered  outstanding.  Juniper- 
grassland,  comprising  approximately  6,546  acres  of 
the  WSA,  is  located  along  the  benchlands  or  adjacent 
to  the  northern  boundary,  and  provides  little  opportun- 
ity for  solitude.  Opportunities  for  solitude  in  these 
areas  are  less  than  outstanding. 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  within  the  South 
Range  of  the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range. 
The  South  Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt 
Flats  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west 
from  the  Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within 
Nevada.  This  is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest  military 
air  spaces.  There  are  15,000  aircraft  including  all 
types  of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area. 
There  are  100  to  150  (conservative  estimate)  air- 
craft flights  per  day  over  the  South  Range  6 days  per 
week.  Flights  occur  as  low  as  100  feet  above  the 
ground  surface.  Speeds  are  subsonic  except  in  the 
very  northern  portion  of  the  test  range  in  the  area 
around  Ibapah,  where  supersonic  speeds  are  also 
reached.  Heaviest  use  areas  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  test  range  which  includes  the  Deep  Creek  Moun- 
tains WSA  (Davies,  1985).  Aircraft  occasionally  fly 
directly  over  the  WSA,  and  these  overflights  can  be  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  visitors  seeking  solitude. 
Most  of  these  overflights  are  usually  not  directly 
over  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA,  but  are  super- 
sonic in  portions  of  this  area.  Military  flights  are 
occasional  off-site  intrusions  (sights  and  sounds)  that 
detract  from,  but  generally  do  not  eliminate,  the  over- 
all opportunities  for  solitude. 
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• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

A wide  variety  of  recreational  opportunities  were 
identified  during  the  BLM  Intensive  Wilderness  Inven- 
tory (USDI,  BLM,  1980).  These  included  hiking/back- 
packing, horseback  riding,  fishing,  hunting,  nature 
study,  and  sightseeing.  The  availability  of  water 
greatly  enhances  the  hiking/backpacking  and  horse- 
back riding  activities  and  allows  the  recreationist  to 
spend  extended  periods  of  time  in  this  mountain 
range.  Hunting  is  primarily  for  deer,  mountain  lion, 
and  chukar  partridge.  Huntable  populations  of  antelope 
and  grouse  also  exist,  but  numbers  are  relatively 
small  and  probably  attract  few  hunters.  Fishing  is  a 
supplemental  activity  engaged  in  by  hikers  and  camp- 
ers. There  is  a variety  of  nature  study  opportunities 
available.  Existing  possibilities  include  both  biological 
and  botanical  observation  and  specimen  collecting. 
The  variety  and  number  of  these  opportunities  allow 
for  recreational  experiences  of  very  high  quality. 
Approximately  6,546  acres  of  the  WSA  (the  open 
slopes  and  sagebrush  flats  at  the  lower  elevations) 
fail  to  offer  outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation.  The  remainder  of  the  WSA  meets  the 
requirements  for  primitive  recreation  set  by  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

• Special  Features 

Special  features  identified  during  the  wilderness  in- 
ventory include  Bonneville  cutthroat  trout,  the  giant 
stonefly,  grapefern,  12  archaeological  sites,  and 
bristlecone  pine.  Two  streams  in  the  Deep  Creek  Moun- 
tains are  known  to  have  a pure  strain  of  the  Bonne- 
ville cutthroat  trout  (Salmo  clarki  Utah).  These  trout 
are  a remnant  of  the  trout  that  once  inhabited  Lake 
Bonneville,  which  covered  a large  portion  of  western 
Utah.  The  Bonneville  cutthroat  trout  is  a Category  2 
candidate  species.  The  giant  stonefly  is  found  in  most 
of  the  streams  of  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains.  Although 
abundant  in  streams  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  stonefly 
is  quite  uncommon  to  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  grapefern  was  discovered  growing  above  the 
10,000-foot  level  in  Indian  Farm  Creek  Canyon  in 
1944.  This  original  discovery  has  not  been  duplicated. 
Normally  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  unusual  to  find  the  grapefern  this  far 
south. 

Twelve  archaeological  sites  were  found  in  the  WSA 
during  an  inventory  in  1976  and  1977.  The  sites  are 
mostly  open  lithic  and  rockshelter  sites  and  indicate 


semipermanent  occupancy  by  the  Archaic  Sevier  and 
Paiute-Shoshone  cultures. 

Three  stands  of  bristlecone  pine  have  been  found  in 
the  WSA,  but  the  approximate  ages  of  these  trees 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  WSA  has  other  resource  values  that,  although  not 
identified  as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory, 
could  be  considered  special  features.  Two  endangered 
species,  the  bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon,  and  sev- 
en sensitive  species  are  found  in  the  area.  The  WSA 
has  a large  variety  of  wildlife  species,  including  big- 
horn sheep  and  cougar  that  are  species  associated 
with  wilderness.  The  WSA  has  a wide  variety  of 
flora.  It  is  the  highest  block-faulted  mountain  range  in 
Western  Utah  and  the  third  highest  mountain  range  in 
the  Great  Basin  area  of  the  Basin  and  Range  Geograph- 
ic Province.  About  36  percent  of  the  WSA  is  rated  as 
Class  A scenic  quality.  The  high  mountain  peaks  are 
distinguishing  scenic  features.  So  are  the  streams.  In 
addition,  many  vantage  points  occur  for  views  out- 
ward to  the  contrasting  desert. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  and  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon 
woodland,  Western  Ponderosa  forest,  Great  Basin 
sagebrush,  and  saltbush-greasewood.  Refer  to  the 
Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species  section 
for  more  discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types.  To 
see  how  the  ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by 
this  WSA  compare  Statewide  and  nationally  with 
existing  and  potential  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion units  refer  to  the  Wilderness  Values  section  of 
Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Provo- 
Orem,  Utah;  Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  in  a PSD  Class  II 
area  under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended.  The  quality  of  the  air  is  generally  good  to 
excellent.  The  nearest  Class  I area  (extremely  limit- 
ed air  quality  degradation  permitted)  is  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park,  150  miles  to  the  southeast. 

Unimpaired  visibility  is  an  important  value  of  the 
WSA.  Panoramas  of  Great  Basin  block-faulted 
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mountains  rising  steeply  from  sagebrush-covered 
plains  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  generally  excellent 
clarity  of  the  air.  The  WSA  is  near  the  center  of  an 
area  with  the  highest  visual  range  (70+  miles)  in  the 
United  States  (EPA,  1979). 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  Deep  Creek  Range  of  west-central  Utah  is  the 
highest,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent  and  unique 
landmark  in  western  Utah.  It  is  the  third  highest 
range  in  the  Great  Basin  area  of  the  Basin  and  Range 
Physiographic  Province.  The  topography  of  the  WSA 
is  characteristic  of  this  province.  The  Deep  Creek 
Mountains  rise  steeply  above  the  surrounding  val- 
leys, trending  generally  north-south  along  blockfault- 
ed  planes.  Foothills  are  generally  absent,  and  a sharp 
contrast  exists  between  mountains  and  valleys. 

Bedrock  exposed  in  the  WSA  consists  mostly  of  Pre- 
cambrian  sedimentary  rocks  (some  of  which  are 
metamorphosed)  and  Cambrian  sedimentary  rocks 
that  have  been  intruded  by  a large,  granitic  body  of 
Tertiary  age,  known  as  the  Ibapah  stock.  Lower  Paleo- 
zoic sedimentary  rocks  are  exposed  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  tract,  where  Tertiary  volcanics  and 
dikes  also  outcrop.  The  intrusive  body  has  produced 
mineralization  (gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.),  but  much 
of  the  associated  mining  activity  is  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  range,  mostly  outside  the  WSA.  Complex 
structural  features,  including  overturned  synclines, 
tightly  folded  anticlines,  thrust  faults,  and  high- 
angled faults  surround  the  stock. 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  dominate  their  geologic 
setting  in  altitude  and  sheer  mass.  To  the  north  and 
east  of  the  range  stretches  the  vast,  flat  Great  Salt 
Lake  Desert.  To  the  south  and  west,  beyond  the  limit 
of  unaided  vision,  lie  scattered  mountain  ranges.  Out 
of  this  barren  landscape,  between  alluvial  outwash 
and  playa  basins  with  an  approximate  elevation  of 
4,000  feet,  rises  a 30  mile  long,  8,000  to  10,000 
foot  ridgeline  that  is  the  Deep  Creek  Range,  topped  by 
two  12,000  foot  peaks.  The  large  Ibapah  stock  under- 
lying the  central  portions  of  the  WSA  contributes  to 
the  high  rugged  topography  of  the  area. 

Soils 

There  are  four  general  soil  associations  in  the  WSA. 
Soil  associations  vary  considerably,  depending  on 
elevation,  slope,  and  parent  material.  The  largest 
portion  is  moderate  to  very  deep  cobbly  loams  form- 
ed in  alluvium  and  residium  derived  from  granites, 


quartzite,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Other  soils  are 
cobbly  loams,  clay  loams,  and  silt  loams  developed 
from  domolite,  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  limestone 
material.  The  entire  WSA  (68,910  acres)  is  in  the 
slight  erosion  condition  class  which  indicates  very 
little  erosion  activity  (0.6  cubic  yard  per  acre  annu- 
ally). Erosion  condition  class  is  based  on  soil  surface 
factors  (terms  are  defined  in  the  Glossary).  The  cur- 
rent annual  soil  loss  for  the  WSA  is  approximately 
41,346  cubic  yards. 

The  reclamation  potential  of  the  soils  in  the  WSA  de- 
pends on  the  particular  site,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  disturbance.  Generally,  reclamation  poten- 
tial for  shallow,  cobbly  loams  is  low,  while  there  is 
good  potential  for  reclamation  in  areas  with  deep 
loams. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  within  the  Bonne- 
ville Basin  Section  of  the  Great  Basin  Division  of  the 
Intermountain  Botanical  Region  (Cronquist,  Holmgren, 
Holmgren,  and  Reveal,  1972).  The  WSA  is  exceptional 
because  it  has  representatives  from  several  different 
floras.  Plant  species  from  the  Snake  Range  and  Pine 
Valley  Mountains  to  the  south  and  the  Utah  Plateaus 
and  Wasatch  Range  to  the  north  and  east  occur  in  the 
Deep  Creek  Mountains.  The  major  existing  vegetation 
types  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing 

Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Pinyon-juniper  woodland 

37,212 

54 

Conifer  forest/Aspen 

19,782 

28 

Sagebrush-grass 

8,856 

13 

Desert  shrub 

2,756 

4 

Riparian 

304 

lass  than  1 

Total 

68,910 

100 

Source:  USDI,  BLM.  1982a  and  1987c 


The  pinyon-juniper  woodland  dominates  the  WSA.  This 
association  includes  Utah  juniper,  bluebunch  wheat- 
grass,  big  sagebrush,  and  a wide  variety  of  forbs. 

The  most  interesting  community  present  is  the  mon- 
tane forest,  found  on  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
south  and  west  slopes.  Associated  species  include 
white  fir,  subalpine  fir,  Engelmann  spruce,  Douglas 
fir,  and  Ponderosa  pine,  bristlecone,  and  limber  pine. 
Bristlecone  and  limber  pine  occur  on  ridgetops  with 
some  Ponderosa  pine  scattered  among  the  Douglas  and 
white  fir. 
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A unique  ecological  component  of  the  WSA  is  the 
bristlecone  pine.  Some  of  the  trees  have  approached 
the  size  and  appearance  of  the  trees  in  California's 
Methuselah  Grove,  home  of  the  world's  oldest  living 
trees.  There  are  also  significant  stands  of  young  bris- 
tlecone pine  that  provide  the  WSA  with  a self- 
perpetuating  community  of  significant  ecological 
interest. 

The  lower  slopes  and  foothills  of  the  WSA  are  cov- 
ered by  sagebrush  and  desert  shrub  communities  com- 
prised of  sagebrush,  shadscale,  horsebrush,  rabbit- 
brush, saltbush,  winterfat,  Mormon  tea,  snakeweed, 
cactus,  and  associated  grasses. 

There  are  an  estimated  184  acres  of  riparian  vegeta- 
tion along  the  seven  streams  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  WSA.  Some  120  acres  of  additional  riparian 
vegetation  are  found  in  the  canyons  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  WSA  (5  miles  of  canyon  bottoms). 

No  threatened,  endangered,  or  proposed  threatened  or 
endangered  plant  species  are  known  to  occur  within 
the  WSA.  One  Category  2 candidate  species  and  two 
unlisted  special  status  species,  Hackelia  ibapaensis. 
Draba  kassii.  and  Sclerocactus  pubispinus.  are  known 
to  occur  near  the  WSA  and  likely  occur  inside  the 
WSA. 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain Sagebrush  Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the 
Bailey-Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978). 
The  PNV  types  in  the  WSA  are  listed  in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 


PNV  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Juniper-pinyon  woodland 

25,000 

36 

Western  Ponderosa  forest 

23,910 

35 

Great  Basin  sagebrush 

14,000 

20 

Saltb  rush-grease  wood 

6-OQQ 

2 

Total  68.910 

100 

Source:  USDI.  USGS.  1978. 


Water  Resources 

The  Juab  County  portion  of  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains 
WSA  includes  seven  perennial  streams  totaling  21 
miles  inside  the  WSA.  The  water  quality  of  these 
streams  is  good,  and  all  are  used  for  irrigation  down- 
stream in  the  valleys.  Other  uses  include  wildlife, 
domestic  livestock,  and  small  town  and  ranch  culi- 


nary use.  The  springs  and  streams  are  classified  by 
the  State  of  Utah  as  beneficial  use  Classes  3A  and  4 
(which  protect  water  quality  for  cold  water  fishing 
and  livestock  watering).  All  surface  waters  on  public 
land  in  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  were  designated  as 
anti-degradation  waters.  Deep  Creek  Mountains  were 
determined  by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  to  be  a low-priority  area  due  to  low  popu- 
lation and  intermittent  streams.  Data  indicate  that 
very  little  impact  to  water  quality  has  occurred  since 
the  water  quality  assessment  of  1984.  All  of  these 
creeks  are  diverted  into  concrete-lined  ditches  or 
concrete  pipelines  to  carry  the  water  across  rocky 
foothills  outside  the  WSA  to  the  farms  located  in  the 
valley.  Of  the  seven  streams,  Trout,  Birch,  Indian 
Farm,  and  Thoms  Creek  cross  Indian,  private,  or 
State  lands  upstream  of  the  WSA.  The  headwaters  of 
these  streams  are  not  well  suited  to  installations  or 
diversions  that  would  affect  downstream  flows.  The 
remainder  of  the  streams  all  originate  in  the  WSA. 
However,  water  originating  on  Indian  lands  would  be 
considered  as  water  reserved  under  the  Winter 
Doctrine  for  use  by  the  reservation.  Since  the  waters 
flow  east  and  the  reservation  is  on  the  west,  trans- 
mountain diversions  would  be  required. 

Trough  Spring  is  located  at  the  extreme  southern  tip 
of  the  WSA;  the  water  is  of  good  quality  and  used 
primarily  by  sheep  and  cattle.  Flow  is  estimated  at 
20  gallons  per  minute  (gpm). 

Water  sources  are  scarce  in  the  Tooele  County  por- 
tion of  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains.  Only  1 mile  of  one 
perennial  stream  is  located  in  Tooele  County.  Water 
from  this  stream  is  collected  in  a valley  reservoir 
and  used  for  irrigation.  Four  small  springs  are  also 
located  in  the  Tooele  County  portion  of  the  WSA.  All 
of  these  water  sources  flow  freely.  None  are  used  for 
culinary  or  irrigation  purposes.  The  combined  over- 
flow from  all  four  springs  (40  gpm  maximum)  would 
not  fill  a streambed  or  an  irrigation  ditch  for  an  ex- 
tended length  of  time.  Within  the  WSA,  only  Trough 
Spring  has  improvements  (pipes,  troughs,  etc.)  in 
place. 

Water  flow  records  and  data  are  available  for  Trout 
Creek.  Trout  Creek  is  larger  than  the  other  streams 
in  the  WSA,  with  the  exception  of  Birch  Creek.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  flows  of  Birch  Creek  are  similar  to 
those  in  Trout  Creek  which  vary  from  about  0.25  cfs 
to  177  cfs,  with  an  average  discharge  of  about  6 cfs, 
for  4,300  acre-feet  per  year  (USGS,  1987).  All 
perennial  streams  in  the  WSA  are  fully  appropriated 
(UDNRE,  DWR,  1988). 
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The  water  right  filings  for  Trout  Creek  are  typical  of 
the  remaining  streams  in  the  WSA.  There  are  four 
water  right  holders  with  a total  right  of  18  cfs  in  the 
valley.  Consequently,  the  existing  water  rights  allow 
for  use  of  about  three  times  the  average  flow  of  the 
stream.  Some  isolated  springs  in  the  WSA  on  either 
side  of  the  mountain  range  may  still  be  available  for 
appropriation  (UDNRE,  DWR,  1987). 

Two  private,  small  hydroelectric  generating  projects 
have  been  proposed,  involving  the  lower  parts  of 
Birch,  Trout,  and  Granite  Creeks  (USDI,  BLM, 
1982c).  Most  features  of  these  projects  would  be 
adjacent  to  and  outside  of  the  WSA;  however,  water 
diversion  pipelines  could  extend  a short  distance  (0.2 
mile)  into  the  WSA.  Rights-of-way  for  these  water 
resource  developments  have  been  issued;  however, 
as  of  March  1985,  nothing  has  been  constructed. 
Approximately  3,827  acres  of  the  WSA  are  in  BLM 
public  water  reserves  (PWRs)  (see  Table  4). 

Table  4 

Public  Water  Reserve  Withdrawals 
Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA 


Location  Acres 


Township  11  South,  Range  17  West,  Section  18  467 

Township  11  South,  Range  17  West,  Section  19  121 

Township  9 South,  Range  18  West,  Section  27  4 0 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  3 4 0 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  7 34 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  11  40 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  12  40 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  24  9 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  35  34 

Township  12  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  5 288 

Township  12  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  6 280 

Township  12  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  8 48 

Township  12  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  9 335 

Township  12  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  10  4 0 

Township  12  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  15  90 

Township  12  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  19  240 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  20  240 

Township  10  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  29  171 

Township  13  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  5 120 

Township  13  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  6 632 

Township  13  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  8 320 

Township  13  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  9 160 

Township  13  South,  Range  18  West,  Section  18  2fi 

Total  3,827 


Source:  USDI,  BLM,  1986. 

The  PWRs  are  segregated  from  the  public  land  laws 
and  nonmetalliferous  mining.  In  addition,  the  BLM 
House  Range  RMP  closes  the  PWRs  in  Juab  County 
(3,590  acres)  to  the  location  of  mining  claims. 


Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

The  mineral  and  energy  resource  rating  summary  is 
given  in  Table  5.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Volume  I for 
a detailed  description  of  the  SAI  rating  system. 


Table  5 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Resource 

Rating 

Favorability*  Certainty^ 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

f 2 

cl 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

12 

c2 

Less  than  500  metric  tons  of 
uranium  oxide 

Coal 

1 1 

c4 

None 

Geothermal 

12 

C2 

Low  temperature  resource 

Gold 

12 

c3 

Up  to  25  metric  tons. 

Silver 

12 

c3 

Up  to  500  metric  tons. 

Lead/Zinc 

12 

c3 

Up  to  50,000  metric  tons 

Copper 

12 

c3 

Up  to  50,000  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

12 

c3 

Up  to  500  metric  tons 

Beryllium 

12 

c3 

Small  deposits 

Source:  SAI,  1982;  USDI,  BLM,  1987d 


aFavorablllty  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorabllity  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  - highest  favorablllty  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

t>The  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  contains  deposits  of  copper,  beryllium,  sil- 
ver, mercury,  zinc,  lead,  tungsten,  and  molybdenum, 
that  are  currently  listed  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  (USDoD,  1988).  Although  listed  as  strate- 
gic and  critical,  copper  is  relatively  common.  Sup- 
plies currently  exceed  domestic  demand. 

• Leasable  Minerals 

• Oil  and  Gas 

There  are  no  known  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  in  the 
WSA.  The  major  reason  for  this  is  that  a large 
granitic  intrusive  body  of  rock  in  the  WSA  has 
altered  the  surrounding  sedimentary  rock  by  heat 
and  pressure.  Any  pre-existing  reservoirs  of  oil 
and  gas  were  likely  destroyed.  There  are  no 
known  source  or  reservoir  rocks  exposed  in  the 
WSA. 

There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA.  There 
are  currently  no  active  exploration  or  drilling 
activities  taking  place  in  the  WSA  or  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  and  there  are  no  producing  wells  in 
the  area.  The  favorability  for  the  occurrence  of 
oil  and  gas  is  f2  with  a low  degree  of  certainty  in 
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the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA.  If  oil  or  gas  do 
exist  in  the  WSA,  quantities  are  expected  to  be 
less  than  10  million  barrels  of  recoverable  oil  or 
less  than  60  billion  cubic  feet  of  recoverable 
natural  gas. 

Currently  the  WSA  is  managed  under  oil  and  gas 
Category  4 (closed  to  leasing)  on  about  14,997 
acres,  Category  3 (no  surface  occupancy)  on 
37,741  acres,  and  Category  1 (standard  stipula- 
tions) on  16,172  acres.  The  Category  1 lands  are 
in  the  Tooele  County  portion  of  the  WSA. 

• Geothermal 

Because  of  the  younger  volcanic  rocks  in  the 
area,  and  the  potential  for  faults  to  intersect  a 
deep  thermal  reservoir,  the  WSA  has  a geologic 
favorabi lity  for  small  (f2)  low  temperature  re- 
sources. The  certainty  level  is  assigned  a (c2) 
low  degree  due  to  the  widespread  occurrence  of 
thermal  springs  in  this  region. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

Four  main  types  of  ore  bodies  have  been  encountered 
in  the  area.  They  include  pegmatite  dikes,  hydrotherm- 
al veins,  hydrothermal  replacements,  and  contact 
replacements.  The  entire  WSA  lies  within  the  Deep 
Creek-Tintic  mineral  belt;  95  percent  of  all  of  Utah's 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  production  has 
come  from  three  such  mineral  belts  (SAI,  1982). 

Locatabie  minerals  known  to  occur  within  the  WSA 
include  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  copper,  mer- 
cury, beryllium,  and  molybdenum.  There  is  also  a 
potential  for  uranium  and  barite. 

The  geologic  favorability  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
various  locatable  minerals  is  shown  in  Table  5.  This 
favorability  is  based  on  the  geologic  environment  of 
the  WSA,  industry  experiences,  published  literature, 
and  actual  production  from  mines  near  the  WSA. 

In  the  WSA  there  are  295  mining  claims  covering 
approximately  5,900  acres.  Most  claims  are  in  the 
Tooele  County  portion  of  the  WSA.  Two  of  the  private 
in-holdings  in  the  WSA  are  patented  claims  for  the 
Roy  and  Dewey  Mines. 

There  are  four  mining  districts  in  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains:  Willow  Springs,  Clifton  (or  Gold  Hill), 
Spring  Creek,  and  Trout  Creek.  Claims  associated 
with  past  mining  operations  in  these  districts  overlap 


the  WSA  boundary  and  would  be  subject  to  exercise 
of  valid  existing  rights.  From  1934  to  1954,  the 
Willow  Springs  District  produced  minerals  as  follows: 
gold  (greater  than  11,000  oz),  silver  (greater  than 

45.000  oz),  lead  (2,767,000  lb),  copper  (20,000 
lb),  zinc  (30,000  lb),  and  mercury  (greater  than 

15.000  lb)  (Doelling  and  Perry,  1979). 

The  Clifton  (Gold  Hill)  Mining  District  produced  miner- 
als in  the  following  amounts  between  1901  and  1964: 
gold  (25,000  oz),  silver  (32,000  oz),  and  copper 
(1,700  tons)  (El-Shatourg  and  Whelan,  1970). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  $750,000  to  $1 
million  worth  of  mineral  commodities  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  area.  In  recent  years,  locatable  min- 
eral activity  in  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  has  been 
sporadic.  Exploration  and  core  drilling  are  seasonally 
ongoing  in  the  north  end,  outside  of  the  WSA  bounda- 
ry. Mining,  production,  and  milling  have  occurred  in 
Goshute  Canyon,  and  mining  activities  have  occurred 
in  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Arts  Canyons.  Prospecting  and 
claiming  occur  on  occasion.  The  value  of  recent  miner- 
als extracted  from  the  Deep  Creek  Mountain  vicinity 
is  not  known.  Considering  the  estimated  mineral  re- 
serves, plus  past  and  present  production  from  exist- 
ing mining  operations,  it  is  likely  that  exploration  and 
mining  activity  will  continue  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
WSA.  This  activity  likely  will  be  centered  around 
existing  claim  groups;  mining  activity  will  expand 
along  known  deposits  at  a logical  pace  and  progression 
and  may  ultimately  increase.  Within  the  68,910  acres 
of  the  WSA,  the  most  likely  areas  to  be  involved  in 
additional  mining  are  on  the  north  and  east  sides  in 
Tooele  County,  although  parts  of  several  claim  groups 
exist  elsewhere  within  the  WSA. 

• Beryllium 

This  mineral  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Trout 
Creek  mining  properties  (Thomson,  1973).  Al- 
though there  is  no  production  within  the  WSA,  the 
favorability  (f2)  exists  for  small  deposits  based 
on  the  geologic  characteristics  of  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains  and  known  beryllium  deposits  in  other 
locations  within  Utah's  West  Desert.  A moderate 
degree  of  certainty  (c3)  has  been  assigned. 

• Copper 

Scattered  occurrences  of  copper  exist  within  and 
near  the  WSA  (SAI,  1982;  Thomson,  1973).  Con- 
sequently, the  favorability  for  copper  is  rated  f2, 
favorable  for  small  deposits  (less  than  50,000 
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metric  tons),  with  a moderate  degree  of  certainty 
(c3). 

• Gold  and  Silver 

Most  prospecting  and  mining  in  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains  have  involved  gold  and  silver.  These 
metals  are  known  to  occur  adjacent  to  and  outside 
of  the  WSA  boundary  in  the  southwest,  south, 
northeast,  and  north  portions  of  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains.  The  geology  is  considered  very  favor- 
able for  both  small  vein  type  deposits  and  sedi- 
ment hosted,  disseminated  type  deposits  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  lie 
within  two  mineral  belts;  the  Deep  Creek-Tintic 
east/west  trend  (Hilpert,  1967)  and  a copper  por- 
phyry province  (Tooker,  1980,  1986).  Second, 
the  geology  (especially  in  the  northern  sections) 
and  associated  known  pathfinder  minerals  such  as 
barite,  molybdenum,  limonite,  antimony,  lead, 
zinc,  mercury,  and  fluorite  indicate  a favorable 
geologic  model  for  a sediment-hosted  deposit 
(USDI,  USGS,  1985  and  1986).  Small  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver  could  also  be  recovered  as  secon- 
dary minerals  to  copper  or  lead  and  zinc  deposits. 
Evidence  indicates  that  the  geology  of  the  WSA  is 
generally  favorable  for  gold  and  silver  (SAI, 
1982)  and,  therefore,  a favorability  of  f2  (small 
deposits)  has  been  assigned.  Because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  known  mines  and  deposits  and  the  histor- 
ic production  from  the  area,  the  certainty  is 
rated  moderate  (c3). 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  WSA;  however,  these  minerals  have  been 
recovered  in  adjacent  areas.  The  favorability  of 
the  geologic  environment  is  rated  f2,  favorable 
for  small  deposits,  with  a moderate  (c3)  degree 
of  certainty.  Similar  geologic  characteristics  as 
described  under  Gold  and  Silver  also  apply  here. 

• Tungsten 

This  mineral  is  known  to  occur  at  the  boundary  of 
the  WSA  in  the  vicinity  of  Trout  Creek.  There  are 
numerous  mine  workings  and  past  production  has 
occurred  near  the  WSA.  On  this  basis,  the  favora- 
bility of  occurrence  is  rated  f2,  favorable  for 
small  deposits,  with  a moderate  (c3)  degree  of 
certainty. 


• Uranium 

A study  of  the  Deep  Creeks  for  uranium  occur- 
rences in  1979  (Cadigan,  et  al.)  found  only  slight- 
ly anomalous  readings  of  the  Ibapah  stock  for 
uranium.  Most  of  the  uranium  potential  lies  out- 
side the  WSA  below  the  5,200-foot  terrace  level. 
Therefore,  a geologic  favorability  of  f2,  for  small 
occurrences  was  assigned,  with  a low  (c2)  degree 
of  certainty. 

• Other  Minerals 

Other  minerals  known  to  occur  within  the  WSA 
include  barite,  molybdenum,  arsenic,  quartz,  ber- 
yl, antimony,  mercury,  fluorite,  manganese,  and 
cerussite  (Bullock,  1981).  These  minerals  are 
often  used  as  indicators  of  further  mineralization, 
as  discussed  under  Gold  and  Silver  above. 

• Salable  Minerals 

Salable  minerals  within  the  WSA  are  mostly  lime- 
stone, riprap  material,  sand,  and  gravel.  There  are 
no  established  material  sale  sites  within  the  WSA 
and,  due  to  material  quality,  distance  to  markets,  and 
the  large  Statewide  reserves,  no  demand  for  such 
sites  is  foreseen. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  provides  habitat  for  a 
variety  of  animal  species.  There  are  83  species  of 
mammals,  185  species  of  birds,  18  species  of  rep- 
tiles, 6 species  of  amphibians,  and  2 species  of  fish 
that  inhabit  the  area  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Although  a great  diversity  exists,  no  one  species 
could  be  described  as  abundant.  An  estimated  900  to 
1,000  mule  deer  inhabit  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains. 
Cougar  are  also  found  in  the  WSA. 

There  are  two  endangered  species  (bald  eagle  and 
peregrine  falcon)  and  one  BLM  sensitive  species 
(golden  eagle)  found  in  the  WSA.  Although  there  are 
no  Federally  designated  critical  habitats  in  the  WSA, 
the  area  is  considered  crucial,  yearlong  golden  eagle 
habitat.  The  term  "crucial"  indicates  that  the  eagles 
may  nest  somewhere  in  the  area.  The  upper  reaches 
of  two  streams,  Birch  and  Trout  Creeks,  support  the 
Bonneville  cutthroat  trout,  a Category  2 candidate 
species,  and  are  considered  crucial  habitat. 

Five  Category  2 candidate  bird  species  could  occur  in 
the  WSA.  These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long-billed 
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curlew,  Swainson's  hawk,  western  snowy  plover, 
and  white-faced  ibis.  These  birds  frequent  areas 
throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  other  parts  of  the 
Western  United  States.  Refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume 
I for  details. 

There  are  about  8,000  acres  of  crucial  deer  winter 
range  and  3,000  acres  of  crucial  deer  summer  range 
within  the  WSA  boundary.  Much  of  the  crucial  winter 
range  is  on  the  northern  end  of  the  WSA. 

Approximately  68,000  acres  in  the  WSA  are  managed 
under  the  Deep  Creek  Mountain  and  Trout  Creek  Habi- 
tat Management  Plans.  Planned  habitat  improvement 
projects  include:  (1)  development  of  five  springs  and 
one  reservoir;  (2)  installation  of  160  stream  im- 
provements and  80  bank  stabilization  structures;  and 
(3)  hand-thinning  of  200  acres  of  aspen  in  two  loca- 
tions. There  are  approximately  11.5  miles  of  fisher- 
ies in  the  WSA. 

The  UDWR  reintroduced  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep 
into  its  historical  range  within  the  WSA  in  January 
1984.  The  herd  consists  of  22  sheep.  No  crucial  or 
critical  habitat  acreage  has  been  established  for  this 
species  to  date. 

Forest  Resources 

Within  the  Tooele  County  portion  of  the  Deep  Creek 
range,  there  are  approximately  3,000  acres  of  non- 
commercial coniferous  forest.  An  additional  7,000 
acres  contain  scattered  conifers  mixed  with  riparian 
species,  aspen,  and  mountain  mahogany.  None  of  the 
forest  species  identified  in  the  north  part  of  the  WSA 
are  suitably  located  or  stocked  with  a board  foot  vol- 
ume to  provide  a commercial  marketable  product.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  WSA,  about  4,900  acres  of 
commercial  quality  woodland  would  produce  about 

500.000  board  feet  of  lumber;  however,  only  about 

25.000  board  feet  are  presently  accessible.  The 
House  Range  RMP  closes  the  area  to  commercial  tim- 
ber harvest.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  new  roads  would 
be  constructed  in  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  for  forest 
product  harvest. 

Approximately  37,212  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  wood- 
land cover  54  percent  of  the  WSA  and  are  found  in  the 
lower  slopes.  Access  is  steep  and  often  inaccessible. 
Presently,  all  use  of  woodland  products  on  the  north 
Deep  Creek  Mountains  is  confined  to  pinyon-juniper 
woodland  harvest  outside  the  WSA.  Within  the  Juab 
County  portion  of  the  WSA,  there  are  about  6,000 
acres  of  woodland,  with  a potential  production  of 


about  52,980  cords  of  fuelwood,  11,101  cords  of 
juniper,  and  about  47,000  lb  of  pine  nuts  in  high  pro- 
duction years  (1  in  every  7 to  10  years).  Existing 
use  includes  about  20  cords  of  firewood  and  a few 
fenceposts  harvested  annually  by  local  families. 
There  have  not  been  any  commercial  permits  issued 
for  either  firewood  or  posts.  About  500  lb  of  pine 
nuts  are  harvested  annually.  In  high  production  years, 
about  7,000  lb  of  pine  nuts  are  harvested. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

The  existing  livestock  use  inside  the  WSA  consists  of 
grazing  on  a total  of  eight  allotments.  Cattle  graze  in 
portions  of  six  allotments  and  sheep  and  cattle  graze 
in  two  of  the  eight  allotments.  There  are  20  opera- 
tors who  run  livestock  in  these  eight  allotments; 
however,  only  17  operators  run  livestock  inside  the 
WSA.  Table  6 gives  livestock  grazing  use  data  for  the 
WSA. 

Most  of  the  available  forage  for  livestock  inside  the 
WSA  is  in  the  canyon  bottoms  and  on  adjoining  side 
hills.  The  terrain  is  so  rugged  that  cattle  are  limited 
to  canyons  where  water  is  available. 

Permittees  often  use  roads  and  trails  to  distribute 
salt  from  vehicles.  Horses  are  used  to  manage  and 
herd  livestock  on  and  off  the  allotments.  No  water  is 
hauled  and  no  camps  are  established  in  the  WSA. 

There  is  a single  existing  range  improvement  within 
the  WSA;  the  partially  developed  Trough  Spring.  A 
range  project  is  proposed  to  redevelop  this  spring 
with  1 mile  of  pipeline  added  on  the  east.  This  project 
is  proposed  to  improve  livestock  distribution.  In 
addition,  development  of  Birch  Springs  to  augment  the 
flow  of  an  existing  development  adjacent  to  the  WSA 
is  proposed. 

APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  the  BLM  grazing 
allotments  that  comprise  the  WSA.  A total  of  87  coy- 
otes were  taken  in  the  allotments  in  and  surrounding 
the  WSA  during  1986  and  1987  (USDA,  APHIS, 
1988).  Sixty-eight  were  taken  from  aircraft,  ten 
were  taken  by  cyanide  guns  (M-44s),  six  by  calling, 
and  three  by  trap  or  snare.  The  WSA  comprises  be- 
tween 1 and  20  percent  of  any  one  allotment.  It  is  not 
known  what  proportion  of  the  coyotes  were  actually 
taken  within  the  WSA.  The  combined  confirmed 
livestock  losses  for  1986  and  1987  in  these  allot- 
ments were  six  sheep  and  four  lambs.  An  unrecorded 
number  of  additional  losses  were  reported  by  live- 
stock operators. 
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Table  6 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

Callao 

18,603 

2,260 

706 

70 

144  Cattle 

11/01-05/31 

2 

Thousand  Peaks 

332,022 

19,148 

20,205 

64 

1,182  Cattle 
9,775  Sheep 

11/02-05/08 

1 

Partoun 

91,983 

1,948 

4,260 

93 

602  Cattle 
2,350  Sheep 

11/01-05/31 

11/02-04/20 

4 

Mountain 

13,750 

5,290 

377 

131 

266  Cattle 

07/16-10/01 

3 

Ochre 

26,143 

3,430 

1,442 

119 

240  Cattle 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Ibapah 

41,958 

12,150 

2,739 

377 

821  Cattle 

04/01-08/31 

7 

Overland  Canyon 

52,369 

18,804 

2,322 

245 

399  Cattle 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Six  Mile 

7,780 

5,880 

286 

110 

66  Cattle 

10/01-01/10 

1 

Total 

576,828 

68,910 

32,337 

1,209 

20 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data. 


There  are  no  wild  horses  or  burros  in  this  WSA. 

Visual  Resources 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  rise  with  outstanding  vis- 
ual prominence  from  the  adjacent  Great  Salt  Lake 
Desert.  Mountain  peaks  extend  up  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  desert  valleys. 

Landforms  at  upper  elevations  (from  8,000  to  over 
12,000  feet)  are  characterized  by  steep  canyons, 
sheer  cliffs,  high  mountain  meadows,  and  barren 
peaks.  Vegetation  dominates  color  contrasts  with 
evergreens,  desert  shrubs,  and  high  mountain 
grasses.  Outcroppings  of  rock  offer  many  forms  and 
varieties  of  shape  and  color  to  the  area.  Numerous 
wildflowers  offer  color  contrasts  and  variety  to  the 
landscape.  Man's  influences  are  noted  in  such  ways  as 
abandoned  mining  cabins  and  mines.  These  characteris- 
tics combine  to  provide  outstanding  scenic  quality. 
Scenic  quality  classes  are  rated  as  A (high  quality) 
and  high  B (moderate). 

Landforms  at  mid-elevations  (7,000  to  8,000  feet) 
are  characterized  by  smoother  slopes  and  lower  can- 
yons, but  still  have  dominant  rock  outcroppings  with 
some  cliffs.  Vegetation  cover  is  quite  thick  and  cre- 
ates contrasts  of  rugged  character.  The  pinyon- 
juniper  stands  located  among  other  desert  shrubs  and 


grasses  offer  a variety  of  vegetative  contrast  to  the 
WSA.  Scenic  classes  range  from  B (moderate)  to  C 
(average). 

Landforms  at  lower  elevations  (5,700  to  7,000  feet) 
are  characterized  by  rolling  hills,  shallow  canyons, 
or  winding  washes.  Hills  are  covered  by  sparse  vege- 
tation or  are  barren.  Light  soils  affect  the  visual 
coloring  of  the  areas,  but  still  are  heavily  dominated 
by  vegetation  cover  and  occasional  rock  outcroppings. 
Mining  scars  are  more  visible  because  of  the  lack  of 
visual  screening.  Roads  are  primitive  and  rugged. 
Scenery  in  the  foothills  is  typically  rated  as  common, 
Class  C. 

A summary  of  the  visual  resource  characteristics  is 
found  in  Table  7.  (Refer  to  Appendix  7 in  Volume  I for 
a description  of  the  BLM  VRM  rating  system.) 

Cultural  Resources 

As  of  1988,  a sample  survey  of  the  southeastern 
quadrant  of  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  has  identi- 
fied 28  sites,  of  which  12  are  inside  the  WSA  (USDI, 
BLM,  1988).  None  of  these  sites  are  included  or  nomi- 
nated for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  These  sites  covered  a range  of  8,500  years 
from  the  Paleo-lndian  to  the  prehistoric  Shoshoni. 
Based  on  this  sample,  site  density  was  predicted  to 
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be  fairly  high.  All  prehistoric  stages  are  expected  to 
be  represented.  The  amount  of  historic  activity,  in- 
cluding major  trails,  mining,  and  ranching,  would  indi- 
cate that  there  are  also  historic  sites  such  as  old  cor- 
rals, mines,  and  cabins  present  in  the  area. 


Table  7 

Visual  Resource  Quality  and  Management  Class 


Juab 

Tooele 

Percent 

Element 

County 

County 

Total 

of  WSA 

Scenic  Quality 


Class  A 

18,751 

6,200 

24,951 

36 

Class  B 

8,300 

12,230 

20,530 

30 

Class  C 

3. 669 

19.740 

23.429 

M 

T otals30,740 

38,170 

68,91000 

Management  Classes 

Class  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Class  II 

28,440 

13,740 

42,180 

6 1 

Class  III 

700 

16,030 

16,730 

24 

Class  IV 

1.6QQ 

8.400 

10.000 

15 

T otals  30,740 

38,170 

68,91000 

Source:  USDI,  BLM,  1973  and  1986d. 


Recreation 

The  quality  of  15  recreational  opportunities  was 
evaluated  for  this  WSA.  All  15  activities  are  avail- 
able in  varying  degrees.  Seven  opportunities  were 
found  to  be  above  average  to  excellent  in  quality. 
These  include  backpacking,  dayhiking,  camping,  nat- 
ure study,  photography,  geologic  sightseeing,  and 
scenic  vistas.  The  remaining  eight  opportunities  are 
average  or  below  average  in  quality. 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountain  Range  is  the  only  mountain 
range  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Basin  in  Utah  with 
an  abundance  of  water.  Six  perennial  streams  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  range  support  fish  populations 
of  rainbow  and  Bonneville  cutthroat  Trout.  Mule  deer, 
bighorn  sheep,  mountain  lion,  antelope,  grouse,  chuk- 
ar,  and  several  other  wildlife  species  are  found  on 
the  mountain  range  and/or  adjoining  benchlands.  The 
majority  of  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  offers  out- 
standing opportunities  for  nature-oriented  types  of 
recreation. 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains'  12,000-foot  peaks  and 
perennial  streams,  in  combination  with  600  plant 
species  and  over  185  bird  species,  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  wildlife  observation  and  nature  study.  Big 
game  hunting  (antelope  and  deer),  upland  game  hunting 
(grouse  and  chukar),  fishing,  backpacking,  hiking, 


mountaineering,  and  camping  are  the  most  popular  rec- 
reation activities  in  this  area.  BLM  recreation  special- 
ists estimate  that  there  are  approximately  3,500 
hunter  days,  1,500  fisherman  days,  and  3,000  back- 
country  (i.e.,  hiking  and  backpacking)  visitor  days 
annually  in  the  Deep  Creek  Range.  An  estimated  70 
percent  of  this  use  (5,600  visitor  days)  is  within  the 
WSA.  Hunting  and  fishing  in  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains 
(5,000  visitor  days)  is  associated  with  ORV  access. 

ORV  use  occurs  along  the  foothills  of  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains  and  in  the  canyons  with  existing  access. 
Mining,  range  work,  wildlife  and  recreation  manage- 
ment, and  various  recreation  pursuits  utilize  access 
by  ORVs.  Access  to  higher  elevations  is  limited  to  a 
total  of  about  15  miles  of  short  ways  or  jeep  trails  in 
several  canyons.  Here,  the  steep  slopes  and  rugged 
terrain  preclude  extensive  ORV  use. 

Approximately  52,600  acres  are  currently  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for  about  10  miles  of  existing  ways 
and  jeep  trails  that  are  open  for  use.  Approximately 
16,310  acres  are  open  to  ORV  use  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  WSA.  In  Granite  and  Trout  Creek  Canyons,  ORV 
use  is  limited  to  existing  ways  and  jeep  trails  from 
June  to  November,  depending  on  soil  conditions.  ORV 
use  is  related  to  providing  access  in  connection  with 
the  visitor  days  of  recreation  use  noted  above. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
five  State  sections  (3,207.8  acres)  and  256  acres  of 
private  land  in-holdings.  The  current  policy  of  the 
State  of  Utah  is  to  maximize  economic  returns  and  to 
reserve  its  position  regarding  exchange  of  in-held 
lands.  The  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No.  1 
in  1986,  opposing  any  additional  wilderness  designa- 
tion in  Utah  and  urging  that  State  lands  not  be  ex- 
changed out  of  wilderness  areas.  Of  the  3207.8  acres 
of  State  land,  647.8  acres  (T.  10  S.,  R.  13  W.,  sec. 
2)  are  under  lease  for  metals  and  livestock  grazing. 

Current  BLM  planning  documents  for  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains  area  include  the  Tooele  Planning  Area  MFP 
(USDI,  BLM,  1984c)  and  the  House  Range  RMP.  Wilder- 
ness is  not  addressed  in  the  House  Range  RMP  (USDI, 
BLM,  1984  and  1986)  but  is  addressed  in  the  Tooele 
MFP,  wherein  approximately  21,860  acres  in  the 
Tooele  County  portion  of  the  WSA  are  recommended 
as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  Wilderness  des- 
ignation is  part  of  the  BLM  multiple-use  concept.  The 
BLM  land  use  plans  are  linked  to  the  Statewide 
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Wilderness  EIS  through  inclusion  of  the  present  plan 
as  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

The  Tooele  County  Master  Plan  (Mountain  Area  Plan- 
ners, 1972)  does  not  specifically  address  wilderness. 
Land  use  in  Tooele  County  is  generally  discussed 
throughout  the  Master  Plan  as  wise  multiple  and  coop- 
erative uses.  The  Master  Plan  states: 

"The  major  part  of  unincorporated  land  in  Tooele 
County  is  shown  on  the  Master  Plan  Maps  as 
multiple-use  areas.  It  is  proposed  that  these  lands 
be  subject  to  conditional  use  permits  for  all  uses; 
that  primary  uses  allowed  be  forestry,  stock 
grazing,  mining,  and  recreational  activities  in 
appropriate  areas;  that  emphasis  of  management 
practices  be  placed  on  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  natural  resources,  to  permit  and  encourage  im- 
provements in  soils  stability,  plant  cover,  water 
quantity  and  quality,  and  scenic  beauty." 

Juab  County  does  not  have  a current  master  plan  but 
has  nearly  completed  a plan  that  does  not  specifically 
address  wilderness.  The  county  generally  prefers 
multiple  use,  the  concept  being  that  open  spaces  be 
used  for  many  purposes  on  public  lands  (Fawcett, 
1985). 

Nevertheless,  the  Tooele  and  Juab  County  Commis- 
sioners have  endorsed  the  Consolidated  Local  Govern- 
ment Response  to  Wilderness,  which  opposes  wilder- 
ness designation  of  BLM  lands  in  Utah.  According  to 
the  Tooele  County  Commission,  wilderness  designa- 
tion would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Tooele  County 
Master  Plan  and  current  zoning  designation,  which 
was  developed  and  adopted  many  years  before  any 
wilderness  proposals  were  considered.  BLM's  present 
land  use  plans  are  consistent  with  State  and  local 
government  plans.  As  part  of  BLM's  planning  efforts 
for  the  Tooele  MFP  and  House  Range  RMP,  Tooele  and 
Juab  Counties  and  the  State  of  Utah  were  given  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  comment  on  the  draft  and  final 
plans.  Letters  received  by  BLM  did  not  specifically 
indicate  that  the  plans  were  inconsistent  with  State 
and  local  planning  (Bangerter,  1986b). 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range 
of  the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The 
USAF’s  position  is  that  low  level  military  overflights 
of  the  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range,  including  the 
Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA,  would  continue  with  or 
without  wilderness  designation. 


Birch  and  Trout  Creeks  from  their  source  to  their 
junction  are  listed  as  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory 
segments  (USDI,  NPS,  1982).  Thus,  they  are  eligible 
for  study  for  addition  to  the  Nationwide  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  inventory  found  that  these 
segments  possess  excellent  primitive  recreation 
opportunities,  unique  geological  features  relating  to 
ancient  Lake  Bonneville,  a vertical  granite  canyon, 
Bonneville  cutthroat  trout,  and  bristlecone  pine. 
About  1.5  miles  of  Birch  Creek  and  5 miles  of  Trout 
Creek  are  within  the  WSA.  Since  they  are  inventory- 
listed  segments,  the  BLM  must,  as  part  of  its  environ- 
mental review  process,  avoid  or  mitigate  adverse  im- 
pacts to  these  creeks  and  consult  with  the  NPS  before 
taking  any  action  that  could  foreclose  wild,  scenic,  or 
recreational  river  status  (CEQ,  1980). 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  located  in  Juab  and 
Tooele  Counties,  Utah.  Social  and  economic  conditions 
relative  to  the  WSA  are  shared  by  both  counties,  al- 
though most  mineral  activity  is  within  Tooele  County. 

Census  figures  for  1980  (USDC,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1981)  show  a Tooele  County  population  of 
26,033  and  a Juab  County  population  of  5,550  (in- 
creases of  45.7  and  20.9  percent,  respectively, 
since  1970).  The  1987  populations  are  approximately 
28,600  for  Tooele  County  and  5,890  for  Juab  Coun- 
ty. Table  8 shows  the  1980  census  figures  and  pro- 
jects populations  to  the  year  2010. 


Table  8 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Tooele  and  Juab  Counties 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Tooolo  County 

Population 

26,200 

30,000 

35,000 

42,700 

Employment 

10,649 

12,200 

14,300 

16,600 

Juab  Countv 

Population 

5,550 

5,900 

6,200 

7,250 

Employment 

2,265 

2,300 

2,600 

3,100 

Totals 

Population 

31,750 

35,900 

41,200 

49,950 

Employment 

12,914 

14,500 

16,900 

19,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 
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The  population  of  Tooele  County  is  heavily  concen- 
trated (about  85  percent)  in  Tooele  Valley,  or  that 
northeastern  corner  of  the  county  referred  to  as  the 
Tooele-Grantsville  Division.  The  remaining  15  per- 
cent of  Tooele  County's  population  is  scattered 
throughout  the  county.  Tooele  (population  14,335)  is 
the  largest  city  in  Tooele  County.  The  community  of 
Ibapah,  in  Tooele  County,  is  3 miles  west  of  the  WSA 
and  has  a population  of  about  75  people.  Nephi  (popula- 
tion 3,285)  is  the  largest  community  in  Juab  County. 
The  western  half  of  Juab  County  is  very  sparsely  set- 
tled. The  community  of  Callao,  in  Juab  County,  is  4 to 
6 miles  east  of  the  WSA  and  has  a population  of  about 
35  people.  The  Goshute  Indian  Reservation  is  located 
to  the  west  of  the  WSA,  with  about  105  people  in 
Utah  and  Nevada. 

• Employment 

Table  8 provides  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  em- 
ployment for  Tooele  and  Juab  Counties  to  the  year 
2010.  The  largest  employment  sector  in  these  coun- 
ties is  government.  For  example,  the  Tooele  Army  De- 
pot accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  em- 
ployment in  the  county.  Mining  has  been  declining  and 
provides  less  than  10  percent  of  the  employment  in 
either  county. 

Tooele  County  is  part  of  the  Wasatch  Front  MCD  while 
Juab  County  is  in  the  Central  MCD.  Tables  9 and  10 
show  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  employment 
by  source  for  these  MCDs  to  the  year  2010. 


Table  9 

Wasatch  Front  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

5,315 

5,600 

5,700 

5,900 

Mining 

7,122 

3,000 

3,400 

3,900 

Construction 

21,608 

26,500 

35,600 

45,600 

Manufacturing 

60,121 

70,600 

91 ,900 

1 15,300 

Transportation,  Utilities 

26,989 

33,100 

42,000 

51,600 

Trade 

95,989 

126,400 

161,200 

200,300 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

20,770 

30,800 

39,000 

48,900 

Services 

71,019 

1 16,500 

155,300 

189,400 

Government 

86,017 

103,800 

111,800 

127,600 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

26.016 

35.100 

42.600 

55.200 

Totals 

420,966 

551,400 

688,500 

843,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget.  1987. 


alncludes  Davis.  Morgan,  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  and  Weber  Counties. 

In  1980  the  leading  employment  sectors  for  the 
Wasatch  Front  MCD  were  trade  (23  percent),  govern- 
ment (20  percent),  and  services  (17  percent).  Mining 


provided  approximately  2 percent  of  the  direct  em- 
ployment in  the  Wasatch  Front  MCD  which  includes 
large  operations  such  as  the  Kennecott  Copper  Mine. 


Table  10 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3,500 

3,600 

3,800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

2,200 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

Transportation,  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3,400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance,  Insurance.  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

■ ■2*278 

2.800 

2.3QQ 

4.100 

Totals 

18,400 

21 ,800 

25,000 

29,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987 


alncludes  Juab,  Millard,  Piute,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 

It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employment  in 
the  Wasatch  Front  MCD  will  double.  Trade  will  in- 
crease to  24  percent  and  services  to  22  percent  of 
the  total,  while  government  will  decline  to  15  percent 
and  mining  to  1 percent  of  the  total. 

In  1980  the  leading  employment  sectors  for  the  Cen- 
tral MCD  were  government  (21  percent),  trade  (14 
percent),  and  proprietorships  (12  percent).  Mining 
provided  approximately  4 percent  of  the  direct  em- 
ployment in  the  Central  MCD. 

It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employment  in 
the  Central  MCD  will  increase  by  about  58  percent 
and  that  trade  will  increase  to  17  percent  and  pro- 
prietorships to  14  percent  of  the  total,  while  gov- 
ernment will  decline  to  17  percent  and  mining  to  3 
percent  of  the  total. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  miner- 
al exploration;  mineral,  livestock,  and  woodland  pro- 
duction; and  recreation.  Table  11  summarizes  local 
sales  and  Federal  revenues  from  the  WSA.  Appendix  9 
in  Volume  I identifies  the  multipliers  usod  to  estimate 
income  and  revenues. 

The  WSA  has  295  mining  claims.  Regulations  require 
a $100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for  labor  and  im- 
provements, an  undetermined  part  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  local  economy. 
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As  much  as  $1  million  worth  of  mineral  commodities 
have  been  produced  previously  from  the  WSA  (not  at 
current  rates).  This  production  has  generated  an  un- 
known number  of  work  years  of  employment,  which 
includes  local  employment.  Recent  mineral  production 
in  and  around  the  WSA  has  been  sporadic  and  current 
economic  values  are  unknown. 


Table  11 

Local  Sales  and  Federal  Revenues 


Source 

Annual 
Local  Sales  a 

Annual  Federal 
Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

0 

0 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$29,500 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

24,180 

$1,862 

Woodland  Products 

3,500b 

140 

Recreational  Use 

--22.8QQ 

Q 

Total 

$89,980 

$2,002 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


aLocal  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  local  Income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

bThis  figure  represents  the  value  of  the  products  to  those  who  harvest  them 
and  may  not  be  directly  related  to  sales. 

Seventeen  livestock  operators  have  a total  grazing 
privilege  of  1,209  AUMs  within  the  WSA.  If  all  this 
forage  were  utilized,  it  would  account  for  an  esti- 
mated $24,180  of  livestock  sales,  including  $6,045 
of  ranchers'  returns  to  labor  and  investment. 

The  actual  amount  of  income  generated  locally  from 
recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an 
approximate  range  of  expenditures  can  be  deduced 
(Dalton,  1982).  This  study  indicates  that  the  State- 
wide average  local  expenditures  per  recreational  visi- 
tor day  for  all  types  of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approxi- 
mately $4.10.  The  recreational  use  for  the  Deep 
Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  estimated  as  about  8,000 
visitor  days  per  year.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  contrib- 
utes to  the  local  economy  of  Tooele  and  Juab  Counties 
because  tourist  services  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Deep 
Creek  Mountains  are  limited  to  gasoline  and  food  sup- 
plies at  Trout  Creek  and  Ibapah.  The  nearest  lodging  is 
in  Wendover  and  Delta,  Utah;  and  Baker,  Nevada;  all 
over  a 1-hour  drive  from  the  WSA. 

Average  actual  livestock  use  and,  therefore,  reve- 
nues generated  from  grazing  in  the  WSA,  are  un- 
known; however,  the  permittees  in  the  WSA  can  use 
up  to  1,209  AUMs  per  year.  Based  on  a $1.54  per 
AUM  grazing  fee,  the  WSA  can  potentially  generate 
$1,862  of  grazing  fee  revenues  annually,  50  percent 


of  which  would  be  allocated  back  to  the  local  BLM 
District  for  the  construction  of  rangeland  improve- 
ments. 

Present  forest  product  harvesting  has  only  a small 
effect  on  the  local  economy.  Future  demands  for  fire- 
wood caused  by  increasing  costs  of  other  fuels  may 
increase  interest  in  harvesting  the  products.  Lack  of 
access  will  continue  to  be  a limiting  factor.  Annual 
woodland  product  harvest  includes  about  20  cords  of 
fuelwood  (with  a total  value  of  $1,500),  a few  fence 
posts,  and  about  500  lb  of  pine  nuts  (with  a total 
value  of  $1,250).  High  production  of  pine  nuts  occurs 
about  every  7 to  10  years,  resulting  in  an  occasional 
harvest  of  up  to  7,000  lb.  At  $2.50  per  lb,  this  occa- 
sional harvest  generates  sales  of  $17,500  which,  if 
averaged  over  a 10-year  period,  would  equal  about 
$1,750  annually.  These  harvests  from  the  WSA  gener- 
ate an  estimated  $140  of  Federal  revenues  annually. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analy- 
sis is  based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  antici- 
pated activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for  the 
Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA. 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

The  major  changes  that  could  occur  in  the  area  would 
be  related  to  locatable  mineral  exploration  and  pro- 
duction in  the  northern  end  of  the  WSA.  Note  that  the 
WSA  is  thought  to  have  low  potential  for  oil,  gas,  and 
geothermal  resources,  and  production  of  these  re- 
sources is  unlikely. 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

With  this  alternative,  wilderness  characteristics  in 
the  WSA  would  be  somewhat  protected  by  limitations 
placed  on  resource  uses  and  potential  surface- 
disturbing  activities,  as  described  in  the  Description 
of  the  Alternatives.  However,  the  wilderness  values 
in  the  future  would  not  receive  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  application  of  the  Wilderness  Manage- 
ment Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560). 

Projected  mineral  exploration  and  development  ex- 
pected to  be  concentrated  in  the  foreseeable  future  on 
74  acres  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  WSA  and  on  4 acres  for  access  purposes  to  T.  9 
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S.,  R.  18  W.,  sec.  32;  would  result  in  direct  loss  of 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  primitive  recre- 
ation and  solitude  in  the  disturbed  areas.  The  addition- 
al 8 acres  of  disturbance  for  rangeland  and  wildlife 
habitat  improvements  would  result  in  direct  loss  of 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  primitive  recrea- 
tion and  solitude  in  the  disturbed  areas  in  most  cases 
until  reclamation  is  complete.  The  exception  is  the 
proposed  reservoir  where  the  loss  of  wilderness  val- 
ues would  continue.  In  addition,  the  visual  and  audible 
disturbance  from  mineral  development  and  use  of 
roads  would  indirectly  reduce  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  during  the  period  of 
activity  on  adjacent  areas  involving  up  to  20  percent 
(13,782  acres)  of  the  WSA. 

Special  features  would  not  be  significantly  affected 
because  the  direct  disturbance  would  involve  only 
0.12  percent  of  the  WSA  and  is  not  anticipated  in 
areas  where  the  Bonneville  cutthroat  trout,  the  giant 
stonefly,  grapefern,  archaeological  sites,  bristlecone 
pine,  bighorn  sheep,  cougar,  endangered  or  sensitive 
species,  Class  A scenery,  or  water  features  are 
found.  In  addition,  appropriate  measures  would  be  tak- 
en to  protect  special  status  species  prior  to  any 
surface-disturbing  activity,  and  no  negative  impact 
would  occur  to  these  species.  The  spring  develop- 
ments would  benefit  wildlife  special  features. 

Motor  vehicle  use  would  continue  to  occur  on  10  of 
15  miles  of  vehicular  ways  and  on  the  4 miles  of  new 
roads  which  during  the  period  of  use,  would  detract 
from  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion. Vehicle  use  would  be  limited  by  terrain  and  man- 
agement to  areas  where  it  is  now  occurring  or  to  new 
roads  so  no  future  loss  of  naturalness  due  to  ORV  dis- 
turbance is  anticipated.  Except  for  motorized  use  of 
existing  ways  and  new  mining  roads,  recreational  use 
would  be  primitive  in  nature  and  probably  not  signifi- 
cantly impact  other  wilderness  values  due  to  the 
large  size  of  the  area. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunity  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

The  degree  of  loss  of  wilderness  values  from  long- 
term development  is  not  accurately  known.  Loss 
would  occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation  and  loss  would  occur  as 
intrusions  increase.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  natural- 


ness and  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation  would  be  directly  lost  on  86 
acres  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation would  be  indirectly  reduced  in  quality  on  up  to 
13,782  acres.  Special  features  would  not  be  signif- 
icantly affected. 

• Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

Mineral  exploration  and  development  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  WSA  would  generally  be  shallow  and 
would  not  significantly  change  groundwater  quantity 
or  quality. 

Due  to  restrictions  on  development  imposed  by  public 
water  reserves  and  guidelines  for  protection  of  ripar- 
ian habit,  potential  surface  disturbance  of  86  acres 
would  not  decrease  water  quality  in  the  streams  of 
the  WSA.  Existing  and  future  water  uses  would  not  be 
affected. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  alter  present  or  future  water  quality  or 
uses  that  would  normally  take  place. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

The  WSA  would  remain  open  to  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  mineral  and  energy  resources  without  con- 
sideration of  wilderness  values.  Therefore,  mineral 
and  energy  resources  would  not  be  affected  by  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  Under  the  current 
land  use  plan  77  percent  of  the  area  would  be  closed 
to  leasing  or  surface  occupancy  and  5 percent  would 
remain  withdrawn  from  mining  claim  location. 

Conclusion:  Implementation  of  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative  would  not  adversely  affect  or 
constrain  mineral  and  energy  exploration  or  produc- 
tion beyond  the  present  situation. 

• Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Populations  Includ- 
ing Special  Status  Species 

With  this  alternative,  all  wildlife  developments  cur- 
rently planned  (including  five  springs,  one  reservoir, 
and  240  stream  and  bank  improvements  and  stabiliza- 
tion structures)  could  be  carried  out  without  wilder- 
ness considerations.  This  would  maintain  or  increase 
the  availability  of  water  and  aquatic  habitat  in  the 
area  for  wildlife  use. 
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In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  anticipated  disturbance 
would  mainly  be  in  the  north  end  of  the  WSA  and 
would  affect  critical  deer  winter  range.  Only  1 per- 
cent of  the  critical  deer  winter  range  would  be  direct- 
ly disturbed.  Use  of  new  roads  would  disturb  deer  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  mainly  in  corridors  along  the 
roads.  Since  only  a small  part  of  the  winter  range 
would  be  affected,  there  would  not  be  a significant 
reduction  in  the  deer  population. 

Projected  surface  disturbance  activities  would  not 
occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep  and  golden 
eagle  range. 

There  would  be  reductions  in  localized  populations  of 
small  nongame  wildlife  species  on  the  86  acres  direct- 
ly disturbed  with  this  alternative.  Overall,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1 percent  of  the  habitat  in  the  WSA 
would  be  affected.  The  total  population  of  any  wildlife 
species  in  the  WSA  would  not  be  significantly  re- 
duced. 

Peregrine  falcon  and  bald  eagle  (both  endangered), 
golden  eagle,  and  Bonneville  cutthroat  trout  occur  in 
the  WSA.  Five  additional  Category  2 candidate  bird 
species  could  occur  in  the  WSA.  Prior  to  any  surface- 
disturbing  activity,  consultation  would  be  initiated 
with  the  FWS  as  required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Appropriate  measures  to  pro- 
tect these  birds  and  fish  would  be  implemented.  Be- 
cause of  these  measures,  and  the  anticipated  location 
and  limited  extent  of  disturbance,  no  impact  to  these 
species  is  anticipated. 

Conclusion:  Less  than  1 percent  of  the  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  WSA  would  be  disturbed,  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions would  not  be  significantly  reduced.  Major  im- 
pacts on  special  status  species  would  not  occur. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  author- 
ized in  the  Tooele  MFP  and  House  Range  RMP.  There 
would  be  no  changes  in  or  effect  on  the  current  live- 
stock use  and  management,  including  predator  con- 
trol, with  this  alternative.  Current  proposals  to  rede- 
velop Trough  Spring  and  add  1 mile  of  pipeline  and 
development  of  Birch  Springs  would  be  carried  out. 
No  substantial  changes  in  livestock  management  tech- 
niques are  expected. 

Conclusion:  Livestock  management  and  grazing  levels 
would  not  be  affected. 


• Impacts  on  Recreation 

In  the  short  term,  the  quality  of  a user’s  primitive 
recreational  experience  would  be  reduced  by  86 
acres  of  surface-disturbing  activities  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  WSA.  Sights  and  sounds  from  this, 
plus  development  and  use  of  4 miles  of  road,  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  quality  of  primitive  recrea- 
tion on  about  20  percent  (13,782  acres)  of  the  WSA 
for  the  duration  of  the  activities  which  are  expected 
to  continue  over  the  long  term. 

The  future  increase  in  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  in 
unknown.  However,  based  on  a review  of  several 
projections  (UDNRE,  ORA,  1980;  UDNRE,  DPR,  1985; 
Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1984;  Jungst, 
1978;  Hof  and  Kaiser,  1981;  and  Cordell  and  Hendee, 
1982)  it  is  estimated  that  outdoor  recreation  in  Utah 
will  increase  between  2 and  7 percent  per  year  over 
the  foreseeable  future.  At  this  rate,  overall  recrea- 
tional use  in  the  Deep  Creek  Range  is  expected  to  in- 
crease from  8,000  current  visitor  days  per  year  to 
between  15,000  and  69,700  by  the  year  2020. 
Assuming  that  the  2 to  7 percent  increase  would  be 
uniform  among  all  types  of  recreation,  primitive  rec- 
reational use  would  increase  from  the  estimated  cur- 
rent use  of  3,000  visitor  days  per  year  to  between 
5,600  and  26,100  per  year  by  the  year  2020.  Like- 
wise, recreational  activities  utilizing  vehicular 
access  (hunting,  fishing,  etc.)  would  increase  from 
5,000  visitor  days  per  year  to  between  9,400  and 
43,600. 

In  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA,  topography  discour 
ages  or  prevents  vehicular  use  except  on  existing 
roads,  trails,  and  the  10  miles  of  vehicular  ways  that 
would  remain  open  to  vehicular  use.  The  anticipated  4 
miles  of  new  roads  in  the  north  end  of  the  WSA  would 
also  be  available  for  vehicle  use  and  access. 

Approximately  52,600  acres  of  the  WSA  would  be 
closed  to  ORV  use  under  BLM  land  use  plans.  Because 
of  topographic  and  planning  constraints,  vehicular  use 
would  be  concentrated  on  roads,  ways  and  trails  and 
would  adversely  affect  primitive  recreation  only  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  WSA. 

As  primitive  recreational  use  increases,  commercial 
outfitters  may  start  to  utilize  the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  The  quality  of  primitive  recreation  would 
be  reduced  on  about  20  percent  of  the  WSA.  Both  prim 
itive  and  motorized  recreational  use  would  increase. 
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• Impacts  on  Economic  Conditions 

With  this  alternative,  no  substantial  changes  are  ex- 
pected in  existing  overall  patterns  and  trends  of  pop- 
ulation, employment,  and  local  income  distributions 
as  a result  of  activities  in  the  WSA.  The  government 
sectors  of  these  counties  would  not  expand  greatly  be- 
yond their  current  size,  while  the  retail  trade,  manu- 
facturing, and  services  sectors  would  continue  to 
grow  at  a stable  rate  through  the  year  2010  (Utah 
Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987).  Mineral  activ- 
ity associated  with  potential  new  and  existing  claims 
could  have  a small  beneficial  impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy as  would  future  increases  in  recreational  use. 

Increases  in  mineral  development  in  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains  would  mainly  affect  the  small  communities 
of  Ibapah  and  Callao  near  the  WSA.  Employment  of  20 
persons  would  increase  total  employment  of  either 
Tooele  or  Juab  Counties  by  much  less  than  1 percent. 
The  affect  would  even  be  less  as  population  and  em- 
ployment increases  in  the  future. 

There  would  not  be  a loss  of  local  employment  or  in- 
come opportunities  as  a result  of  this  alternative.  The 
existing  ability  to  explore  and  develop  mineral  re- 
sources would  remain  as  at  present.  A portion  of  the 
$100  per  year  assessment  fee  required  for  each  min- 
ing claim  would  reach  the  local  economy. 

There  would  be  no  livestock-related  economic  losses 
because  the  existing  grazing  use  (1,209  AUMs)  and 
ability  to  maintain,  replace,  and  build  new  range  im- 
provements would  remain  as  at  present.  The  forage 
use  in  the  allotment  would  continue  to  produce 
$24,180  annually  in  livestock  sales. 

There  are  53,913  acres  in  the  WSA  open  to  lease  that 
are  currently  not  leased.  If  leased  they  would  bring 
up  to  $107,826  additional  Federal  lease  fee  revenues 
per  year.  Half  of  these  monies  would  be  allocated  to 
the  State,  a portion  of  which  could  reach  the  local 
economy.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  acreage 
would  be  leased  on  a long-term  basis  because  of  the 
low  probability  of  oil  and  gas  production. 

Collection  of  livestock  grazing  fees  ($1.54  per  AUM 
or  $1,862  from  the  WSA  per  year)  would  continue. 
About  50  percent  of  the  revenues  would  be  returned 
to  the  local  BLM  office  for  use  in  range  improvement 
projects. 

Woodland  product  harvest  would  continue  to  generate 
approximately  $3,500  in  product  values  and  $140  in 


Federal  revenue  annually.  As  discussed  in  the  Recrea- 
tion section,  recreational  use  and,  therefore,  recre- 
ation-related local  expenditures,  could  increase  at  a 
rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year  over  the  next  32 
years  (86  to  768  percent  increase  over  32  years). 
Because  recreational  use  in  the  area  is  estimated  to 
increase  7,000  to  61,700  days  per  year  over  the 
next  32  years,  and  recreation-related  local  expendi- 
tures average  $4.10  per  visitor  day,  future  recre- 
ation-related expenditures  of  $28,700  to  $252,870 
(attributable  to  the  WSA)  would  be  significant  to  the 
local  economy,  to  the  extent  that  these  monies  are 
spent  in  the  small  communities  near  the  WSA.  The 
portion  of  recreation-related  expenditures  in  large 
communities  along  the  Wasatch  Front  by  visitors 
prior  to  traveling  to  the  WSA  would  not  have  a sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  economy. 

Conclusion:  Present  economic  conditions  would  not  be 
affected.  Over  the  short  term,  mineral  activity  would 
increase  local  employment  by  less  than  I percent. 
Recreation-related  expenditures  could  contribute  up 
to  $252,970  annually  to  the  local  economy. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (68,910  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  and  subsequent  application  of 
the  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual 
8560),  including  closure  of  the  area  to  ORV  activity 
and  to  mineral  location  and  leasing,  and  management 
of  the  area  as  VRM  Class  I,  would  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  the  identified  wilderness  character- 
istics of  naturalness,  outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive,  and  unconfined  recreation. 
Special  features  would  be  preserved. 

Potential  surface  disturbance  that  would  result  in 
loss  of  wilderness  values  would  be  reduced  with  this 
alternative.  The  direct  surface  disturbance  antici- 
pated in  the  foreseeable  future  would  be  reduced  from 
86  acres  to  36  acres.  The  proposed  reservoir  which 
would  result  in  a loss  of  naturalness  would  not  be 
built.  Other  wildlife  or  rangeland  developments  would 
only  reduce  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude 
and  primitive  recreation  until  reclamation  is  com- 
plete. Mitigation  to  protect  wilderness  values  would 
be  considered  during  mining  claim  development,  but 
road  construction  would  be  allowed  for  exploration  of 
valid  mining  claims  if  there  were  no  reasonable 
alternatives.  Not  only  would  mineral-related  disturb- 
ance eliminate  naturalness,  and  the  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive,  unconfined  recreation  on  the 
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directly  affected  areas,  but  additionally,  sights  and 
sounds  from  mineral  development  and  from  use  of 
roads  would  indirectly  reduce  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  on  up  to  10  percent 
(6,891  acres)  of  the  WSA.  Special  features  would  be 
preserved  because  the  direct  disturbance  would  in- 
volve only  0.05  percent  (36  acres)  of  the  WSA  and 
would  not  be  anticipated  in  areas  where  the  Bonne- 
ville cutthroat  trout,  the  giant  stonefly,  grapefern, 
archaeological  sites,  bristlecone  pine,  bighorn  sheep, 
cougar;  endangered,  threatened,  or  other  special 
status  species;  Class  A scenery;  or  water  features 
are  found.  The  spring  developments  would  benefit 
wildlife  special  features.  In  addition,  appropriate  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  to  protect  threatened  or  endan- 
gered and  sensitive  species  prior  to  any  surface- 
disturbing  activity,  and  it  is  projected  that  no  nega- 
tive impact  would  occur  to  these  species  (refer  to  the 
Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species  section). 

Mining  claims  could  be  considered  valid  existing 
rights  depending  on  the  result  of  a validity  determin- 
ation. The  likelihood  of  their  full  development  will 
depend  on  future  economic  conditions.  However,  the 
number  of  existing  mining  claims,  the  history  of  pre- 
vious mineral  production,  and  the  high  favorability  of 
additional  deposits  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  BLM 
would  have  difficulty  preserving  the  wilderness  char- 
acteristics in  the  north  and  northeastern  portions 
(Tooele  County)  of  the  Deep  Creek  Mountains.  This 
potential  for  manageability  problems  is  increased  by 
the  presence  of  an  in-held  State  section  in  the  zone  of 
mineralization.  Access  provided  for  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development  on  the  State  lands  would  reduce 
wilderness  values  in  the  north  end  of  the  WSA. 
Because  no  activities  are  anticipated  in  the  balance  of 
the  WSA  over  the  foreseeable  future,  access  would 
probably  not  be  required  for  the  remaining  State 
lands  in  the  WSA  and  wilderness  values  would  not  be 
affected. 

Except  for  use  of  4 miles  of  new  roads  for  mining 
claim  development,  vehicular  use  of  ways  and  roads 
would  cease,  improving  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation.  Increased  recreational  use 
would  be  primitive  in  nature  and  would  be  managed  to 
preserve  wilderness  values. 

Military  overflights  would  continue  to  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved 
overall.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  naturalness  and 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 


would  be  directly  lost  on  36  acres  and  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would  be  indi- 
rectly reduced  in  quality  on  up  to  6,891  acres  due  to 
valid  existing  rights. 

• Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

Mineral  exploration  and  development  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  WSA  would  generally  be  shallow  and 
would  not  significantly  change  groundwater  quantity 
or  quality. 

Due  to  restrictions  imposed  by  public  water  reserves 
and  guidelines  for  protection  of  riparian  habitat,  po- 
tential surface  disturbance  of  36  acres  would  be 
located  and  controlled  to  avoid  affects  on  the  quality 
of  surface  waters. 

Indian  Reservation  Reserved  Rights  cover  the  head- 
waters of  Trout  and  Birch  Creeks.  Most  of  the 
streams  originate  on  or  near  the  WSA  and  use  of 
water  upstream  of  the  WSA  is  not  likely.  Major 
water  use  areas  are  outside  and  downstream  of  the 
WSA,  and  future  use  of  water  in  these  areas  would 
not  be  affected  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Birch  and  Trout  Creek  drainages. 

Future  water  development  inside  the  WSA  would  be 
restricted  to  protect  wilderness  values.  However,  all 
proposed  water  facilities,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  reservoir,  would  be  designed  and  installed  com- 
patible with  wilderness  protection  guidelines. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  not  signifi- 
cantly alter  present  or  future  water  quality  or  uses. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

• Leasable  Minerals 

No  exploration  or  production  of  oil  and  gas  is 
occurring  at  the  present  time  and  none  is  antici- 
pated as  there  are  no  leases  in  the  WSA.  None 
would  be  issued  prior  to  or  following  wilderness 
designation. 

Due  to  the  probable  small  size  of  the  potential  de- 
posits and  the  presence  of  more  favorable  depos- 
its elsewhere  (both  in  size  and  location),  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  alternative  would  not  result  in  a 
significant  loss  of  potential  oil  and  gas  recovery. 
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The  low  gradient  geothermal  resource  could  not 
be  recovered  under  this  alternative.  However, 
there  is  no  market  for  the  resources  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  ever  be  pro- 
duced regardless  of  wilderness  designation. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

Approximately  5,900  acres  are  covered  by  295 
mining  claims  within  the  WSA.  Development  work 
and  extraction  would  only  be  allowed  on  valid 
claims  after  wilderness  designation  under  unneces- 
sary or  undue  degradation  guidelines  with  consid- 
eration given  to  wilderness  values.  It  is  projected 
that  existing  mining  claims  would  be  developed  in 
the  northern  and  northeastern  part  of  the  WSA 
because  the  WSA  has  high  potential  for  locatable 
minerals.  For  mining  actions,  a plan  of  operations 
would  be  required  to  include  all  access,  functions, 
work,  and  facilities  in  connection  with  prospec- 
ting, development,  extraction,  and  processing  of 
mineral  deposits  whether  these  activities  are  on 
or  off  a mining  claim.  Stipulations  issued  by  BLM 
to  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  to 
wilderness  character  may  be  more  stringent  than 
would  have  been  applied  had  the  area  not  been  des- 
ignated wilderness.  Although  development  of  exis- 
ting valid  claims  would  be  possible,  the  cost  of 
development  would  be  greater. 

After  wilderness  designation,  lands  in  the  WSA 
that  are  not  under  valid  claims  would  be  closed  to 
mineral  location,  prospecting,  and  production 
(USDI,  BLM,  1981b). 

• Salable  Minerals 

With  this  alternative,  the  opportunity  to  recover 
salable  deposits  within  the  WSA  would  be  fore- 
gone. However,  it  is  unlikely  they  would  ever  be 
produced  commercially,  even  without  wilderness 
designation,  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the  area  and 
the  multitude  of  deposits  outside  the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  limit  poten- 
tial exploration  and  development  opportunities  for  lo- 
catable minerals  known  to  occur  in  the  WSA  to  those 
under  valid  mining  claims  at  the  time  of  designation. 
Opportunities  for  production  of  significant  locatable 
minerals  would  be  foregone.  No  significant  leasable  or 
salable  minerals  production  would  be  foregone. 


• Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Populations  Includ- 
ing Special  Status  Species 

With  this  alternative,  many  of  the  wildlife  develop- 
ments currently  planned  (including  five  springs,  main- 
tenance of  160  stream  improvements,  and  80  bank 
stabilizing  structures)  could  be  designed  and  installed 
compatible  with  wilderness  protection  criteria  (refer 
to  Appendix  11  in  Volume  1).  The  springs  would  in- 
crease the  availability  of  water  for  wildlife  use,  and 
stream  developments  would  improve  the  fisheries  hab- 
itat. The  proposed  reservoir  would  be  foregone  with 
this  alternative.  No  reduction  in  current  mule  deer 
use  of  the  area  is  expected  to  result  from  preclusion 
of  this  proposed  development. 

This  alternative  would  benefit  wildlife,  including  spe- 
cial status  species,  through  reduction  of  potential  sur- 
face disturbance  due  to  mineral  development.  Since 
disturbance  would  be  localized  in  the  north  end  of  the 
WSA  and  would  be  approximately  50  acres  less  than 
with  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative,  deer 
on  the  critical  winter  range  would  benefit.  No  loss  of 
deer  is  anticipated  as  a result  of  disturbance  of  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  critical  winter  range.  Over  the 
long  term,  additional  protection  would  be  provided  to 
Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep,  golden  eagle,  and 
other  wildlife  habitats.  Over  the  foreseeable  future, 
wildlife  habitat  would  be  lost  on  less  than  1 percent 
(36  acres)  of  the  WSA.  Wildlife  populations  would  not 
be  adversely  affected.  Appropriate  measures  would 
be  taken  to  protect  the  peregrine  falcon  and  bald  eagle 
(both  endangered)  and  Bonneville  cutthroat  trout  and 
golden  eagle  prior  to  any  surface-disturbing  activity. 
No  impacts  would  occur  to  these  species. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  protect  big 
game  and  other  species.  No  impacts  to  special  status 
species  would  occur. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

This  alternative  would  not  affect  the  level  of  live- 
stock use  (currently  approximately  1,209  AUMs  for 
cattle  and  sheep  in  this  WSA).  Trough  Spring,  par- 
tially developed,  could  be  redeveloped  and  Birch 
Springs  could  be  developed  and  maintained  as  planned. 
Vehicle  access  for  livestock  permittees  would  be  reg- 
ulated. This  could  necessitate  changes  in  livestock 
management  and  supervision  as  they  are  currently 
practiced  in  this  WSA.  Restrictions  on  vehicle  use 
would  impact  general  access  to  and  the  hauling  of  salt 
in  eight  grazing  allotments.  The  result  would  be  an 
inconvenience  to  the  affected  permittees.  Predator 
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control  activities  would  be  restricted  to  approved  me- 
thods, and  slight  increases  in  predation  on  public,  pri- 
vate, and  State  lands  (within  and  adjacent  to  the 
WSA)  would  result.  Predation  on  sheep  in  the  Partoun 
and  Thousand  Peaks  allotments  is  the  most  likely  pro- 
blem. Increased  sheep  losses  would  be  slight  because 
only  1 to  3 percent  of  either  allotment  is  in  the  WSA, 
and  several  methods  of  predator  control  could  still  be 
utilized. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  require 
changes  in  livestock  management  and  supervision  and 
cause  inconvenience  and  increased  management  costs 
to  17  livestock  permittees.  Livestock  losses  to  preda- 
tors would  increase  slightly. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  quality  of  a user's  prim- 
itive recreational  experience  would  be  reduced  by 
sights  and  sounds  of  36  acres  of  surface-disturbing 
activities,  including  construction  and  use  of  4 miles 
of  road  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  WSA.  The  quali- 
ty of  primitive  recreation  would  be  reduced  on  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  WSA  for  the  duration  of  the  activi- 
ties which  are  expected  to  continue  over  the  long 
term. 

Except  on  existing  roads  and  ways,  no  vehicular  use 
is  occurring  or  is  likely  to  occur  due  to  topographic 
restraints.  Closure  of  an  additional  10  miles  of  ways 
to  motor  vehicles  would  make  recreation  access  to 
some  areas  of  the  WSA  more  difficult  and  could  dis- 
courage some  of  the  fishing  (currently  1,500  visitor 
days  per  year)  and  hunting  (currently  3,500  visitor 
days  per  year)  use  of  the  area.  Visitor  use  may  ini- 
tially decrease  but  would  eventually  increase  above 
current  levels  due  to  the  popularity  of  the  area. 

As  discussed  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native, recreational  use  of  the  WSA  is  estimated  to 
increase  about  2 to  7 percent  per  year  over  the  next 
32  years  in  relation  to  population  increases  and  cur- 
rent trends  of  recreational  use.  Management  provided 
through  a Wilderness  Management  Plan  would  attempt 
to  regulate  destructive  increases  in  future  recreation 
use,  and  the  quality  of  the  primitive  recreation  exper- 
ience probably  would  not  be  negatively  affected  by 
the  increased  use.  As  primitive  recreation  use  in- 
creases, commercial  outfitting  operations  based  on 
primitive  recreational  activities  might  be  initiated, 
although  none  now  exist  in  the  WSA. 


Conclusion:  Primitive  recreation  values  would  be  pro- 
tected. The  quality  of  primitive  recreation  would  be 
reduced  on  up  to  10  percent  (6,891  acres)  of  the 
WSA.  Use  of  vehicles  in  the  WSA  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing would  be  restricted  which  may  initially  result  in 
reduced  visitor  use.  However,  recreational  use  would 
eventually  increase  above  current  levels. 

• Impacts  on  Economic  Conditions 

Overall  there  would  not  be  significant  changes  in  pre- 
sent or  short-term  future  trends  of  population,  em- 
ployment, and  local  income  distribution.  Because  of 
restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  resources  under  wil- 
derness designation,  there  would  be  some  loss  in  local 
potential  long-term  employment  and  Federal  revenues 
currently  provided  by  resource  uses  in  the  WSA 
(refer  to  Table  11),  as  well  as  loss  of  potential 
increases  in  income  and  Federal  revenues  that  could 
occur  with  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Valid  existing  mining  claims  could  be  developed,  but 
designation  would  preclude  new  claims  from  being 
established  in  the  WSA.  Precluding  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  minerals  would  not  alter  existing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  but  could  limit  future  economic 
growth  potential.  Over  the  short  term,  there  would 
be  little  difference  as  compared  to  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative  because  valid  claims  could  be 
developed  and  because  the  number  of  jobs  provided  at 
one  time  by  mining  operations  would  be  small  (20 
jobs)  and  would  be  the  same  as  with  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative. 

There  would  also  be  a potential  loss  of  $107,826 
annually  in  Federal  revenues  from  the  53,913  acres 
that  could  be  leased  for  oil  and  gas  speculation  with- 
out designation.  Even  without  wilderness  designation 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  acreage  would  be  leased  on  a 
long-term  basis  because  of  low  probability  of  oil  and 
gas  production. 

Livestock  use  and  ranchers’  income  would  continue 
essentially  as  at  present  with  $24,180  of  livestock 
sales  attributed  to  the  AUMs  within  the  Deep  Creek 
Mountains  WSA. 

Recreational  use  and,  therefore,  recreation-related 
local  expenditures  could  increase  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 
percent  per  year  over  the  next  32  years.  Use  and 
expenditures  would  be  approximately  the  same  as 
with  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  Ex- 
penditures could  increase  to  between  $28,700  and 
$252,970  per  year  over  the  short  term. 
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Wilderness  designation  would  eliminate  most  wood- 
land product  harvesting  with  related  local  values  and 
Federal  revenues.  Present  harvest  from  the  WSA 
annually  generates  about  $3,500  in  woodland  product 
values  and  $140  in  Federal  revenues. 

Conclusion:  Over  the  foreseeable  future  wilderness 
designation  would  not  affect  local  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action)  (57,384  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  57,384  acres  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  preservation  of  the  area's  wilderness  char- 
acteristics. Although  in  the  foreseeable  future,  dis- 
turbance would  be  about  the  same  as  identified  for  the 
No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative,  this  partial 
alternative  would  reduce  the  potential  for  surface- 
disturbing  activities  that  could  impair  wilderness  val- 
ues over  the  long  term  in  the  designated  area.  Pro- 
tection would  be  through  management  under  VRM 
Class  I (which  generally  allows  for  only  natural  eco- 
logical change),  through  ORV  closure  in  the  designated 
area  including  closure  of  13.5  miles  of  ways,  and 
through  closure  of  the  designated  area  to  future  min- 
eral leasing  and  location.  Size,  naturalness,  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
(all  57,384  acres  meet  the  standards),  and  the  spe- 
cial features  would  be  protected. 

Direct  loss  of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  due  to  allowable  sur- 
face disturbance  from  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment and  from  rangeland  and  wildlife  projects, 
would  occur  on  up  to  20  acres  within  the  designated 
portion  and  on  up  to  65  acres  within  the  nondesig- 
nated  portion.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  sights  and 
sounds  from  such  development  would  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate wilderness  values  on  adjacent  areas  including  up 
to  20  percent  (13,782  acres)  of  the  WSA.  Loss  of 
these  values  would  be  confined  mainly  to  the  northern 
and  northeastern  portions  of  the  WSA.  Special  fea- 
tures would  be  preserved  because  the  direct  disturb- 
ance would  involve  only  0.12  percent  of  the  WSA  and 
is  not  anticipated  in  areas  where  the  Bonneville  cut- 
throat trout,  the  giant  stonefly,  grapefern,  archaeo- 
logical sites,  bristlecone  pine,  bighorn  sheep,  cougar, 
special  status  species,  Class  A scenery,  or  water  fea- 
tures are  found.  The  spring  developments  would  bene- 
fit wildlife  special  features.  In  addition,  appropriate 
measures  would  be  taken  to  protect  special  status  spe- 


cies prior  to  any  surface-disturbing  activity.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  no  negative  impacts  would  occur  to  these 
species  (refer  to  the  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status 
Species  section). 

Vehicular  use  would  be  restricted  to  1.5  miles  of  exis- 
ting ways  and  to  about  4 miles  of  new  mining  road  an- 
ticipated in  the  foreseeable  future.  Vehicular  restric- 
tions would  improve  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

The  extent  that  disturbance  would  occur  over  the  long 
term  and,  therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wilder- 
ness values  that  would  occur  is  not  accurately  known. 
Loss  would  occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved 
overall  in  the  designated  area  which  is  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  WSA.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  natural- 
ness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation would  be  directly  lost  on  85  acres  of  the 
WSA,  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation would  be  indirectly  reduced  in  quality  on  up  to 
13,782  acres.  Special  features  would  be  preserved. 

• Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

The  impacts  of  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  on 
water  resources  would  be  essentially  the  same  as 
described  for  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative.  All  of 
the  21  miles  of  perennial  streams,  and  one  of  the 
identified  springs  in  the  WSA,  would  be  in  the  desig- 
nated area. 

Mineral  exploration  and  development  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  WSA  would  generally  be  shallow  and 
would  not  significantly  change  groundwater  quantity 
or  quality. 

Due  to  restrictions  imposed  by  public  water  reserves 
and  guidelines  for  protection  of  riparian  habitat,  po- 
tential surface  disturbance  of  85  acres  would  be 
located  and  controlled  to  avoid  affects  on  the  quality 
of  surface  waters. 

In  this  WSA  most  of  the  streams  originate  on  or  near 
the  WSA,  and  use  of  water  upstream  of  the  WSA  is 
not  likely.  Major  water  use  areas  are  outside  and 
downstream  of  the  WSA,  and  future  use  of  water  in 
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these  areas  would  be  not  be  affected,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  Birch  and  Trout  Creek  drainages. 
Future  water  developments  inside  the  WSA  would  be 
restricted  to  protect  wilderness  values.  However, 
the  reservoir  would  be  in  the  nondesignated  area  and 
could  be  constructed  without  consideration  of  wilder- 
ness values. 

Conclusion:  Partial  wilderness  designation  would  not 
significantly  alter  present  or  future  water  quality  or 
uses. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

• Leasable  Minerals 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  potential  leasable 
mineral  deposits,  the  low  certainty  that  these  ex- 
ist, and  the  low  likelihood  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment activities,  this  alternative  is  not  ex- 
pected to  result  in  any  significant  loss  in  recov- 
ery of  leasable  minerals.  In  addition,  71  percent 
(11,526  acres)  of  the  area  open  to  leasing  would 
not  be  designated  wilderness. 

The  low  gradient  geothermal  resource  could  be  re- 
covered on  the  11,526-acre  nondesignated  area, 
although  there  is  no  market  for  the  resource  and 
it  is  unlikely  it  would  be  developed. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

Approximately  114  existing  mining  claims  cover- 
ing 2,280  acres  are  within  the  area  that  would  be 
designated  wilderness.  Exploration  and  production 
could  continue  on  valid  claims  after  wilderness 
designation  under  unnecessary  or  undue  degrada- 
tion guidelines,  but  with  consideration  given  to 
wilderness  values.  After  designation,  lands  in  the 
WSA  that  are  not  under  valid  claims  would  be 
closed  to  prospecting  and  production  (USDI,  BLM, 
1981b). 

The  majority  of  the  locatable  minerals  are  located 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  WSA  and  would  be  in 
the  nondesignated  portion  with  this  alternative. 
Presently,  there  are  181  mining  claims  covering 
some  3,620  acres  in  this  area.  This  would  allow 
for  the  development  of  these  minerals  without  wil- 
derness considerations.  Approximately  60  acres 
of  surface  disturbance  would  occur  over  the  short 
term  in  this  area  as  existing  mining  claims  are 
developed.  This  would  occur  in  the  Willow  Springs 


and  Clifton  Mining  Districts  and  would  include  con- 
struction of  new  roads  and  drill  pads,  as  well  as 
expansion  of  existing  workings.  Additional  explor- 
ation and  development  could  occur  over  the  long 
term.  The  degree  of  development  is  unknown. 

Locatable  minerals  have  been  recovered  within 
the  WSA  in  the  past,  and  it  is  likely  that  explora- 
tion or  development  would  continue  in  the  future. 
This  alternative  would  not  designate  the  most 
likely  mineral  production  areas. 

Conclusion:  Implementation  of  the  Partial  Wilderness 
Alternative  would  not  significantly  adversely  affect 
mineral  and  energy  resource  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. 

• Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Populations  Includ- 
ing Special  Status  Species 

The  proposed  reservoir  and  other  planned  wildlife 
actions  could  be  completed  which  would  improve  or 
maintain  wildlife  habitat.  The  85  acres  disturbed  with 
this  alternative  are  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 percent 
of  the  WSA,  and  direct  effects  would  be  insignificant. 
Use  of  4 miles  of  new  road  in  the  north  end  of  the 
WSA  would  disturb  deer  during  the  winter  season. 
Only  small  portions  of  the  8,000  acres  of  critical  win- 
ter range  would  be  affected  mainly  in  corridors  along 
the  new  roads.  Deer  losses  would  be  slight.  As  dis- 
cussed in  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  no  impacts 
are  projected  for  special  status  species. 

Conclusion:  Wildlife  habitat  would  be  lost  on  less  than 
1 percent  (86  acres)  of  the  WSA.  Populations  would 
not  be  significantly  reduced.  No  impacts  would  occur 
to  special  status  species. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

The  effect  from  designation  of  57,384  acres  of  the 
WSA  as  wilderness  on  domestic  livestock  grazing 
would  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative.  Of  the  1,209  AUMs  allocated  in  the 
WSA,  approximately  994  would  be  within  the  des- 
ignated portion  of  the  WSA  and  215  would  be  in  the 
nondesignated  portion.  The  Trough  Spring  develop- 
ment would  be  within  the  nondesignated  area  and 
could  be  maintained  and  reconstructed  without  wilder- 
ness concerns.  The  Birch  Springs  development  would 
be  in  the  designated  portion,  but  could  be  designed  and 
installed  compatible  with  wilderness  protection  cri- 
teria. Development  of  future  roads  or  other  livestock 
management  facilities  for  use  with  994  AUMs  in  the 
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designated  portion  could  be  restricted  to  preserve  wil- 
derness values.  Of  the  15  miles  of  existing  vehicular 
ways,  about  8.5  miles  are  within  the  area  that  would 
be  designated.  As  compared  to  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative,  this  would  reduce  but  not  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  inconvenience  to  permittees  who  pre- 
sently use  these  ways.  In  the  designated  area,  preda- 
tor control  activities  would  be  restricted  to  approved 
methods,  and  slight  increases  in  predation  on  public, 
private,  and  State  lands  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
WSA  would  result.  Predation  on  sheep  in  the  Partoun 
and  Thousand  Peaks  allotments  is  the  most  likely  pro- 
blem. Increased  sheep  losses  would  be  slight  because 
only  1 to  3 percent  of  either  allotment  is  within  the 
WSA,  and  several  methods  of  predator  control  could 
be  utilized. 

Conclusion:  Partial  wilderness  designation  would  ne- 
cessitate changes  in  livestock  management  and  super- 
vision and  cause  inconvenience  to  17  livestock  permit- 
tees. 

♦ Impacts  on  Recreation 

In  the  short  term,  the  quality  of  a user's  primitive 
recreational  experience  would  be  reduced  by  85 
acres  of  surface-disturbing  activities  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  WSA.  Additionally,  noise  and  construc- 
tion and  use  of  4 miles  of  road  would  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  quality  of  primitive  recreation  on  about  20 
percent  (13,782  acres)  of  the  WSA  for  the  duration 
of  the  activities  which  are  expected  to  continue  over 
the  long  term. 

Because  of  topographic  and  management  constraints, 
vehicular  use  would  be  concentrated  on  the  antici- 
pated 4 miles  of  new  roads  and  1.5  miles  of  vehicular 
ways  that  would  remain  available  for  vehicular  ac- 
cess. Primitive  recreation  would  only  be  negatively 
affected  in  the  northern  end  of  the  WSA.  Visitor  use 
may  initially  decrease  because  of  vehicular  restric- 
tions that  would  occur  with  this  alternative.  Visitor 
use  would  eventually  increase  above  current  levels 
due  to  the  popularity  of  the  area.  As  primitive  recrea- 
tional use  increases,  commercial  outfitters  may  start 
to  utilize  the  WSA. 

The  future  increase  in  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  is 
unknown.  However,  based  on  a review  of  several  pro- 
jections (UDNRE,  ORA,  1980;  UDNRE,  DPR,  1985; 
Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1984;  Jungst, 
1978;  Hof  and  Kaiser,  1981;  and  Cordell  and  Hendee, 
1982)  it  is  estimated  that  outdoor  recreation  in  Utah 
will  increase  between  2 and  7 percent  per  year  over 


the  foreseeable  future.  At  this  rate,  overall  recrea- 
tional use  in  the  Deep  Creek  Range  is  expected  to  in- 
crease from  8,000  current  visitor  days  per  year  to 
between  15,000  and  69,700  by  the  year  2020.  Most 
of  the  use  would  be  primitive  in  nature. 

Conclusion:  Primitive  recreation  values  would  be  pro- 
tected in  the  designated  area.  The  quality  of  primitive 
recreation  would  be  reduced  on  about  20  percent 
(13,782  acres)  of  the  WSA.  Vehicle  restrictions  may 
initially  result  in  reduction  of  visitor  use.  However, 
recreational  use  would  eventually  increase  above  cur- 
rent levels. 

• Impacts  on  Economic  Conditions 

Partial  wilderness  designation  (57,384  acres)  in  the 
Deep  Creek  Mountains  WSA  is  not  expected  to  result 
in  any  changes  in  existing  patterns  and  trends  of  popu- 
lation, employment,  and  local  income  distributions. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  in  this  alternative  and 
the  All  Wilderness  Alternative  would  be  in  mineral- 
related  sales  and  revenues.  This  alternative  would 
avoid  all  but  one  of  the  existing  mines  (except  for 
two  mines  on  private  land  in-holdings)  and  many  of 
the  claims.  Therefore,  with  this  alternative,  designa- 
tion would  be  less  likely  to  conflict  with  the  recovery 
of  mineral  resources  within  the  WSA.  As  with  the  All 
Wilderness  Alternative,  precluding  exploration  and 
development  of  all  presently  unclaimed  areas  within 
the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA  would  not  alter 
existing  economic  conditions  or  conditions  anticipated 
over  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  anticipated  that 
over  the  foreseeable  future  up  to  20  persons  would 
be  employed  in  mining  activities  in  the  WSA  with  or 
without  wilderness  designation.  This  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  present  employment  of  either  Tooele 
or  Juab  Counties.  It  would  be  an  even  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  future  work  force  in  the  counties.  There 
would  be  a potential  loss  of  $84,474  annually  in  Fed- 
eral revenues  from  the  42,387  acres  that,  without 
designation,  could  be  leased  in  the  future.  Even  with- 
out wilderness  designation,  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
acreage  would  be  leased  on  a long-term  basis  because 
of  low  probability  of  oil  and  gas  production.  Recrea- 
tional use  and  recreation-related  expenditures  could 
increase  to  between  $28,700  and  $252,970  per  year 
over  the  foreseeable  future. 

Conclusion:  Over  the  foreseeable  future,  partial  wil- 
derness designation  would  not  significantly  affect 
local  economic  conditions. 
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( UT-050-1  27) 


INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Fish  Springs  WSA  consists  of  52,500  acres  of 
public  land  in  northwestern  Juab  County,  Utah.  The 
nearest  town  is  Callao,  approximately  10  road  miles 
to  the  west.  The  major  feature  of  the  WSA  is  the  Fish 
Springs  Range,  where  elevations  rise  abruptly  from 
5,000  feet  in  the  foothills  to  8,500  feet  in  the  high- 
est part.  The  WSA  is  approximately  16  miles  long  and 
6 miles  wide  at  its  widest  point. 

Vegetation  in  the  WSA  includes  a variety  of  shrubs 
and  grasses  at  the  lower  elevations  and  scattered 
pinyon-juniper  woodland  at  the  higher  elevations. 
There  is  some  scattered  white  fir  in  isolated  loca- 
tions. 

Climate  is  typical  of  the  Great  Basin,  with  limited 
precipitation,  low  relative  humidity,  high  frequency 
of  clear  skies,  and  large  annual  and  daily  ranges  in 
temperature.  Precipitation  in  the  WSA  varies  from 
12  to  20  inches  annually,  depending  on  elevation.  Tem- 
peratures range  between  -14  degrees  Fahrenheit  (F) 
to  105  degrees  F depending  on  season  and  elevation. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  The  boundary  of  the  WSA  as  shown  on  Maps  1,  2, 
and  3 has  been  redrawn  to  correct  errors  in  the  Draft 
EIS  maps.  Changes  were  made  in  the  following  sec- 
tions to  align  the  WSA  boundary  with  roads  and  power- 
lines that  were  identified  as  the  boundary  in  the  BLM 
Intensive  Wilderness  Inventory: 

T.  1 1 S..  R.  14  W..  secs.  22.  23.  and  30; 

T.  12  S..  R.  14  W„  secs.  15.  22.  23.  26.  and  35; 

T.  13  S„  R.  15  W„  secs.  1.  11,  12,  13.  14.  and  24; 

T.  13  S..  R.  14  W„  sec.  31; 

T.  14  S„  R.  14  W.,  secs.  6 and  7; 

T.  14  S..  R.  15  W..  sec.  12. 

Private  lands  inadvertently  omitted  on  the  Draft  EIS 
maps  are  shown  in  the  northern  end  of  the  WSA. 
These  changes  did  not  require  acreage  adjustments  be- 
cause acreage  calculations  were  based  on  the  bounda- 


ries as  shown  in  the  inventory  document  and  Final 
EIS. 

2.  The  descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness 
and  Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives  have  been  re- 
vised to  coincide  with  the  House  Range  RMP  which  has 
replaced  the  West  Desert  MFP  since  publication  of  the 
Draft  EIS. 

3.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (296  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  296 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  2 acres  of  surface 
disturbance  for  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  A UDWR  proposal  for  transplanting  Desert  bighorn 
sheep  into  the  WSA,  and  construction  of  three  guzz- 
lers in  support  of  the  transplant,  has  been  added  to 
the  description  of  the  alternatives  and  the  analysis. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  land  use  plans  and  poli- 
cies), the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to  the 
Fish  Springs  WSA  were  considered  but  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  reasons  de- 
scribed below. 


STATEWIDE 
POCKET  MAP 
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1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates  of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  296 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  2 acres  of  surface 
disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Given  this  new  scenario, 
the  impacts  of  direct  disturbance  of  vegetation  would 
not  occur  with  any  of  the  alternatives.  No  threatened, 
endangered,  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered 
plant  species  are  known  to  occur  within  the  WSA.  In 
any  event,  BLM  would  conduct  site-specific  clear- 
ances of  potentially  disturbed  areas  and  consult  with 
the  FWS  concerning  impacts  on  threatened  or  endan- 
gered plant  species.  Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation 
are  not  analyzed  in  detail  for  the  Fish  Springs  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  perennial  streams 
and  only  one  spring  and  one  well  in  the  Fish  Springs 
WSA.  Therefore,  impacts  on  water  uses  and  quality 
are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

3.  Mineral  Resources:  The  public  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with 
or  prevent  mineral  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the  WSA.  Poten- 
tial oil  and  gas  deposits  are  small  with  a very  low  cer- 
tainty that  they  exist. 

Even  though  there  are  108  mining  claims  in  the  WSA, 
BLM  believes  that  projected  locatable  mineral  depos- 
its are  small  and  or  could  not  be  economically  devel- 
oped in  the  foreseeable  future  (see  Appendix  6 in  Vol- 
ume I).  More  accessible  deposits  of  salable  minerals 
exist  outside  the  WSA.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  mineral  exploration  or  development  would 
not  occur  with  or  without  wilderness  designation. 
Therefore,  impacts  on  mineral  and  energy  exploration 
and  production  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final 
EIS. 

4.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would  dis- 
turb wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  Fish  Springs 
WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of  animal  species, 
but  populations  are  low  and  no  one  species  can  be  de- 
scribed as  abundant.  Two  endangered  and  seven  other 
special  status  species  may  be  found  in  the  WSA.  A 
bighorn  sheep  transplant  is  proposed  by  UDWR  and 
could  be  carried  out  with  any  of  the  alternatives. 


Because  no  mineral  developments  are  expected  in  the 
WSA,  wildlife  habitats  would  not  be  lost.  Terrain  and 
surface  features  generally  restrict  the  use  of  ORVs 
to  5 miles  of  ways  in  two  locations,  and  ORV  use  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
other  activities.  Recreation  use  is  very  low  (esti- 
mated 50  visitor  days  use  per  year).  Given  these  con- 
ditions, potential  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  and  popu- 
lations are  not  significant  issues  for  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  Forest  Resources:  The  only  forest  resources  in  the 
WSA  are  17,740  acres  of  noncommercial  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland.  There  is  limited  access  and  low  de- 
mand. For  these  reasons,  impacts  on  forest  resources 
are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

6.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, only  2 acres  of  surface  disturbance  are  pro- 
jected for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore  visual 
resources  would  not  be  significantly  affected.  Visual 
resources  are  not  addressed  in  the  Final  EIS  as  a sepa- 
rate topic,  but  are  addressed  in  relation  to  natural- 
ness in  the  Wilderness  Values  sections. 

7.  Cultural  Resources:  Only  one  cultural  resource  site 
has  been  recorded  in  the  Fish  Springs  WSA.  Only  2 
acres  of  surface  disturbance  is  projected  in  the  WSA. 
Cultural  resources  could  be  destroyed  by  visitor  use, 
however,  use  is  light.  Terrain  and  surface  features 
limit  vehicle  use  to  the  10  miles  of  ways  inside  the 
WSA.  Additionally,  inventories  for  the  purpose  of  site 
recordation  and  mitigation  of  impacts  would  take 
place  prior  to  any  surface  disturbance  in  the  future. 
Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on  cultural  resources 
are  not  a significant  issue  for  the  Fish  Springs  WSA. 

8.  Recreation:  The  public  has  expressed  concern  that 
wilderness  designation  would  change  recreational  use 
from  motorized  to  primitive,  or  conversely,  that 
without  wilderness  designation  motorized  recreation 
will  eliminate  or  reduce  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation.  Recreational  use  of  the  Fish  Springs  WSA 
is  light  (estimated  50  visitor  days  per  year),  and 
would  remain  primitive  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation  due  to  the  terrain  of  the  WSA  and  limited 
access.  Therefore,  impacts  on  recreation  use  would 
not  be  significant  and  they  are  not  analyzed  in  detail 
in  the  Final  EIS. 

9.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic 
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conditions.  Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation 
use  would  increase  following  wilderness  designation 
and  would  contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  no  existing  or  anticipated  mineral  develop- 
ments or  proposals  for  lands  or  realty  activities 
which  would  be  impaired  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation.  Because  no  economic  developments  are 
expected,  and  because  recreational  use  is  only  50  vis- 
itor days  per  year,  impacts  on  economic  conditions 
are  not  significant  issues  for  the  Final  EIS. 

• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Fish  Springs  WSA  are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  livestock  management. 

3.  Impacts  on  Air  Force  operations. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  addressed  a variety  of  topics  including 
inventory  phase  of  the  Wilderness  Review  and  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  benchlands,  excluded  in  BLM's 
proposed  action,  to  wilderness  and  wildlife. 

See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  comments 
applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis 
and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  4,  for  responses  to  speci- 
fic comments  about  the  Fish  Springs  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

During  scoping  it  was  suggested  that  an  alternative 
excluding  lower  parts  of  the  Fish  Springs  WSA  be  ana- 
lyzed to  reduce  conflict  with  livestock  use  areas.  The 
partial  alternative  previously  described  by  BLM 
accomplishes  this  objective;  therefore,  another  par- 
tial alternative  was  not  included  for  detailed  study. 

An  alternative  to  designate  45,000  of  the  52,500 
acres  in  the  WSA  was  suggested  in  comments  on  the 
Draft  EIS.  This  would  be  11,160  acres  larger  than  the 
BLM  proposed  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative.  The 
stated  purpose  of  including  the  additional  acreage  was 
to  protect  important  wildlife  habitat  adjacent  to  the 
Fish  Springs  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  benchlands  of  the 


WSA  and  to  make  the  boundary  more  manageable.  This 
alternative  was  considered,  but  is  not  analyzed  in 
detail  in  the  Final  EIS  because  the  benchlands  are  not 
particularly  important  wildlife  habitat,  and  because 
the  BLM  proposed  boundary  follows  identifiably  sur- 
vey lines  that,  in  this  area,  can  be  located  with  more 
certainty  than  contour  lines. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness;  (2)  All  Wilderness  (52,500 
acres);  and  (3)  Partial  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action) 
(33,840  acres).  A description  of  BLM's  management 
practices  under  each  alternative  follows.  Where  man- 
agement intentions  have  not  been  clearly  identified, 
assumptions  are  made  based  on  management  projec- 
tions under  each  alternative.  These  assumptions  are 
indicated  in  each  case.  The  assumed  BLM  management 
actions  described  in  the  Introduction  to  Volume  II  are 
also  applicable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  52,500-acre  Fish 
Springs  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress  as  part 
of  the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land  use  plans  are  regu- 
larly updated,  it  is  assumed  that  the  area  would  con- 
tinue to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  House  Range 
Resource  Area  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP) 
(USDI,  BLM,  1987c)  and  subsequent  activity  plans. 
The  State  and  private  land  within  the  WSA  (refer  to 
Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I)  have  not  been  iden- 
tified for  special  Federal  acquisition  through  exchange 
or  purchase.  In-held  State  and  private  lands  are  ana- 
lyzed as  remaining  under  existing  ownership. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

All  52,500  acres  would  remain  open  to  mineral 
location,  leasing,  and  sale.  Development  work,  ex- 
traction, and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  exist- 
ing mining  claims  (2,160  acres)  and  future  mining 
claims.  Development  would  be  regulated  by  unnec- 
essary or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43  CFR 
3809)  without  consideration  given  to  wilderness 
values.  There  are  no  mineral  leases  in  the  WSA. 
New  oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  leases  could  be 
developed  under  Leasing  Category  1 (standard  stip- 
ulations). Although  mineral  resources  would  be 
managed  as  described  above,  mineral  exploration 
or  development  are  not  projected  in  the  WSA  in 
the  foreseeable  future  because  the  level  of  known 
resources  and  the  probability  of  development  are 
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too  low  to  support  a development  assumption.  See 
Appendix  6 in  Volume  I for  a detailed  discussion 
regarding  mineral  and  energy  resources  explora- 
tion and  development  projections. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  in  the 
WSA  would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  RMP 
(2,534  AUMs).  Existing  rangeland  developments 
(one  developed  spring,  one  developed  well,  and 
0.75  mile  of  fence)  would  continue  to  be  used  and 
maintained  as  in  the  past. 

Approximately  2,700  acres  on  the  west  side  of 
the  WSA  would  continue  to  be  managed  under  the 
West  Desert  Habitat  Management  Plan  (HMP) 
(USDI,  BLM,  1980c)  to  preserve  wildlife  values. 
UDWR  has  identified  34,850  acres  of  potential 
range  in  the  WSA  as  suitable  for  the  reintroduc- 
tion of  desert  bighorn  sheep,  which  would  be  allow- 
able under  this  alternative.  Three  guzzlers  would 
be  installed  to  support  this  transplant. 

A public  water  reserve  of  34  acres  that  segre- 
gates the  land  from  public  land  law  and  mining  of 
nonmetalliferous  minerals  would  continue  on  the 
northeastern  border  of  the  WSA. 

The  52,500  acres,  including  the  10  miles  of  way, 
would  remain  open  for  ORV  use  in  accordance  with 
the  House  Range  RMP.  Vehicle  use  would  continue 
to  be  restricted  by  terrain  and  surface  features  to 
the  10  miles  of  vehicular  way  in  the  WSA. 

Private,  commercial,  and  military  aircraft  use  of 
airspace  over  the  WSA  would  continue  as  at  pre- 
sent. A USAF  High  Accuracy  Multiple  Object  Track- 
ing Station  (HAMOTS)  would  remain  in  the  WSA. 

The  entire  WSA  would  continue  to  be  open  to  wood- 
land product  harvest.  There  is  no  harvest  of  wood- 
land products  at  the  present  time,  nor  is  any  ex- 
pected because  the  resource  is  scattered  and 
there  is  limited  access. 

The  area  would  continue  to  be  managed  under  VRM 
Class  II  on  30,878  acres  and  Class  IV  on  21,622 
acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

Given  BLM  management  actions  described  above 
and  the  resources  described  in  the  Affected  Envi- 
ronment, BLM  anticipates  that  implementation  of 
the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  re- 


sult in  only  2 acres  of  surface  disturbance  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  disturbance  would  result 
from  construction  of  three  guzzlers  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  WSA  for  use  by  desert  bighorn 
sheep.  The  sheep  are  not  presently  in  the  WSA  but 
would  be  transplanted  as  proposed  by  the  UDWR. 
Construction  of  the  guzzlers  would  not  require 
road  access. 

No  locatable  or  leasable  mineral  resource  explora- 
tion or  development  is  anticipated  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  No  other  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat, 
or  watershed  improvement  projects  are  planned. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected  due 
to  terrain  constraints  and  remoteness  of  the  WSA. 

Recreation  use  is  anticipated  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  50  annual  visitor  days  at 
a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As  much  as  10 
percent  of  the  use  would  continue  to  involve  vehic- 
ular access  on  10  miles  of  ways. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  all  52,500  acres  of  the  Fish 
Springs  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It  would 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to  preserve 
its  wilderness  character. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA.  Based  on  this  policy  regarding  exchange  of 
State  lands,  and  provisions  of  BLM's  Wilderness  Man- 
agement Guidelines  regarding  private  lands,  it  is 
assumed  that  State  and  private  lands  would  remain 
under  existing  ownership.  Six  State  sections  (3,840 
acres)  and  1 tract  of  private  land  (80  acres)  are  with- 
in the  WSA  (see  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I). 
The  figures  and  acreages  given  under  this  alternative 
are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  52,500  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  sale. 

Development  work,  extraction,  and  patenting 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  on  that  portion  of  the 
approximately  2,160  acres  of  108  existing  mining 
claims  that  may  be  determined  valid.  Development 
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would  be  regulated  by  unnecessary  or  undue  degra- 
dation guidelines  (43  CFR  3809)  with  wilderness 
as  a consideration.  Locatable  mineral  exploration 
or  developments  are  not  expected  because  of  the 
projects'  low  resource  levels  and  low  probability 
of  their  development  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I). 
There  are  no  oil  and/or  geothermal  leases  in  the 
WSA  and  new  leases  would  not  be  issued.  There- 
fore, leasable  mineral  exploration  or  development 
would  not  occur. 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  be  allow- 
ed to  continue  as  authorized  in  the  House  Range 
RMP.  The  2,534  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  remain 
available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted.  The 
one  developed  well,  one  developed  spring  and  0.75 
mile  of  fence  in  the  WSA  would  continue  to  be  used 
and  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  past 
based  on  practical  necessity  and  reasonableness. 

It  is  assumed  that  three  guzzlers  would  be  de- 
signed and  installed  consistent  with  wilderness 
protection  criteria  for  support  of  the  bighorn 
sheep  transplant.  It  is  assumed  that  a 34-acre  pub- 
lic water  reserve  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
WSA  would  remain  in  effect. 

The  UDWR  has  identified  34,850  acres  as  suitable 
habitat  for  a Desert  bighorn  sheep  transplant. 
Such  a transplant  would  be  allowable  under  this 
alternative.  At  this  time,  the  only  wildlife  develop- 
ments planned  in  this  WSA  are  three  guzzlers  for 
support  of  the  proposed  bighorn  sheep  transplant. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  guzzlers  would  be  construct- 
ed in  accordance  with  wilderness  protection  criter- 
ia. 

The  entire  52,500-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560  provisions.  About  10  miles  of  existing 
vehicular  ways  would  not  be  available  for  vehicu- 
lar use  except  as  indicated  above.  About  8 miles 
of  the  WSA  boundary  follow  existing  gravel,  dirt, 
and  paved  roads  that  would  remain  open  to  vehicu- 
lar travel. 

A USAF  HAMOTS  would  be  removed  from  the 
WSA. 

• Action  Scenario 

Given  the  BLM  management  actions  described 
above  and  the  resources  described  in  the  Affected 


Environment,  BLM  projects  2 acres  of  surface  dis- 
turbance from  construction  of  three  guzzlers  for 
transplanted  desert  bighorn  sheep  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  guzzlers  would  be  designed  and 
installed  in  conformance  with  wilderness  protec- 
tion guidelines.  Road  access  would  not  be  required. 

No  development  of  existing  mining  claims  is  pro- 
jected. Implementation  of  the  All  Wilderness  Alter- 
native would  preclude  new  mining  claim  location 
and  mineral  leasing.  Therefore,  no  locatable  or 
leasable  mineral  resource  exploration  or  develop- 
ment would  occur.  No  other  rangeland,  wildlife 
habitat,  or  watershed  improvement  projects  are 
planned  for  the  WSA. 

No  disturbance  related  to  ORV  activity  is  antici- 
pated due  to  wilderness  management  and  terrain 
constraints. 

Recreation  activity  is  projected  to  increase  over 
the  current  estimated  50  annual  visitor  use  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  All  would  be 
primitive  in  nature. 

• Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed  Action) 

With  this  alternative,  33,840  acres  of  the  Fish 
Springs  WSA  would  be  designated  as  wilderness  (re- 
fer to  Map  3.)  The  objective  of  this  alternative  is  to 
analyze  as  wilderness  that  portion  of  the  WSA  contain- 
ing sufficient  mandatory  wilderness  characteristics 
to  qualify  as  wilderness.  About  6,540  acres  lacking 
sufficient  mandatory  wilderness  characteristics 
would  be  included  to  improve  manageability  through 
increased  size  and  improved  configuration  (see 
Appendix  1 1 in  Volume  I).  The  33,840  acres  analyzed 
as  wilderness  with  this  alternative  include  the  steep- 
est, most  mountainous  portion  of  the  WSA.  The 
18,660-acre  foothill  fringe  areas  within  the  WSA, 
but  outside  of  that  designated  as  wilderness,  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  House  Range  RMP  as 
described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. The  wilderness  area  would  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  BLM  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560)  as  described  in  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA.  Based  on  this  policy  regarding  exchange  of 
State  lands  and  the  provisions  of  the  BLM  Wilderness 
Management  Guidelines  regarding  private  lands,  it  is 
projected  that  State  and  private  lands  would  remain 
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under  existing  ownership.  There  are  2,560  acres  in 
four  sections  of  State  land  in  the  portion  of  the  WSA 
that  would  be  designated,  as  well  as  80  acres  of 
private  land  in  one  parcel.  The  figures  and  acreages 
described  for  this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands 
only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  33,840-acre  wilderness  would  be  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  mineral 
leasing  and  sale.  Development  work,  extraction, 
and  patenting  would  be  allowed  to  continue  on 
approximately  1,920  acres  of  existing  mining 
claims,  provided  they  are  valid.  There  are  no  oil 
and  gas  or  geothermal  leases  in  the  WSA.  New 
leases  would  not  be  issued  in  the  designated  por- 
tion. The  18,660  acres  not  designated  wilderness 
would  be  open  to  future  mineral  location,  leasing, 
and  sale.  Development  work,  extraction,  and  pat- 
enting of  existing  mining  claims  (approximately 
240  acres)  and  future  mining  claims  could  occur  if 
claims  are  valid.  The  area  not  designated  would  be 
managed  as  leasing  Category  1 (standard  stipula- 
tions). Development  of  future  leases  could  be  de- 
veloped without  concern  for  wilderness  values. 
Although  minerals  would  be  managed  as  described 
above,  mineral  developments  are  not  projected  be- 
cause the  level  of  known  resources  and  probability 
of  development  are  too  low  to  support  a develop- 
ment assumption  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I). 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  in  the 
33,840-acre  wilderness  area.  The  AUMs  in  the 
area  would  remain  available  to  livestock  as  pre- 
sently allotted.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  2,534  AUMs 
are  utilized  in  this  portion  of  the  WSA.  In  the 
18,660-acre  nonwilderness  area,  grazing  use 
would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  House  Range 
RMP.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  2,534  AUMs  are  uti- 
lized in  this  portion  of  the  WSA.  The  existing  live- 
stock improvements  are  also  in  the  nondesignated 
area  and  could  be  maintained  as  in  the  past. 

Approximately  34  acres  of  the  public  water  re- 
serve that  would  be  in  the  designated  portion 
would  be  maintained. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  potential  bighorn 
sheep  habitat  and  three  planned  bighorn  sheep  guz- 
zlers would  be  located  in  the  designated  portion  of 
the  WSA.  The  bighorn  sheep  transplant  could  occur 
with  this  alternative.  The  guzzlers  would  be  de- 


signed and  installed  compatible  with  wilderness 
protection  criteria. 

The  mountains  that  would  comprise  the  wilderness 
area  would  be  closed  to  ORV  use.  Approximately  2 
miles  of  existing  ways  are  located  in  the  area  that 
would  be  designated  wilderness.  Approximately  8 
miles  of  ways  located  in  the  nondesignated  portion 
of  the  WSA  and  the  existing  roads  that  border  the 
WSA  would  remain  open  to  vehicular  travel  and 
would  continue  to  be  available  for  vehicular  use. 

A USAF  HAMOTS  would  be  removed  from  the 
designated  area. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  wilderness  area 
would  not  be  allowed  except  for  harvest  of  pinyon 
nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering  of  dead-and- 
down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other  than  mechani- 
cal means.  The  remaining  area  would  be  open  to 
woodland  harvest.  Harvest  is  not  expected  be- 
cause of  low  demand,  lack  of  access,  and  the  scat- 
tered location  of  the  trees. 

Visual  resources  in  the  wilderness  area  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I stan- 
dards, which  generally  allow  for  only  natural  eco- 
logical change.  The  remaining  area  would  be  man- 
aged as  VRM  Class  II  on  1,268  acres  and  Class  IV 
on  17,392  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

Implementation  of  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alter- 
native would  result  in  2 acres  of  surface  disturb- 
ance from  construction  of  three  guzzlers  for  trans- 
planted desert  bighorn  sheep  in  the  designated  por- 
tion of  the  WSA.  The  guzzlers  would  be  designed 
and  installed  in  conformance  with  wilderness  pro- 
tection guidelines.  Road  access  would  not  be  re- 
quired. New  mining  claim  location  and  mineral  leas- 
ing would  be  precluded  in  the  designated  portion. 
Mineral  exploration  and  production  are  not  expect- 
ed in  the  nondesignated  portion  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Therefore,  no  mineral  resource  explora- 
tion or  development  could  occur.  No  other  range- 
land,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improvement 
projects  are  planned. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected  due 
to  management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  50  annual  visitor  use 
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days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As  much 
as  10  percent  of  the  use  would  continue  to  involve 
vehicular  access  on  8 miles  of  ways. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 summarizes  the  environmental  consequences 
of  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  detail. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  as  required  by  the  CEQ  guidelines 
and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
wide analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  for  the 
environmental  consequences  of  alternatives  described 
in  this  WSA  analysis.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  in- 
formation for  this  section  was  taken  from  BLM  staff 
specialists,  technical  reports,  and  file  documents, 
including  land  use  plans. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

The  WSA  is  approximately  52,500  acres  in  size.  It  is 
approximately  16  miles  long  and  6 miles  wide  at  its 
widest  point. 

• Naturalness 

The  main  portion  of  the  Fish  Springs  Range  is  in  a 
completely  natural  condition  with  no  human  intru- 
sions. The  lower  slopes  on  the  margin  of  the  WSA 
have  a variety  of  vehicular  ways  in  various  stages  of 
rehabilitation  by  natural  processes.  A USAF  HAMOTS 
was  installed  in  the  WSA  in  1979.  Placement  of  this 
system  disturbed  a 40-foot  diameter  circle.  The  sys- 
tem is  nonimpairing  under  Interim  Wilderness  Manage- 
ment Guidelines  and  BLM  has  stipulated  that  it  be 
removed  if  the  WSA  is  designated  as  Wilderness. 
Therefore,  it  has  not  affected  the  naturalness  of  the 
WSA.  A cruise  missile  crashed  in  the  WSA  in  1984. 
The  crash  site  was  cleaned  and  rehabilitated  to  an 
unnoticeable  condition.  All  intrusions  are  substan- 
tially unnoticeable  in  the  area  as  a whole.  Thus,  the 
entire  52,500-acre  WSA  meets  the  Wilderness  Act 
criteria  for  naturalness. 

• Solitude 

Opportunities  to  find  solitude  (i.e.,  a secluded  spot 
away  from  others)  within  the  WSA  are  influenced  by 


size,  topography,  vegetation,  and  the  absence  of  dis- 
tracting sights  and  sounds. 

The  WSA  is  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  visitors  to  be 
secluded  from  one  another. 

The  Fish  Springs  Range  is  long  and  narrow,  bisected 
by  narrow  canyons  and  rocky  drainages  ending  in 
large  alluvial  fans.  These  canyons  are  often  deep  and 
winding,  screening  visitors  from  each  other.  Steep 
slope  and  ridges  offer  other  possibilities  for  avoiding 
other  people  in  the  vicinity.  Topography  does  not  pro- 
vide for  solitude  on  the  lower  benches. 

Vegetation  is  generally  sparse.  Isolated  stands  of 
pinyon-juniper  and  fir  are  found  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions which  assist  in  providing  solitude  in  those  loca- 
tions. Vegetation  screening  is  very  limited  on  the 
benchlands. 

The  Fish  Springs  WSA  is  within  the  South  Range  of  the 
USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  South 
Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west  from  the 
Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within  Nevada.  This 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,000  aircraft  including  all  types  of  tac- 
tical fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area.  There  are  100 
to  150  (conservative  estimate)  aircraft  flights  per 
day  over  the  South  Range  6 days  per  week.  Flights 
occur  as  low  as  1 00  feet  above,  the  ground  surface. 
Speeds  are  subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern  por- 
tion of  the  test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah, 
where  supersonic  speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest 
use  areas  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  test  range 
which  includes  the  Fish  Springs  WSA  (Davies,  1985). 
Aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the  WSA,  and 
these  overflights  can  be  a source  of  annoyance  to  visi- 
tors seeking  solitude.  Most  of  these  overflights  are 
usually  not  directly  over  the  WSA  and  are  subsonic  in 
this  area.  Military  flights  are  occasional  off-site 
intrusions  (sight  and  sound)  that  detract  from,  but 
generally  do  not  eliminate,  the  overall  opportunities 
for  solitude. 

Traffic  on  nearby  roads  is  also  of  short  duration  and 
is  not  considered  to  have  a significant  effect  on  soli- 
tude in  the  WSA. 

Overall,  the  opportunities  for  finding  solitude  is 
outstanding  in  the  central  part  of  the  WSA  (48 
percent  or  25,200  acres).  The  opportunity  for  finding 
solitude  is  less  than  outstanding  on  52  percent 
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FISH  SPRINGS  WSA 


(27,300  acres)  of  the  WSA,  primarily  in  the  bench- 
land  areas. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

Opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation 
were  evaluated  by  considering  miles  of  hiking  routes 
in  relationship  to  the  WSA’s  size,  the  number  of  prim- 
itive recreational  opportunities  present,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  these  opportunities.  As  discussed  in  the  Recre- 
ation section,  this  WSA  was  determined  to  have  oppor- 
tunities for  13  different  activities.  However,  only 
one  of  the  activities,  geologic  sightseeing,  is  consid- 
ered of  better  than  average  quality.  Opportunities  for 
this  activity  are  best  in  the  rugged  central  portion  of 
the  WSA  as  opposed  to  the  surrounding  benchlands. 

These  factors,  when  considered  together,  indicate 
that  the  opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recre- 
ation meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Wilderness  Act  on 
25,200  acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  range  but  not 
along  the  lower  benchlands  comprising  27,300  acres. 

• Special  Features 

A special  feature  identified  during  the  wilderness 
inventory  is  attenuation  faulting.  The  WSA  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  example  of  attenuation  faulting, 
a geologic  process  of  interest  to  geologists.  There  are 
approximately  28,127  acres  within  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  WSA  where  this  phenomena  can  be  ob- 
served. In  addition,  the  WSA  has  resource  values 
that,  although  not  identified  as  such  during  the  wilder- 
ness inventory,  could  be  considered  special  features. 
There  are  two  animal  species  (bald  eagle  and  pere- 
grine falcon)  listed  as  endangered.  There  are  seven 
other  special  status  species  (golden  eagle  and  six 
Category  2 candidate  animal  species)  found  in  the 
WSA.  Desert  bighorn  sheep  when  reintroduced,  would 
be  an  animal  species  associated  with  wilderness. 

• Diversity 

This  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province  Eco- 
region.  It  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon  wood- 
land and  saltbush-greasewood  (refer  to  the  Vegeta- 
tion Including  Special  Status  Species  section  for  more 
discussion  on  ecoregion  and  PNV  types).  To  see  how 
the  ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by  this  WSA 
compare  Statewide  and  nationally  with  existing  and 
other  potential  NWPS  units,  refer  to  the  Wilderness 
Values  section  in  Volume  I. 


This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

The  WSA  is  located  in  a PSD  Class  II  area  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended.  The 
nearest  PSD  Class  I area  (less  permissive  to  air 
quality  deterioration)  is  Capitol  Reef  National  Park, 
approximately  160  air  miles  to  the  southeast.  Exis- 
ting air  quality  is  generally  excellent  throughout  the 
year.  The  WSA  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  area 
with  the  highest  visual  range  (70+  miles)  in  the 
United  States  (EPA,  1979). 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  Fish  Springs  Range  is  located  in  the  Great  Basin 
section  of  the  Basin  and  Range  Physiographic  Pro- 
vince. It  is  a north  to  south  trending,  blockfaulted 
mountain  range,  over  15  miles  in  length. 

Bedrock  exposed  in  the  WSA  consists  of  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Devon- 
ian ages  (Hintze,  1980a).  The  Fish  Springs  Range  is  a 
tilted  block  fault  which  originated  in  middle  to  late 
Tertiary  time.  North-  and  west-trending  faults  are 
abundant  and  well  exposed  throughout  the  WSA.  Atten- 
uation faults,  a type  of  horizontal  bedding  plane  fault, 
are  also  present  in  the  WSA. 

Elevations  average  5,000  feet  in  the  foothills  and 
rise  abruptly  to  8,500  feet  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
range.  The  central  portion  of  the  range  is  the  most 
rugged  and  is  characterized  by  numerous  craggy 
peaks,  ledges,  large  basins,  and  steep  slopes.  The 
margin  of  the  WSA  is  less  rugged. 

Soils 

There  is  considerable  variation  of  soil  types  in  the 
WSA  depending  on  elevation,  slope,  and  parent  mater- 
ial. Generally,  the  mountain  slopes  are  dry,  dark- 
colored,  cobbly  loams  while  the  lower  elevations  are 
alkaline,  calcareous  loams  and  loamy  sand.  There  are 
no  serious  erosion  condition  problems  in  the  WSA.  The 
entire  WSA  is  in  a slight  erosion  condition  class  with 
an  estimated  average  annual  erosion  rate  of  0.6  cubic 
yards  per  acre.  Erosion  condition  was  determined  us- 
ing soil  surface  factors  (refer  to  Glossary). 
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If  sediment  yield  is  considered  at  0.6  cubic  yards  per 
acre  per  year  (USDI,  BLM,  1973;  and  Leifeste, 
1978),  the  total  annual  sediment  yield  now  occurring 
in  the  WSA  would  be  31,500  cubic  yards.  Reclamation 
of  disturbed  areas  depends  on  such  things  as  the 
soils,  nature  of  the  disturbance  (i.e.,  mining  pro- 
cesses used),  and  climatic  conditions.  Reclamation 
potential  and  needs  can  be  determined  only  on  a site- 
specific  basis.  The  deep,  dark-colored  soils  in  higher 
areas  of  the  WSA  have  a greater  potential  for  recla- 
mation than  the  alkaline,  calcareous  soils  found  in  the 
valley  bottoms. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 


with  each  application  examined  for  possible  interfer- 
ence problems  and  speculative  nature.  The  spring  is 
managed  as  State  Beneficial  Use  Class  4,  protected 
for  livestock  watering. 


Table  3 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Type6 


Percent 

PNV  Type 

Acres 

of  WSA 

Juniper-pinyon 

12.500 

24 

Saltbrush-greasewood 

40.000 

Z£ 

Total 

52.500  1 00 

Source:  USDI.  USGS.  1978. 


Vegetation  in  the  WSA  is  typical  of  the  region  with  a 
variety  of  shrubs  and  grasses  at  the  lower  elevations 
and  scattered  pinyon-juniper  woodland  at  the  higher 
elevations.  There  is  some  scattered  white  fir  in  iso- 
lated locations.  Existing  vegetation  types  are  summar- 
ized in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Utah  Juniper 

17,640 

34 

Shadscale,  horsebrush 

17,325 

33 

Sagebrush 

10,238 

20 

Shadscale-rabbitbrush 

3.832 

7 

Pickleweed 

2,310 

4 

Saltgrass 

1-155 

2 

Total 

52.500 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM,  1987c. 


No  threatened,  endangered,  or  other  special  status 
plant  species  are  known  to  occur  within  or  near  the 
WSA  boundaries  (see  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  de- 
tails). Due  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  there  is  no  ripar- 
ian vegetation  within  the  WSA. 

The  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the  Bailey-Kuchler  ecosystems 
map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978).  The  PNV  types  of  the  WSA 
are  listed  on  Table  3. 

Water  Resources 


There  is  a public  water  reserve  withdrawal  (34 
acres)  in  T.  11  S.t  R,  14  W.,  sec.  11  that  protects 
the  watershed  through  segregation  of  the  land  from 
public  land  laws  and  nonmetalliferous  mining. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

The  mineral  and  energy  resource  rating  summary  is 
given  in  Table  4.  The  BLM,  in  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  had  each  WSA  within  Utah 
independently  assessed  for  its  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources by  SAI  (1982).  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Vol- 
ume I for  a detailed  description  of  the  SAI  rating  sys- 
tem. 

Table  4 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 

Rating 


Resource 

Favorability* 

Certaintyb 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

12 

cl 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons  of 
uranium  oxide 

Geothermal 

« 3 

c2 

Moderate  temperature  resource 

Gold 

f 2 

c2 

Less  than  100,000  troy  oz. 

Beryllium 

f 2 

c2 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

f 3 

c2 

50,000  to  1 million  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

f 2 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 

Source:  SAI.  1982;  USDI.  BLM.  1987d. 


aFavorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 


There  are  no  known  perennial  streams  in  the  WSA, 
although  there  are  several  large  drainages  in  the  WSA 
that  can  have  intermittent  flows  during  occasional 
wet  periods.  There  is  one  spring  (considered  unsuit- 
able for  human  consumption)  and  one  well.  Both  are 
used  by  cattle.  The  area  is  open  to  appropriations 


bThe  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  beryllium,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tungsten  that  are  currently  listed  as  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  (USDoD,  1988). 
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• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  leasable  minerals 
in  the  WSA,  nor  are  there  any  active  drilling  or  ex- 
ploration activities  for  leasable  minerals. 

• Oil  and  Gas 

Although  oil  and  gas  seismic  surveys  have  taken 
place  nearby,  the  geologic  history  of  the  WSA  indi- 
cates that  large  structural  traps  for  oil  and  gas 
are  unlikely  to  occur.  However,  small  traps  may 
exist  in  random  locations.  The  geologic  favorabil- 
ity  for  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  the  WSA  is  consid- 
ered f2  with  a certainty  of  cl.  There  are  less 
than  10  million  barrels  of  oil  and  less  than  60  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  entire  52,500  acres  of  the  WSA  are  in  Cate- 
gory 2 (standard  and  special  stipulations)  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  Presently,  there  are  no  oil  and 
gas  leases  in  the  WSA. 

• Geothermal 

Due  to  existing  nearby  geothermal  springs  of  mod- 
erate temperature,  the  favorability  of  geothermal 
resources  occurring  in  portions  of  the  WSA  is  f3 
with  a certainty  of  C2.  This  rating  is  based  on  geo- 
logic inference  and  has  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  ac- 
tual drilling. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

• Beryllium 

Although  there  has  been  no  known  production  of 
beryllium  within  the  WSA,  the  study  area  lies 
within  the  Deep  Creek-Tintic  east  to  west  mineral 
belt  and  is  broadly  favorable  for  small  deposits 
(f2).  Based  on  available  data,  the  certainty  has 
been  rated  low,  or  c2. 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

The  Fish  Springs  WSA  lies  completely  within  the 
Deep  Creek-Tintic  east-west  mineral  belt.  Sever- 
al mines  on  the  northern  end  of  the  mountain  range 
have  produced  lead  and  zinc  in  the  past;  however, 
no  significant  quantities  have  been  recovered 
from  within  the  WSA.  Minor  amounts  of  molybden- 
um, copper,  magnesium,  and  silver  might  occur 
with  this  mineralization.  Due  to  surface  geology 
(nearby  intrusive  dikes),  comments,  and  the  loca- 


tion of  the  mineral  belt,  the  geologic  favorability 
of  the  WSA  is  rated  f3,  favorable  for  moderate 
sized  deposits,  with  a low  (c2)  degree  of  certain- 
ty. More  thorough  exploration  would  be  required 
to  determine  the  true  mineral  potential. 

• Gold 

Based  on  the  geologic  favorability  described 
above  (lead  and  zinc),  the  known  associated  indi- 
cator minerals,  and  mineral  models  of  similar 
types  of  host  rocks  and  geologic  settings  in 
Nevada  and  Utah,  the  geologic  favorability  for 
gold  has  been  rated  f2  for  small  deposits  with  a 
low  (c2)  degree  of  certainty  (USDI,  USGS,  1969, 
1985,  1986a;  and  Wilkins,  1984). 

• Tungsten 

A geologic  favorability  for  small . tungsten  depos- 
its (f2)  exists  with  a very  low  degree  of  certain- 
ty (cl). 

• Uranium 

Based  on  the  geologic  discussions  above,  there  is 
a very  low  certainty  level  (cl)  for  a geologic  fa- 
vorability for  small  uranium  deposits  (f2). 

• Other  Minerals 

Minor  amounts  of  fluorite,  barite,  and  cerussite 
are  also  known  to  occur  within  the  WSA. 

There  are  108  mining  claims  totaling  approximate- 
ly 2,160  acres  for  various  locatable  minerals  in 
the  WSA.  All  claims  are  on  the  margins  of  the 
WSA. 

• Salable  Minerals 

Sand,  gravel,  and  limestone  deposits  occur  within  the 
WSA.  However,  due  to  low  demand  and  nearby  large 
deposits  not  located  in  the  WSA,  use  of  the  deposits  in 
the  WSA  is  expected  to  be  minimal  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Fish  Springs  WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety 
of  animal  species.  There  are  54  species  of  mammals, 
123  species  of  birds,  14  species  of  reptiles,  and  one 
amphibian  species  that  inhabit  the  area  at  different 
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limes  of  the  year.  Although  a great  diversity  exists, 
no  one  species  can  be  described  as  abundant. 

There  are  two  endangered  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine 
falcon)  and  one  BLM  sensitive  species  (golden  eagle) 
that  inhabit  the  WSA.  Although  there  are  no  Federally 
designated  critical  habitats  in  the  WSA,  the  entire 
WSA  is  considered  crucial  yearlong  habitat  for  golden 
eagle.  The  designation  "crucial"  for  eagle  habitat  indi- 
cates that  the  eagles  nest  in  the  higher  areas  of  the 
WSA. 

Six  Category  2 candidate  species  could  occur  in  the 
WSA.  These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long-billed  cur- 
lew, Swainson's  hawk,  western  snowy  plover,  white- 
faced ibis,  and  the  Bonneville  pocket  gopher.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Bonneville  pocket  gopher,  these  spe- 
cies are  birds  that  frequent  areas  throughout  the 
Great  Basin  and  other  parts  of  the  western  United 
States  (refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details). 

There  are  approximately  22,400  acres  of  yearlong 
range  for  mule  deer  and  approximately  817  acres  of 
crucial  deer  summer  range.  There  are  approximately 
20  deer  in  the  WSA.  There  are  approximately  33,322 
acres  of  yearlong  range  for  pronghorn  antelope,  with 
approximately  20  antelope  in  the  WSA.  UDWR  has 
identified  approximately  34,850  acres  of  potential 
range  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  desert  bighorn 
sheep.  Three  guzzlers  would  be  needed  in  the  higher 
areas  of  the  WSA  to  support  the  reintroduction.  No 
bighorn  sheep  are  known  to  occur  in  the  WSA. 

Approximately  2,700  acres  in  the  WSA  are  managed 
under  the  West  Desert  HMP.  The  purpose  of  this  HMP 
is  to  manage  habitat  for  pronghorn  antelope,  chukar 


partridge,  mule  deer,  and  raptors.  There  are  no  exis- 
ting or  proposed  vegetation  manipulation  projects 
within  the  WSA  boundary. 

Forest  Resources 

There  are  approximately  17,740  acres  of  scattered 
stands  of  pinyon  pine  and  Utah  juniper  trees  in  the 
WSA.  The  total  estimated  volume  is  27,000  cords  of 
firewood  and  6,000  juniper  posts.  However,  demand 
is  low,  there  is  no  access  to  the  products,  and  the 
trees  are  in  scattered  locations. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

Because  of  the  rugged  terrain,  livestock  use  is  re- 
stricted to  the  benchlands  on  the  sides  of  the  Fish 
Springs  Range.  Existing  range  improvements  consist 
of  one  developed  well,  one  developed  spring  and  0.75 
mile  of  allotment  boundary  fence.  No  areas  within  the 
WSA  have  been  identified  for  vegetation  manipulation 
to  benefit  livestock.  Permittees  use  the  10  miles  of 
existing  ways  in  the  WSA  for  managing  livestock. 
Livestock  are  delivered  to  the  area  at  the  beginning  of 
the  grazing  season  and  picked  up  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son by  trucks  used  on  the  ways.  This  use  all  takes 
place  in  the  benchlands  of  the  WSA. 

One  of  the  three  allotments  (Thousand  Peaks)  is  used 
both  by  cattle  and  sheep.  The  other  two  are  cattle 
allotments.  An  estimated  2,534  AUMs  are  in  the 
WSA.  This  represents  12  percent  of  the  AUMs  for  the 
allotments  involved.  Refer  to  Table  5 for  specific 
allotment  information.  Water  is  hauled  along  boundary 
roads,  and  sheep  camps  are  located  on  the  benchlands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  WSA. 


Table  5 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

East  Fish  Springs 

50,930 

28,701 

1,104 

812 

140  Cattle 

04/15-12/15 

1 

Boyd  Station 

21,773 

2,715 

827 

110 

168  Cattle 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Thousand  Peaks 

332,022 

21,084 

18,816 

1,612 

1,325  Cattle 
8,686  Sheep 

10/28-06/10 

11/01-05/08 

1 

Total 

404,725 

52,500 

20,747 

2,534 

3 
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APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  the  BLM  grazing 
allotments  that  comprise  the  WSA.  A total  of  27  pre- 
dators including  foxes,  coyotes,  and  a ringtail  cat 
were  taken  in  the  allotments  in  and  surrounding  the 
WSA  during  1986  and  1987  (USDA,  APHIS,  1988). 
Four  coyotes  were  taken  from  aircraft.  Seven  coy- 
otes and  foxes  were  taken  by  cyanide  guns  (M- 
44s),  eight  coyotes  by  denning,  and  one  ringtail  cat 
was  caught  in  a snare.  The  WSA  comprises  between  6 
and  56  percent  of  any  one  allotment.  It  is  not  known 
what  proportion  of  the  predators  were  actually  taken 
within  the  WSA.  The  confirmed  livestock  loss  for 
1986  and  1987  in  these  allotments  was  four  sheep. 
An  unrecorded  number  of  additional  losses  were  re- 
ported by  livestock  operators.  No  wild  horses  or 
burros  use  this  WSA. 

Visual  Resources 

Visual  quality  in  the  WSA  varies  considerably.  The 
main  part  of  the  Fish  Springs  Range  has  strong  visual 
character  due  to  the  steep  rugged  peaks  and  variety 
in  color  from  differing  vegetation  and  rocks.  The  low- 
er benchlands  have  little  variety  in  landform,  color, 
or  vegetation. 

Portions  of  the  WSA  are  visible  from  two  secondary 
recreation  travel  routes  on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

The  BLM  Visual  Resource  Evaluation  System  (refer  to 
Appendix  7 in  Volume  I)  rated  the  WSA's  visual  char- 
acteristics as  shown  in  Table  6 (terms  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary). 


Table  6 

Visual  Resource  Quality  and  Management  Class 


Element 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Scenic  Quality  Class  A 

0 

0 

Scenic  Quality  Class  B 

30,878 

59 

Scenic  Quality  Class  C 

21.622 

_j 11 

Total 

51,500 

100 

Management  Class  1 

0 

0 

Management  Class  II 

30,878 

59 

Management  Class  III 

0 

0 

Management  Class  IV 

21.622 

_41 

Total 

51,500 

100 

Source:  USDI,  BLM.  1987c 


Cultural  Resources 

As  of  1988,  BLM  site  records  indicate  that  there  is 
only  one  recorded  prehistoric  and  no  historic  sites  in 
the  WSA.  However,  the  area  has  a long  history  of  use 


by  both  prehistoric  and  recent  inhabitants.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  around  Fish  Springs.  There  is  a moder- 
ate potential  for  finding  both  surface  and  cave  sites. 
There  are  no  National  Register  sites  or  nominees  in 
the  WSA.  However,  any  cave  site  would  likeiy  have 
National  Register  significance.  The  four  Fish  Springs 
cave  sites  just  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
WSA  were  added  to  the  National  Register  in  February 
1982,  following  research  by  the  State  of  Utah. 

Recreation 

The  quality  of  15  recreational  opportunities  was  eval- 
uated for  this  WSA.  Thirteen  recreational  opportuni- 
ties are  present  in  varying  degrees.  Geological  sight- 
seeing, dayhiking,  and  backpacking  are  the  activities 
most  likely  to  draw  visitors  to  the  area.  The  area 
also  has  rock  climbing  potential  and  scenic  vistas. 
Limiting  factors  for  recreational  opportunities  include 
lack  of  water,  rugged  terrain,  and  limited  numbers  of 
wildlife. 

Hiking  and  backpacking  opportunities  are  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  narrow  width  of  the  range.  Day 
trips  are  possible  by  hiking  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other  via  several  large  drainages.  Longer  trips  are 
possible  only  by  hiking  the  crest  of  the  range,  some 
16  miles  long. 

ORV  use  is  very  light  and  is  limited  by  terrain  to  the 
10  miles  of  existing  ways  in  the  lower  benchlands  for 
access,  largely  for  hunting  antelope  and  mule  deer. 

At  present,  BLM  recreation  specialists  estimate  that 
total  recreational  use  is  under  50  visitor  days  use 
per  year  and  is  mainly  for  primitive  type  recreation. 

The  WSA  is  currently  open  for  ORV  use  under  the 
House  Range  RMP. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
six  State  sections  (3,840  acres)  and  one  tract  (80 
acres)  of  private  land.  The  current  policy  of  the  State 
is  to  maximize  economic  returns  and  to  reserve  its 
position  regarding  exchange  of  in-held  lands.  The  Utah 
State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No.  1 in  1986,  oppos- 
ing any  additional  wilderness  designation  in  Utah  and 
urging  that  State  lands  not  be  exchanged  out  of  wil- 
derness areas.  Of  the  3,840  acres  of  State  land, 
1,280  acres  (T.  13  S.,  R.  14  W.,  secs.  2 and  32)  are 
under  lease  for  livestock  grazing. 
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The  current  BLM  planning  document  for  the  Fish 
Springs  WSA  is  the  House  Range  RMP.  Wilderness  is 
not  addressed  in  the  House  Range  RMP  (USDI,  BLM 
1984  and  1987a).  Wilderness  designation  is  part  of 
the  BLM  multiple-use  concept.  The  BLM  land  use  plans 
are  linked  to  the  Statewide  Wilderness  EIS  through 
inclusion  of  the  present  plan  as  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative.  Juab  County  does  not  have  a 
current  master  plan  but  has  nearly  completed  a plan 
that  does  not  specifically  address  wilderness.  The 
county  generally  prefers  multiple  use,  the  concept 
being  that  open  spaces  be  used  for  many  purposes  on 
public  lands  (Fawcett,  1985). 

Nevertheless,  the  Juab  County  Commissioners  have 
endorsed  the  Consolidated  Local  Government  Response 
to  Wilderness  (Utah  Counties,  1986),  which  opposes 
wilderness  designation  of  BLM  lands  in  Utah.  BLM’s 
land  use  plan  is  consistent  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment plans.  As  part  of  BLM’s  planning  efforts  for  the 
House  Range  RMP,  Juab  County  and  the  State  of  Utah 
were  given  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
draft  and  final  plan.  Letters  received  by  BLM  did  not 
specifically  indicate  that  the  plan  was  inconsistent 
with  State  and  local  planning  (Bangerter,  1986). 

The  Fish  Springs  WSA  is  in  the  south  range  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  U.S. 
Air  Force's  position  is  that  low-level  military  over- 
flights of  the  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range,  including 
the  Fish  Springs  WSA,  would  continue  regardless  of 
wilderness  designation. 

There  is  a HAMOTS  site  on  high  ground  in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  WSA.  HAMOTS  facilities  consist  of 
24-foot  high  antennas  with  associated  braces,  solar 
panels,  and  batteries.  HAMOTS  provides  for  radar- 
tracking of  air-launched  cruise  missiles.  There  are 
several  such  sites  in  the  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range 
(western  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada).  A 10-acre  rights- 
of-way  for  this  facility  was  issued  in  1979.  The  tem- 
porary rights-of-way  was  issued  for  up  to  20  years, 
and  can  be  renewed.  Access  to  the  HAMOTS  site  is 
limited  to  walking  or  by  helicopter.  The  facility  is  con- 
sidered to  be  nonimpairing  under  interim  wilderness 
management,  but  the  BLM  has  stipulated  that  it  would 
be  removed  if  the  WSA  is  designated  as  wilderness. 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  Fish  Springs  WSA  is  located  in  Juab  County,  Utah. 
Census  figures  for  1980  show  a Juab  County  popula- 


tion at  5,530  (an  increase  of  20.9  percent  since 
1970).  The  1987  population  of  Juab  County  is  approxi- 
mately 5,890.  Nephi  (3,285)  is  the  largest  commun- 
ity in  Juab  County.  Table  7 shows  the  1980  census 
figures  and  projects  population  to  the  year  2010. 


Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Juab  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

5.530 

5.900 

6,200 

7,250 

Employment 

2,265 

2,300 

2.600 

3.100 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


Nephi,  located  approximately  70  miles  east  of  the 
WSA,  and  Delta  (a  town  of  approximately  1,930  in 
Millard  County),  located  approximately  50  miles 
southeast  of  the  WSA;  are  main  gateways  and  service 
centers  to  the  Fish  Springs  WSA. 

• Employment 

Table  7 provides  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  em- 
ployment for  Juab  County  to  the  year  2010.  The  gov- 
ernment (Federal,  State,  and  local)  sectors  provide 
the  greatest  amount  of  employment  in  Juab  County. 
Mining  has  been  declining  and  provides  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  employment  in  the  county.  Juab  County 
is  part  of  the  Central  MCD.  Table  8 shows  the  base- 
line (1980)  and  projected  employment  by  sources  for 
the  Central  MCD. 


Table  8 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3.649 

3,500 

3,600 

3.800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

2.200 

2.200 

Manufacturing 

2.047 

1,900 

2.200 

2.600 

Transportation.  Utilities 

589 

1.300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3.400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance.  Insurance.  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2.300 

2,900 

3.500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.278 

2.800 

3.300 

4.100 

T otals 

18.400 

21.800 

25.000 

29.000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


•Includes  Juab.  Millard.  Piute.  Sanpete.  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 

In  1980  the  leading  employment  sec-tors  for  the  MCD 
were  government  (21  percent),  trade  (14  percent), 
and  proprietorships  (12  percent).  Mining  provided 
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approximately  4 percent  of  the  direct  employment  in 
the  MCD.  It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2010  em- 
ployment in  the  MCD  will  increase  by  about  58  per- 
cent. Trade  will  increase  to  17  percent  and  proprie- 
torships to  14  percent  of  the  total.  While  government 
will  decline  to  17  percent  and  mining  to  3 percent  of 
the  total. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include 
mineral  exploration,  livestock  production,  woodland 
production,  and  recreation.  Table  9 summarizes  local 
sales  and  Federal  revenues  from  the  WSA.  Appendix  9 
in  Volume  I identifies  the  multipliers  used  to  estimate 
sales  and  revenues. 


Table  9 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales  • 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

0 

0 

Geothermal  Leases 

0 

0 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$ 

10,800 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

50,680 

$ 

3,902 

Recreation 

205 

Q 

Total 

$ 

61,685 

$ 

3,902 

Sources:  USOI,  BLM,  1982a;  Appendix  9 In  Volume  I. 


•Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

The  WSA  has  108  mining  claims.  Regulations  require 
a $100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for  labor  and 
improvements,  an  undetermined  part  of  which  is 
spent  in  the  local  economy.  Not  all  claims  are  current 
in  assessment. 

No  oil  and  gas  or  mineral  production  has  occurred  in 
the  WSA.  Therefore,  mineral  and  energy  resource  pro- 
duction from  the  WSA  has  not  contributed  to  local  em- 
ployment or  income. 

Four  livestock  operators  have  a total  grazing  privi- 
lege of  2,534  AUMs  within  the  WSA.  If  all  this  forage 
were  utilized,  it  would  account  for  $50,600  of  live- 
stock sales  including  $12,670  of  ranchers'  returns  to 
labor  and  investment. 

Some  woodland  products  are  harvested  from  the 
WSA;  however,  the  harvests  have  been  small  and  are 
insignificant  to  the  local  economy  and  only  of  minor 
significance  to  those  involved  in  the  harvest. 


Since  recreational  use  is  estimated  as  under  50  visi- 
tor days  per  year,  the  WSA’s  nonmotorized  recrea- 
tional use  and  related  local  expenditures  are  low  and 
well  distributed.  These  expenditures  are  insignificant 
to  both  the  local  economy  and  individual  businesses. 
The  WSA's  motorized  recreational  use  and  related 
local  expenditures  are  low.  They  are  insignificant  to 
both  the  local  economy  and  individual  businesses.  The 
actual  amount  of  income  generated  locally  from  recre- 
ational use  in  the  WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an 
approximate  range  of  expenditures  can  be  deduced 
(Dalton,  1982).  This  study  indicates  that  the  State- 
wide average  local  expenditures  per  recreational  visi- 
tor day  for  all  types  of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approxi- 
mately $4.10.  The  estimated  local  recreational  use 
expenditures  for  Fish  Springs  WSA  are  about  $205 
(50  visitor  days  per  year  x $4.10). 

The  WSA  generates  Federal  revenues  from  livestock 
(refer  to  Table  9).  Average  actual  livestock  use  and, 
therefore,  revenues  generated  from  grazing  in  the 
WSA  are  unknown;  however,  the  permittees  in  the 
WSA  can  use  up  to  an  estimated  2,534  AUMs  per 
year.  Based  on  a $1.54  per  AUM  grazing  fee,  the 
WSA  can  potentially  generate  $3,902  of  grazing  fee 
revenues  annually,  50  percent  of  which  would  be  allo- 
cated back  to  the  local  BLM  District  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rangeland  improvements. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  consequen- 
ces of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analysis  is 
based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  anticipated 
activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  Volume  II 
and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for  the  Fish 
Springs  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Because  the  WSA  would  not  be  designated  wilderness 
with  this  alternative,  the  identified  wilderness  values 
would  not  receive  the  protection  afforded  by  applica- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (BLM 
Manual  8560).  Wilderness  characteristics  in  the  WSA 
would  only  be  marginally  protected  by  limitations 
placed  on  potential  surface-disturbing  activities  (i.e., 
30,878  acres  would  be  managed  under  VRM  Class  II 
objectives  requiring  that  activities  not  be  apparent). 
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Disturbance  of  approximately  2 acres  for  develop- 
ment of  wildlife  guzzlers  is  likely  in  the  foreseeable 
future  and  would  result  in  reduction  in  the  wilderness 
values  of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude 
and  primitive  recreation  until  activities  and  noise 
cease  and  reclamation  is  complete.  The  disturbance 
would  not  be  substantially  noticeable  in  the  area  as  a 
whole.  The  disturbance  is  minor  and  would  not  affect 
geologic  special  features.  Animal  special  features 
would  benefit  from  the  new  water  sources. 

Sights  and  sounds  from  continued  and  increased 
vehicle  use  of  10  miles  of  ways  would  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
during  the  period  of  use.  Considering  that  Fish  Springs 
WSA  is  not  a destination  area  for  ORV  use,  and  that 
terrain  limits  ORV  use  of  the  area,  and  that  90  per- 
cent of  recreation  use  now  and  in  the  future  will  be 
primitive  in  nature,  additional  ORV  disturbance  is  not 
anticipated.  The  areas  where  ways  exist  are  gener- 
ally not  considered  by  BLM  to  have  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  within  the  WSA. 

The  degree  to  which  disturbance  would  occur  over  the 
long  term,  and  therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wil- 
derness values  that  would  result,  is  not  accurately 
known.  The  degree  of  loss  would  increase  as  intru- 
sions increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation.  In  the  foreseeble  future, 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  would  be  slightly  reduced  in  quality  on 
2 acres.  Special  features  would  not  be  negatively 
affected. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  author- 
ized in  the  House  Range  RMP,  with  portions  of  three 
allotments  used  by  three  permittees.  There  would  be 
no  changes  in  or  effect  on  the  current  livestock  use 
and  management  including  predator  control  under  this 
alternative.  Additional  roads  or  other  facilities  for 
livestock  handling  could  be  proposed  and  developed  in 
the  future  without  regard  for  wilderness  values.  No 
livestock  management  facilities  are  currently  pro- 
posed, however,  and  few  changes  in  livestock  manage- 
ment techniques  are  expected. 


Conclusion:  Livestock  management  would  not  be 
affected. 

• Impacts  on  Air  Force  Operations 

A U.S.  Air  Force  HAMOTS  facility  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  WSA,  therefore,  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative  would  not  affect  USAF  opera- 
tions. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  affect  Air  Force  operations. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (52,500  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Designation  and  management  of  all  52,500  acres  as 
wilderness  would  preserve  the  wilderness  values  in 
the  Fish  Springs  WSA.  The  potential  for  surface  dis- 
turbance would  be  reduced  through  closure  of  the  en- 
tire area  to  future  mineral  leasing  and  location  and  to 
ORV  use,  and  through  management  of  the  area  as  VRM 
Class  I which  allows  for  only  natural  ecological 
change.  Naturalness  would  be  protected  on  all  52,500 
acres.  Opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and 
unconfined  recreation  (considered  outstanding  on 
25,200  acres),  and  special  features  (including  sce- 
nic, geological,  and  wildlife  values)  would  also  be  pro- 
tected. Even  with  wilderness  designation,  disturbance 
of  approximately  2 acres  for  development  of  wildlife 
guzzlers  is  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  dis- 
turbance would  not  be  substantially  noticeable  in  the 
area  as  a whole.  The  disturbance  would  not  affect  geo- 
logic special  features.  Animal  special  features  would 
benefit  from  the  new  water  sources. 

Sights  and  sounds  from  vehicular  use  of  10  miles  of 
ways  would  cease  and  no  longer  detract  from  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation.  Future 
increase  in  recreation  use  would  be  primitive  in 
nature,  is  expected  to  be  minimal,  and  would  not  be 
expected  to  impact  wilderness  values. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunity  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  preserve 
wilderness  values  throughout  the  WSA.  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  would  be  slightly  re- 
duced in  quality  on  2 acres. 
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• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

No  changes  in  livestock  grazing  allocations  (currently 
2,534  AUMs)  are  expected  from  this  alternative.  The 
existing  developed  well  and  spring  could  continue  to 
be  used  and  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
past  based  on  practical  necessity  and  reasonableness. 
Restrictions  that  would  be  applied  to  use  of  existing 
ways  would  affect  the  use  of  the  10  miles  of  ways  in 
the  WSA  and  the  way  livestock  are  managed.  Restric- 
tions on  vehicle  use  would  impact  hauling  of  salt  and 
routine  access  to  sheep  camps  and  for  management  of 
livestock.  The  result  would  be  an  inconvenience  for 
the  three  affected  permittees.  Predator  control  activ- 
ities would  be  restricted  to  approved  methods  and 
slight  increases  in  predation  on  livestock  on  public 
and  State  lands  within  and  adjacent  to  the  WSA  would 
result.  Predation  on  sheep  in  the  Thousand  Peaks  allot- 
ment is  the  most  likely  problem.  Increased  sheep 
losses  would  be  slight  because  predator  control 
records  indicate  that  predation  is  low  (four  sheep  dur- 
ing the  1986  to  1987  period  (USDA,  APHIS,  1988), 
and  several  methods  of  predator  control  could  still  be 
utilized. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  result  in 
restrictions  on  access  and  inconvenience  to  three  live- 
stock permittees.  Costs  of  management  and  predation 
on  livestock  would  increase  slightly. 

• Impacts  on  Air  Force  Operations 

A USAF  HAMOTS  station  would  be  removed  from  the 
WSA.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Air  Force  to  place 
the  facility  at  an  alternate  site  and  to  redesign  the 
tracking  grid. 

Conclusion:  Removal  of  an  aircraft  tracking  station 
would  require  adjustments  in  Air  Force  operations. 

Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action)  (33,840  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  would  preserve  wilderness 
values  on  33,840  acres.  Naturalness  (all  33,840 
acres  meet  the  standard),  opportunities  for  solitude 
and  primitive  recreation  (25,200  acres  are  consid- 
ered outstanding)  and  the  geologic,  scenic,  and  animal 
special  features  in  this  area  would  be  preserved 
through  management  under  VRM  Class  I and  closure  of 
the  area  to  mineral  leasing  and  location  and  ORV  use. 
Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 


an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunity  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

Disturbance  of  approximately  2 acres  in  the  desig- 
nated area  for  development  of  wildlife  guzzlers  is  like- 
ly in  the  foreseeable  future  but  would  not  result  in 
reduction  in  the  wilderness  values.  The  disturbance 
would  not  be  substantially  noticeable  in  the  area  as  a 
whole.  The  disturbance  would  not  affect  geologic  spe- 
cial features.  Animal  special  features  would  benefit 
from  the  new  water  sources.  Closure  of  the  2 miles 
of  ways  in  the  designated  area  would  add  to  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

No  disturbance  that  would  affect  wilderness  values  is 
anticipated  in  the  nondesignated  area.  Sights  and 
sounds  from  continued  and  increased  vehicle  use  of  8 
miles  of  ways  in  the  nondesignated  area  would  de- 
tract from  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  during  the  period  of  use.  Considering  that 
Fish  Springs  WSA  is  not  a destination  area  for  ORV 
use,  that  terrain  limits  ORV  use  of  the  area,  and  that 
90  percent  of  recreation  use  now  and  in  the  future  (in 
the  nondesignated  area)  will  be  primitive  in  nature, 
additional  ORV  disturbance  is  not  anticipated.  The 
areas  where  ways  exist  in  the  nondesignated  area  are 
not  considered  by  BLM  to  have  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

Military  overflights  would  continue  to  be  an  occasion- 
al annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the  opportunity 
for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

The  degree  to  which  disturbance  would  occur  over  the 
long  term  and,  therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wil- 
derness values  that  would  occur  is  not  accurately 
known.  Loss  would  occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  about  64  percent  of  the 
WSA.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  naturalness  and  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would 
be  slightly  reduced  in  quailty  in  the  designated  area 
on  2 acres. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

The  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  would  not  affect 
livestock  grazing  levels  and  would  have  little  effect 
on  livestock  management  practices.  The  2,534  AUMs 
in  the  WSA  would  be  in  the  nondesignated  area.  Addi- 
tionally, only  2 of  the  10  miles  of  ways  used  by  live- 
stock operators  would  be  closed  to  vehicular  use. 
Predator  control  would  continue  under  State  law  and 
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APHIS  regulations  in  the  benchlands  of  the  WSA  with- 
out wilderness  considerations,  and  sheep  losses 
would  not  increase. 

Conclusion:  Partial  wilderness  designation  would  not 
affect  livestock  management. 

• Impacts  on  Air  Force  Operations 

The  impact  of  partial  wilderness  designation  on  Air 
Force  operations  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  All 
Wilderness  Alternative. 

Conclusion:  Removal  of  an  aircraft  tracking  station 
would  require  adjustments  in  Air  Force  operations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Rockwell  WSA  contains  9,150  acres  of  public 
land  in  the  center  of  Juab  County,  about  28  miles 
west  of  the  community  of  Nephi.  The  WSA  is  charac- 
terized by  free-moving  open  sand  dunes,  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland  covered  sand  ridges,  and  sagebrush 
flats.  The  WSA  is  an  alluvial-  and  sand  dune-covered 
graben  valley  surrounded  by  the  Tintic  and  Sheeprock 
Mountains  to  the  east  and  north,  Desert  Mountain  to 
the  west,  and  Black  Mountain  and  Sand  Mountain  to 
the  east  and  south.  Old  juniper  trees  and  the  ever- 
changing  shadow  effects  on  the  dunes  provide  a vari- 
ety of  interesting  visual  settings.  Principal  uses  of 
the  area  include  wildlife  habitat  and  recreation. 

Great  Basin  climate  is  characterized  by  limited  precip- 
itation, low  relative  humidity,  high  frequency  of 
clear  skies,  and  large  daily  and  annual  ranges  in  tem- 
perature. Elevations  are  typically  about  5,000  feet. 
Precipitation  averages  8 to  10  inches  per  year.  Rain- 
fall peaks  in  the  late  summer  to  early  fall  thunder- 
storm season.  Seasonal  extremes  range  from  a low 
winter  recording  of  -25  degrees  Fahrenheit  (F)  to  a 
summer  high  of  106  degrees  F. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  The  descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness 
Alternatives  have  been  revised  to  coincide  with  the 
House  Range  RMP  which  has  replaced  the  West  Desert 
MFP  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  House  Range  RMP  relative  to  the  Rockwell 
WSA  is  designation  of  the  area  as  the  Rockwell  Out- 
standing Natural  Area/Area  of  Critical  Environment 
Concern  (ONA/ACEC). 

2.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (212  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 


jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  212 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  surface  disturb- 
ance for  the  Final  EIS. 

The  State  of  Utah's  position  on  exchange  of  in-held 
State  lands  has  changed  from  requiring  exchange  of  in- 
holdings to  exchanging  lands  only  when  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Utah.  This  necessi- 
tates the  assumption  that  access  to  in-held  State  sec- 
tion would  be  required  following  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topo- 
graphy, soils,  and  land  use  plans  and  policies),  the 
following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to  the  Rockwell 
WSA  were  considered  but  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in 
the  Final  EIS  for  the  reasons  described  below. 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mated surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  desig- 
nation has  been  revised  downward  from  the  212 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  mineral-related 
surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Given  this  new 
scenario,  no  direct  disturbance  of  the  vegetation  re- 
source would  occur  with  any  of  the  alternatives.  No 
threatened,  endangered,  or  proposed  threatened  or 
endangered  plant  species  are  known  to  occur  within 
the  WSA.  One  Category  2 candidate  Species,  Atriplex 
canescens  var.  gigantea.  is  within  the  WSA.  The  vari- 
ous closures  outlined  by  the  House  Range  RMP  would 
ensure  that  this  species  would  be  protected  with  or 
without  wilderness  designation.  In  any  event,  BLM 
would  conduct  site-specific  clearances  of  potentially 
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disturbed  areas  and  consult  with  FWS  concerning  im- 
pacts on  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species. 
Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation  are  not  analyzed  in 
detail  for  the  Rockwell  WSA. 

2.  Noxious  Weed  Control:  Certain  commentors  were 
concerned  that  wilderness  designation  would  prevent 
adequate  noxious  weed  control.  Squarose  knapweed  is 
invading  the  area  surrounding  the  WSA.  Selective 
spraying  by  helicopter  or  truck  may  be  required  with- 
in the  WSA  to  control  invasion  of  this  noxious  weed. 
According  to  the  BLM  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560)  noxious  weeds  can  be  controlled 
inside  designated  wilderness  in  instances  that  threat- 
en human  life,  property,  or  high-value  resources  on 
adjacent  nonwilderness  lands,  or  where  unacceptable 
change  to  the  wilderness  resource  would  result  if  the 
measures  were  not  taken.  Noxious  weeds  would  be 
controlled  with  any  of  the  alternatives;  therefore, 
noxious  weed  control  is  not  an  issue  for  the  Rockwell 
WSA. 

3.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  perennial  streams 
or  developed  groundwater  in  the  Rockwell  WSA. 
Therefore,  impacts  on  water  uses  and  quality  are  not 
significant  issues  for  the  Rockwell  WSA  and  are  not 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  Mineral  Resources:  The  public  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with 
or  prevent  mineral  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction. There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the 
WSA.  Potential  oil  and  gas  deposits  are  small  with  a 
very  low  certainty  that  they  exist.  The  area  is  closed 
to  leasing  by  the  BLM  House  Range  RMP.  Even  though 
there  are  24  mining  claims  presently  in  the  WSA,  The 
BLM  House  Range  RMP  proposes  withdrawal  from  min- 
ing claim  location. 

The  projected  uranium  and  other  locatable  mineral 
deposits  could  not  be  economically  developed  in  the 
foreseeable  future  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  More 
accessible  deposits  of  salable  minerals  exist  outside 
the  WSA.  For  these  reasons,  mineral  exploration  or 
development  would  not  occur  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture with  or  without  wilderness  designation.  There- 
fore, impacts  on  mineral  and  energy  exploration  and 
production  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would  dis- 


turb wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  Rockwell  WSA 
provides  habitat  for  a variety  of  animal  species.  Popu- 
lations are  low  and  no  one  species  can  be  described  as 
abundant.  One  endangered  and  six  other  special  status 
species  may  be  found  in  the  WSA. 

Because  no  mineral  developments  are  expected  in  the 
WSA  in  the  foreseeable  future  and  the  area  is  closed 
to  leasing  and  ORVs,  wildlife  habitats  would  not  be 
lost.  Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on  wildlife  habi- 
tat and  populations  are  not  significant  issues  for  the 
Final  EIS. 

6.  Forest  Resources:  The  only  forest  resources  in  the 
WSA  are  4,758  acres  of  juniper  woodland.  The  area 
is  closed  to  woodland  harvest  and  forest  resources  of 
similar  quality  are  found  in  abundance  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  WSA.  For  these  reasons,  impacts  on  for- 
est resources  are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis 
in  the  Final  EIS. 

7.  Livestock:  The  public  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  interfere  with  livestock  manage- 
ment by  placing  restrictions  on  access  for  mainte- 
nance of  existing  range  improvements  and  moving  of 
livestock,  and  by  preventing  future  range  improve- 
ments. Restrictions  would  be  placed  on  predator  con- 
trol, and  livestock  losses  could  increase  in  both  the 
wilderness  area  and  on  adjacent  lands.  However,  the 
Rockwell  WSA  comprises  a portion  of  only  one  graz- 
ing allotment  utilized  by  one  rancher.  The  area  is 
closed  to  motorized  vehicles  by  the  House  Range  RMP. 
Drifting  sand  and  lack  of  water  minimize  use  of  the 
area  and  there  are  no  present  or  proposed  range 
developments.  Predators  have  not  been  controlled  in 
the  area  for  several  years.  Therefore,  impacts  on 
livestock  management  are  not  significant  issues  for 
the  Rockwell  WSA. 

8.  Visual  Resources:  No  surface  disturbance  is  pro- 
jected for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore,  visual 
resources  would  not  be  significantly  affected.  Visual 
resources  are  not  addressed  as  a significant  issue  in 
the  Final  EIS. 

9.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be 
destroyed  by  surface-disturbing  projects,  use  of  vehi 
cles,  or  vandalism.  However,  no  cultural  resource 
sites  have  been  recorded  in  the  Rockwell  WSA;  no  min 
eral-related  surface  disturbance  is  projected,  and  the 
area  is  closed  to  vehicle  use.  Additionally,  inventor- 
ies for  the  purpose  of  site  recordation  and  mitigation 
of  impacts  would  take  place  prior  to  any  surface  dis- 
turbance in  the  future.  Given  these  conditions, 
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impacts  on  cultural  resources  are  not  significant 
issues  for  the  Rockwell  WSA. 

10.  Recreation:  The  public  has  expressed  concern 
that  wilderness  designation  would  change  recreational 
use  from  motorized  to  primitive  or,  conversely  that 
without  wilderness  designation  motorized  recreation 
will  eliminate  or  reduce  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation.  Recreational  use  of  the  Rockwell  WSA 
would  remain  primitive  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation  due  to  the  natural  area  designation  and 
motorized  vehicle  closure  imposed  by  the  House 
Range  RMP.  Therefore,  impacts  on  recreation  use 
would  not  be  significant  and  they  are  not  analyzed  in 
detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

1 1 . Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy.  There  are  no 
existing  or  anticipated  mineral  developments  or  pro- 
posals for  lands  or  realty  activities  which  would  be 
impaired  with  or  without  wilderness  designation.  Be- 
cause no  economic  developments  are  expected,  and  be- 
cause recreational  use  would  remain  primitive  with 
or  without  wilderness  designation,  impacts  on  econom- 
ic conditions  for  the  Rockwell  WSA  are  not  significant 
issues  for  the  Final  EIS. 

• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  only  significant  issue  for  the  Rockwell  WSA  is  im- 
pacts on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness,  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  and  spe- 
cial features. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  addressed  a variety  of  topics  including 
questions  on  BLM's  assessment  of  outside  sights  and 
sounds  and  mineral  values,  opinions  on  the  wilderness 
values,  and  diversity  of  the  area.  See  Volume  Vll-B 
for  responses  to  general  comments  applicable  to  all 
WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis  and  Volume  VII- 
C,  Section  5,  for  responses  to  specific  comments 
about  the  Rockwell  WSA. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
From  Detailed  Study 

During  the  public  comment  period  an  11,000-acre 
alternative  was  suggested.  This  alternative  would  add 
1,850  acres  to  the  WSA  in  small  pieces  on  the  north, 
east  and  south  boundaries.  The  additional  areas  are 
outside  of  the  WSA.  Some  include  roads  and  State 
lands  or  portions  of  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation 
Area.  These  lands  were  considered  and  found  ineligi- 
ble for  wilderness  study  during  the  intensive  wilder- 
ness inventory  and  are  not  included  as  an  alternative 
for  detailed  analysis. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Two  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action);  and  (2)  All 
Wilderness  (9,150  acres).  A description  of  the  BLM's 
management  practices  with  each  alternative  follows. 
Where  management  intentions  have  not  been  clearly 
identified,  assumptions  are  made  based  on  manage- 
ment projections  for  each  alternative.  These  assump- 
tions are  indicated  in  each  case.  The  BLM  management 
actions  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  Volume  II  are 
also  applicable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action) 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  9,150-acre  Rock- 
well WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress  as  part  of 
the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land  use  plans  are  regular- 
ly updated,  it  is  projected  that  the  area  would  con- 
tinue to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  Little 
Sahara  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan,  (USDI, 
BLM,  1979b)  and  with  the  House  Range  Resource 
Area  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987c).  It  is  projected  that 
the  WSA  would  continue  to  be  managed  as  an  ONA/ 
ACEC  as  provided  for  in  the  House  Range  RMP.  Major 
features  of  the  ONA/ACEC  are  closure  to  ORVs;  clo- 
sure to  harvest  of  woodland  products;  no  leasing  or 
sales  of  minerals;  and  a proposal  to  withdraw  the 
area  from  mining  claim  location.  The  withdrawal 
would  be  completed  as  part  of  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative.  State  lands  adjacent  to  the  WSA 
(refer  to  Map  1)  would  remain  in  State  ownership, 
unless  future  arrangements  result  in  an  exchange  to 
Federal  ownership  as  part  of  the  overall  management 
of  the  BLM  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  adjacent  State  lands  would  remain  in 
State  ownership. 
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• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

All  9,150  acres  would  be  withdrawn  from  miner- 
al location  and  closed  to  leasing  and  sale.  Develop- 
ment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  on  existing  mining  claims  (480  acres). 
Development  would  be  regulated  by  unnecessary 
or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43  CFR  3809) 
without  concern  for  wilderness  values.  There  are 
no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA  and  new  leases 
would  not  be  issued.  Exploration  or  development 
of  existing  claims  are  not  expected  because  the 
level  of  known  resources  and  the  probability  of  de- 
velopment are  too  low  to  support  a development 
assumption  (refer  to  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I). 

The  present  212  AUMs  allocated  for  domestic  live- 
stock grazing  use  in  the  WSA  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  the  BLM  planning  documents.  No 
rangeland  developments  are  proposed. 

Development,  use,  and  maintenance  of  facilities 
and  improvements  for  wildlife,  water  resources, 
etc.,  would  be  allowed  if  in  conformance  with  the 
BLM  planning  documents;  however,  none  are  cur- 
rently planned  or  projected. 

The  entire  WSA  acreage  would  continue  to  be 
closed  to  ORV  use;  the  area  is  presently  closed  to 
vehicle  use  as  part  of  the  Rockwell  ONA/ACEC. 
Approximately  1 mile  of  an  existing  vehicular 
way  in  the  WSA  would  not  be  available  for  motor- 
ized use  except  for  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  2920  provisions. 

The  entire  area  would  continue  to  be  closed  to 
woodland  product  harvest. 

The  area  would  continue  to  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  II  on  3,506  acres,  Class  III  on  4,972  acres, 
and  Class  IV  on  672  acres. 

The  WSA  would  continue  to  be  closed  to  hunting  as 
discussed  in  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area 
Management  Plan  because  of  its  location  within 
the  recreation  area. 

• Action  Scenario 

It  is  projected  that  implementation  of  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  surface-disturbing  activities.  No  locat- 
able  or  leasable  mineral  resource  exploration  or 


development  is  anticipated.  No  rangeland,  wild- 
life habitat,  or  watershed  improvement  projects 
are  planned. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  anticipated 
due  to  management  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimate  use  of  3,960  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  The  use 
would  all  be  primitive  in  nature. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  9,150  acres 
of  the  Rockwell  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act  of 
Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM's  Wil- 
derness Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to 
preserve  its  wilderness  character.  The  figures  and 
acreages  given  under  this  alternative  are  for  Federal 
lands  only.  There  are  no  State,  private,  or  split- 
estate  lands  located  in  the  WSA. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  9,150  acres 
would  remain  withdrawn  from  mineral  location 
and  closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  sale.  Devel- 
opment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  that  portion  of  24  existing 
mining  claims  (480  acres)  that  may  be  deter- 
mined valid.  Development  would  be  regulated  by 
unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43 
CFR  3809),  with  consideration  given  to  wilder- 
ness values.  There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
WSA,  and  new  leases  would  not  be  issued.  Al- 
though four  existing  mining  claims  could  be  devel- 
oped, development  is  not  expected  because  the 
level  of  known  resources  and  probability  of  devel- 
opment are  low  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I). 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  as  authorized  in  the  House 
Range  RMP.  The  212  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  re- 
main available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted. 
There  are  no  existing  rangeland  developments 
that  would  require  continued  use  and  maintenance, 
and  no  developments  are  proposed. 

Wildlife  transplants  or  developments  would  be 
allowed  after  designation  only  if  compatible  with 
wilderness  values.  None  exist  in  this  WSA,  and 
none  are  currently  planned. 
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The  entire  9,150-acre  area  would  continue  to  be 
closed  to  ORV  use  except  for  users  with  valid 
existing  rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance 
with  wilderness  management  guidelines.  The  area 
is  currently  closed  to  vehicular  use  as  part  of  the 
Rockwell  ONA/ACEC.  About  1 mile  of  existing 
vehicular  way  in  the  WSA  would  not  be  available 
for  vehicular  use  except  as  indicated  above.  No 
existing  roads  border  the  WSA.  However,  four 
jeep  trails  dead-end  near  the  WSA  boundary,  and 
these  trails  (outside  the  WSA)  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  open  to  vehicular  use. 

Visual  resources  would  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  VRM  Class  I standards  which  generally  allow 
for  only  natural  ecological  change. 

Hunting  would  not  be  allowed  due  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area. 

• Action  Scenario 

No  surface  disturbance  is  projected.  No  explora- 
tion or  development  of  existing  mining  claims  is 
projected.  Implementation  of  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative  would  preclude  new  mining  claims  and 
mineral  leasing  and  sales.  Therefore,  no  mineral 
exploration  or  development  would  occur.  No  range- 
land,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improvement 
projects  are  planned. 

No  ORV  disturbance  is  projected  due  to  wilderness 
management  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  3,960  annual  visitor  use 
days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  All  use 
would  be  primitive  in  nature. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 summarizes  the  environmental  consequences 
of  the  alternatives. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public,  as  required  by  CEQ  guidelines,  and 
provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  Statewide 
analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  Statewide  Overview. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents,  including  land  use  plans. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

This  WSA  is  9,150  acres.  It  is  approximately  5 miles 
long  and  4 miles  wide  at  its  widest  point. 

• Naturalness 

The  only  intrusion  within  the  WSA  is  a vehicular  way 
of  approximately  1 mile  which  penetrates  from  the 
north.  It  is  substantially  unnoticeable.  In  August 
1986,  a wildfire  burned  approximately  2,500  acres 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  WSA.  This  area 
was  not  rehabilitated,  but  the  burned  area  appears 
natural.  Therefore,  essentially  all  of  the  9,150  acres 
are  considered  natural. 

• Solitude 

Opportunities  to  find  solitude  within  the  WSA  are  influ- 
enced by  size,  topography,  vegetation,  and  outside 
sights  and  sounds.  The  WSA  is  relatively  small  (2  to 
4 miles  wide  by  5 miles  long).  Topography  ranges 
from  flat  terrain  on  the  west  to  rolling  sand  hills  in 
the  central  portion  and  low-rolling  sand  dunes  on  the 
east.  Vegetation  consists  of  low-desert  shrub  on  the 
flats,  scattered  juniper  trees  and  sagebrush  on  the 
rolling  hills,  and  little  vegetation  on  the  sand  dunes. 
Several  motorcycle  races  are  held  throughout  the 
year  adjacent  to  the  area  with  race  courses  border- 
ing all  sides  of  the  WSA.  Considerable  ORV  use  occurs 
at  Sand  Mountain  and  near  Jericho  and  White  Sands 
campgrounds,  which  are  located  1 to  2 miles  to  the 
south  and  east.  The  lack  of  topographic  and  vegetation 
screening,  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent  motorized 
recreation  activities,  make  the  WSA's  opportunities 
for  solitude  less  than  outstanding  on  approximately 
4,106  acres  (45  percent).  Although  the  WSA  was 
administratively  closed  to  ORV  use  in  1974,  BLM  has 
experienced  difficulty  in  eliminating  ORV  use  due  to 
the  intensity  of  use  in  the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area.  It  is  difficult  to  define, 
post,  and  patrol  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  the  unit.  The  juniper-covered,  rolling  sand  hills  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  WSA  do  provide  sufficient 
topographic  and  vegetation  screening  and  are  far 
enough  removed  from  the  motorized  vehicular  activ- 
ity to  provide  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
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which  meet  the  wilderness  characteristics  criteria  on 
approximately  5,044  acres  (55  percent). 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

Opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation 
were  evaluated  by  considering  the  number  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  present  and  the  quality  of  these 
opportunities. 

This  WSA  was  determined  to  have  opportunities  for 
12  activities  related  to  primitive,  unconfined  recrea- 
tion. Nature  study  and  photography  were  determined 
outstanding  in  quality.  All  other  activities  were  de- 
termined less  than  outstanding.  The  overall  quality  of 
the  opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation 
within  the  WSA  meets  the  standards  set  by  the  Wilder- 
ness Act;  approximately  54  percent  (4,945  acres)  of 
the  WSA  offers  outstanding  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion, while  approximately  46  percent  (4,205  acres) 
of  the  WSA  does  not.  The  outside  sights  and  sounds  of 
ORV  activity  reduce  the  quality  of  the  primitive  recre- 
ation opportunities. 

• Special  Features 

The  special  features  identified  as  supplemental  values 
in  the  BLM  Intensive  Wilderness  Inventory  (USDI, 
BLM,  1980a)  were  old  gnarled  junipers,  drifting  sand 
dunes,  and  a unique  plant  type  (a  diploid  form  of 
Alripiex  canescens  var.  gigantea). 

The  Atriplex  canescens  var.  aiaantea.  or  diploid  four- 
wing  saltbush,  found  in  the  WSA  seems  to  be  the  last 
remaining  relic  of  a variety  that  was  once  wide- 
spread. The  species  is  of  high  interest  to  the  scien- 
tific community  and  BLM.  Its  only  known  concentra- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  on  the  free-moving  sand 
dunes  of  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area.  There  are 
approximately  2,654  acres  of  free-moving  dunes 
within  the  WSA  with  pockets  of  Atriplex  canescens. 
var.  qiqantia  throughout  the  dunes.  Protection  of  this 
species  is  a major  reason  for  existing  management  of 
the  WSA  as  a Natural  Area. 

Old  gnarled  junipers  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
5,200  acres  of  juniper  woodlands  within  the  WSA. 

There  is  one  animal  species  (bald  eagle)  in  the  WSA 
that  is  listed  endangered.  In  addition  to  this  and  the 
plant  species  Atriplex  canescens  var.  gigantea.  there 
are  six  other  special  status  animal  species  (refer  to 
the  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species  section). 
The  WSA  has  other  resource  values  that  could  be  con- 


sidered special  features.  Much  of  the  WSA  (38  per- 
cent [3,477  acres])  is  classified  as  Class  A scenery 
due  to  the  scarcity,  uniqueness,  interesting  form  and 
color  of  the  sand  dunes. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  and  has  the  PNV  types  of  saltbush- 
greasewood  and  Great  Basin  sagebrush  (refer  to  the 
Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species  section 
for  more  discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types). 
The  ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by  this 
WSA  are  compared  with  existing  and  other  potential 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  units  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Values  section  of  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

The  Rockwell  WSA  is  in  a PSD  Class  II  area  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended.  The  near- 
est Class  I area  is  at  Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  90 
miles  to  the  east. 

Air  quality  in  the  WSA  is  at  present  generally  very 
good  to  excellent.  Unimpaired  visibility  at  present  is 
an  important  value  of  the  WSA.  Panoramas  of  Great 
Basin  blockfaulted  mountains,  rising  steeply  from 
sagebrush  covered  plains,  are  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  generally  excellent  clarity  of  the  air.  The  WSA  is 
near  the  center  of  the  area  with  the  highest  visual 
range  (70+  miles)  in  the  United  States  (EPA,  1979). 

Operation  of  the  Intermountain  Power  Project  (IPP), 
15  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Rockwell  WSA,  occasion- 
ally reduces  visual  range.  During  certain  meteorolog- 
ical conditions,  visibility  at  the  WSA  is  impaired  be- 
cause of  atmospheric  discoloration  from  plant  stack 
discharge. 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  WSA  is  essentially  an  alluvial  and  dune-covered 
graben  valley  of  the  Basin  and  Range  Physiographic 
Province.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Tintic  Mountains  to  the 
east,  the  Sheeprock  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the 
Thomas  Range  and  Drum  Mountains  to  the  west.  Since 
the  WSA  lies  in  a valley,  the  topography  is  subdued. 
The  highest  point  is  an  unnamed  sand  peak  at  5,471 
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feet.  The  average  elevation  is  around  5,000  feet. 
Nearly  half  the  WSA  is  covered  with  low,  rolling  sand 
dunes.  The  dunes  are  one  of  the  major  attractions  of 
the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area,  of  which  the  WSA 
is  a portion.  In  general,  large  sand  dunes  are  some- 
what unusual  in  this  region;  however,  the  sand  dunes 
in  the  WSA  are  somewhat  less  spectacular  than  those 
found  immediately  adjacent  to  the  WSA.  Bedrock  expo- 
sures are  minor  and  consist  of  Cambrian,  Pennsylvan- 
ian, and  Permian  sedimentary  rocks  (SAI,  1982). 

Soils 

The  soils  in  this  WSA  are  of  two  general  soil  asso- 
ciations. They  are  dry,  light-colored,  deep,  calcar- 
eous, and  mildly  to  strongly  alkaline.  The  alluvial 
soils  have  loam  or  fine  sandy  loam  textures.  Most  of 
the  WSA  consists  of  duneland  formed  from  eolian 
sands  and  alluvium  derived  from  sandstone  and  igne- 
ous rock.  Wind  erosion  formed  the  duneland  portion  of 
this  WSA. 

Approximately  2,379  acres  (26  percent)  of  the  WSA 
is  in  slight  erosion  condition  class  with  approximately 
6,771  acres  (74  percent)  in  a moderate  class.  Table 
2 summarizes  soil  erosion  conditions  for  the  entire 
WSA.  Erosion  condition  classes  were  determined  us- 
ing soil  surface  factors  (terms  are  defined  in  the 
Glossary).  Reclamation  potential  and  needs  can  be  de- 
termined only  on  a site-specific  basis.  Reclamation  of 
dunelands  consisting  of  eolian  sands  is  a challenge 
since  most  of  the  erosion  is  a result  of  wind  action. 
These  soils  can  be  reclaimed  by  covering  or  mulching 
to  protect  the  surface  from  wind  damage. 


Table  2 

Erosion  Condition 


Classification 

Annual  Soil 
Loss  (cubic 
yards/acre) 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Total  Annual 
Soil  Loss 
(cubic  yards) 

Severe 

5.4 

0 

0 

0 

Critical 

2.7 

0 

0 

0 

Moderate 

1.3 

6,771 

74 

8,802 

Slight 

0.6 

2,379 

26 

1,427 

Stable 

0.3 

0 

0 

Q 

Total 

9,150 

100 

10,229 

Sources:  USDI, 

BLM.  1978c  and 

1979c; 

Lelfeste,  1978. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Rockwell  WSA  is  primarily  sand  with  both  stabil- 
ized and  active  dunes  that  provide  habitat  for  psammo- 
phytes  (sand-loving  plants).  One  of  the  species  pre- 
sent is  the  unusual  giant  diploid  form  of  four-wing 
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saltbush,  Atriolex  canescens.  var.  gjgantea,  that 
reaches  more  than  12  feet  in  height.  Apparently,  this 
plant  was  once  widespread  but,  because  of  grazing 
pressure,  it  has  retreated  to  the  sand  dune  area 
(Stutz,  1974).  This  plant  is  of  high  interest  to  BLM 
and  the  scientific  community.  It  is  a Category  2 candi- 
date species  (50  CFR  17).  Existing  vegetation  is  sum- 
marized in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent  of  WSA 

Juniper 

4,758 

52 

Saltbrush- grease  wood 

2,196 

24 

Sagebrush 

2.196 

Total  9,150 

100 

Source:  USDI,  BLM.  1987c. 


There  are  no  threatened,  endangered,  or  other  special 
status  species  known  to  occur  within  the  Rockwell 
WSA  other  than  Atriplex  canescens  var.  gigantea  (see 
Appendix  4 in  Volume  I).  Squarrose  knapweed  fCen- 
taura  virgatal  is  invading  much  of  the  area  surround- 
ing the  WSA  and  is  suspected  to  be  within  the  WSA. 
The  only  known  method  of  control  is  herbicide  applica- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  a biological  control  agent  may 
be  found  in  the  future.  Selective  spraying  by  helicop- 
ter or  truck  may  be  required  within  the  WSA  to  con- 
trol invasion  by  this  noxious  weed. 

The  Rockwell  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush 
Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the  Bailey-Kuchler 
ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978).  The  PNV  types 
for  the  WSA  are  listed  on  Table  4. 


Table  4 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 


PNV  Type 

Acres 

Percent  of  WSA 

Great  Basin  sagebrush 

6,405 

70 

Saltbrush-greasewood 

2.745 

—20 

Total  9,150 

100 

Source:  USDI.  USGS,  1978. 


Water  Resources 

There  is  no  surface  or  developed  groundwater  avail- 
able within  this  WSA.  Cherry  Creek,  a perennial 
stream,  is  2 to  3 miles  north  of  the  WSA.  Quantity 
and  quality  of  groundwater  in  the  WSA  are  unknown. 
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Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

The  energy  and  mineral  resource  rating  summary  is 
given  in  Table  5.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Volume  I for 
a detailed  description  of  the  SAI  rating  system. 

Table  5 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Baling 


Resource 

Favorability* * 

Certainty^ 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

12 

cl 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 
uranium  oxide 

of 

Geothermal 

12 

c2 

Low  temperature  resource 

Beryllium 

12 

cl 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

12 

cl 

Less  than  1 million  metric 

tons 

Tungsten 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tone 

Source:  SAI.  1982;  USDI,  BLM,  1987d. 

•Favorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

t>The  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  beryllium,  lead, 
tungsten,  and  zinc  that  are  currently  listed  as  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  (USDoD,  1988). 

• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  leasable  minerals 
in  the  Rockwell  WSA. 

• Oil  and  Gas 

There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA.  No 
known  exploration  has  occurred  inside  the  WSA, 
although  seismic  work  has  taken  place  nearby. 

Under  the  ONA/ACEC  designation  in  the  House 
Range  RMP  all  9,150  acres  of  the  WSA  are  man- 
aged as  Category  4 (closed  to  leasing). 

Structural  complexity  and  misinterpretation  of 
data  have  thus  far  limited  Basin  and  Range  petrole- 
um discoveries.  Recently,  however,  a greater 
understanding  of  structure  has  been  attained  by 
extensive  drilling  in  the  Eagle  Springs,  Nevada 
field.  This  represents  the  closest  Basin  and  Range 
petroleum  field  to  the  WSA.  Although  this  field  has 
produced  since  1954,  no  associated  discoveries 
were  made  there  for  22  years.  Since  extensive 
drilling  and  improved  interpretation  began  in  the 


early  1970s,  an  additional  producing  field  (Trap 
Springs  field)  was  discovered  less  than  6 miles 
away  from  Eagle  Springs.  Dry  holes  are  common 
and  are  intermixed  with  producing  wells.  This 
gives  an  indication  of  the  complex  and  local  nature 
of  Basin  and  Range  structure.  Petroleum  reser- 
voirs here  are  not  usually  found  as  giant  fields, 
but  rather  as  relatively  small  pockets.  The  geolog- 
ic favorability  of  the  WSA  is  therefore  rated  f2. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  10  million  barrels  of  oil 
or  up  to  60  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  could  be  recov- 
erable from  the  WSA.  A very  low  degree  of  cer- 
tainty (cl)  exists. 

• Geothermal 

The  favorability  for  geothermal  resources  in  the 
WSA  is  rated  f2  for  low  temperature  resources 
with  a low  (c2)  degree  of  certainty.  There  are  no 
geothermal  leases  in  the  WSA. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  locatable  minerals 
inside  the  Rockwell  WSA.  There  are  24  claims  total- 
ing approximately  480  acres.  In  addition,  there  are 
several  claims  immediately  south  of  the  WSA  (T.  13 
S.,  R.  5 W.,  secs.  29  and  30).  The  outcrops  that  com- 
prise these  claims  overlap  the  WSA  boundary  (sec- 
tion 29).  Therefore,  the  possibility  exists  for  a logi- 
cal mining  progression  into  the  WSA  in  association 
with  these  claims.  No  known  exploration  has  occurred 
inside  the  WSA,  although  such  activities  have  taken 
place  nearby.  No  known  production  has  resulted  from 
any  of  this  work. 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

The  entire  WSA  lies  within  the  Deer  Creek-Tintic 
mineral  belt.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  zinc  production  in  Utah  has 
come  from  three  such  belts.  Primary  ores  of  lead 
and  zinc  commonly  occur  as  the  sulfide  minerals 
galena  (lead  sulfide)  and  sphalerite  (zinc  sulfide), 
and  the  ores  usually  contain  silver,  some  copper, 
and  minor  amounts  of  gold.  In  the  Tintic  district, 
located  only  a few  miles  northeast  of  the  Rockwell 
WSA,  lead  and  zinc  ores  occur  primarily  as  irregu- 
lar replacement  deposits  in  calcareous  rocks  of 
Paleozoic  age  that  are  folded,  faulted,  and  intrud- 
ed by  monzonite  and  quartz  monzonite.  The  ore 
bodies  occur  in  linear  zones  that  are  laterally  con- 
tinuous across  faults  and  across  strata. 
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The  Rockwell  WSA  contains  favorable  carbonate 
host  rocks  for  large  tonnages  of  lead  and  zinc,  but 
with  very  low  certainty  (cl)  because  no  occur- 
rences are  reported  from  the  tract's  few  expo- 
sures of  bedrock.  On  the  basis  of  the  nearby  large 
occurrences  at  Tintic,  the  WSA  may  contain  favor- 
able (f2)  rocks  for  lead  and  zinc  at  depths  over 
1,000  feet.  There  is  also  a favorability  for  small 
associated  deposits  of  gold  and  silver. 

• Beryllium 

Beryllium  minerals  have  been  discovered  in  parts 
of  west-central  Utah,  particularly  in  Tooele  and 
Juab  Counties,  and  in  the  Mineral  Range  in  Beaver 
County.  These  deposits  occur  chiefly  in  beryl- 
bearing pegmatites,  as  beryl  rosettes  in  granite, 
and  in  fine-  and  course-grained  veins.  West- 
central  Utah  lies  at  the  east  end  of  a beryllium- 
rich  province  that  extends  as  far  west  as  central 
Nevada.  The  Rockwell  WSA  lies  in  a region  that  is 
broadly  favorable  for  small  deposits  (f2)  of  beryl- 
lium with  little  certainty  (cl). 

• Tungsten 

Tungsten  production,  reserves,  and  resources  in 
Utah  are  comparatively  small.  Most  of  the  21  re- 
ported deposits  occur  along  the  metamorphosed 
contact  between  granite  and  limestone,  but  tung- 
sten bearing  quartz  veins  are  reported  from  the 
Tushar  Mountains  south  of  the  Rockwell  WSA.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  Sheeprock  Mountains  in  the 
Tintic  district,  the  Tintic  western  mine  (also 
known  as  the  Desert  tungsten  mine)  produced 
7,198  tons  of  tungsten  ore.  Other  minerals  associ- 
ated with  tungsten  in  minor  amounts  include  molyb- 
denum, magnetite,  copper,  manganese,  zinc  and 
fluorite.  The  favorability  for  tungsten  in  the  WSA 
is  rated  f2  for  small  deposits,  with  very  low  (cl) 
certainty  (SAI,  1982). 

• Uranium 

There  has  been  no  activity  for  uranium  in  the 
area;  however,  a potential  exists  due  to  thrusting 
relationships:  thrust-faulted  Mesozoic  strata  may 
underlie  the  area.  This  would  raise  the  possibility 
of  the  Chinle  (Triassic)  and/or  Morrison  (Juras- 
sic) formations  occurring  there.  Around  95  per- 
cent of  Utah's  uranium  production  has  come  from 
these  two  formations.  The  probability  of  recover- 
ing uranium  from  the  WSA  is  low.  Therefore,  the 


WSA  has  a favorability  for  small  deposits  (f2) 
with  a very  low  degree  (cl)  of  certainty. 

• Salable  Minerals 

Salable  minerals  occur  in  quantity  inside  the  WSA. 
Low  prices,  high  transportation  costs,  and  large 
Statewide  reserves,  however,  usually  limit  these 
materials  to  local  markets.  No  use  of  salable  minerals 
from  within  the  WSA  is  presently  occurring  nor  is 
any  demand  for  salable  minerals  within  the  WSA  fore- 
seen. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Rockwell  WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of 
animal  species.  There  are  48  species  of  mammals, 
115  species  of  birds,  15  species  of  reptiles,  and  one 
amphibian  species  that  may  inhabit  the  area  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year.  Although  a great  diversity 
exists,  no  one  species  can  be  considered  abundant.  It 
is  estimated  that  50  mule  deer  migrate  into  the  WSA 
during  the  winter  and  five  antelope  inhabit  the  area 
year-round. 

There  is  one  endangered  (bald  eagle)  and  one  sensitive 
BLM  species  (golden  eagle)  that  could  inhabit  the 
WSA.  Although  there  is  no  Federally  designated  criti- 
cal habitat  in  the  WSA,  the  area  is  considered  crucial 
yearlong  habitat  for  golden  eagle.  The  term  "crucial" 
indicates  that  the  eagles  could  nest  somewhere  in  the 
area. 

Five  Category  2 candidate  species  could  occur  in  the 
WSA.  These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long-billed 
curlew,  Swanson's  hawk,  western  snowy  plover  and 
white-faced  ibis.  These  bird  species  frequent  areas 
throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  other  parts  of  the 
western  United  States  (refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume 
I for  details). 

This  area  is  not  managed  under  a detailed  wildlife  habi- 
tat management  plan.  There  are  no  habitat  improve- 
ment projects  within  the  WSA  boundary,  nor  are  any 
planned. 

Forest  Resources 

There  are  approximately  4,758  acres  of  juniper 
woodland  in  the  WSA.  Potential  production  estimates 
for  this  acreage  are  approximately  19,000  cords  of 
firewood  and  approximately  3,000  juniper  posts. 
However,  the  WSA,  as  part  of  the  Rockwell  ONA/ 
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ACEC,  has  a management  restriction  of  no  woodland 
harvest. 

There  is  no  sign  of  recent  harvest  of  woodland  prod- 
ucts. There  is  some  indication  that  juniper  posts  were 
cut  several  years  ago.  Forest  resources  of  similar 
quality  are  found  in  abundance  in  close  proximity  to 
the  WSA. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

The  WSA  comprises  22  percent  of  the  42,437-acre 
McIntyre  Cattle  Allotment,  utilized  by  one  rancher. 
Of  the  1,125  AUMs  within  the  allotment,  the  WSA 
contains  approximately  212  AUMs  (19  percent).  Most 
of  the  AUMs  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  WSA.  Due 
to  the  ORV  closure,  livestock  tending  is  not  motor- 
ized. Occasional  use  of  the  1 mile  way  in  the  WSA  is 
allowed  for  salt  distribution.  Drifting  sand  and  lack  of 
water  minimize  the  use  of  this  area.  There  are  no 
present  or  proposed  range  developments  in  the  WSA. 
Approximately  800  head  of  cattle  are  trailed  through 
the  WSA  as  they  move  to  adjacent  ranges.  The  graz- 
ing season  extends  from  November  1 to  March  31 
each  year.  In  the  future  it  is  planned  to  reduce  the 
grazing  season  to  1 month  but  increase  the  number  of 
cattle  from  the  present  225  to  800.  The  total  AUM 
usage  would  not  change.  No  predator  control  has  taken 
place  in  the  McIntyre  Cattle  Allotment  for  several 
years  (USDA,  APHIS,  1988). 

There  are  no  wild  horses  or  burros  in  the  WSA. 

Visual  Resources 

The  Rockwell  WSA  is  a unique  combination  of  free- 
moving,  open  sand  dunes,  juniper-covered  hills,  sage- 
brush, and  grass  flats.  Old  dead  juniper  trees  and  the 
ever-changing  shadow  effects  on  the  dunes  provide  a 
variety  of  interesting  visual  settings. 

The  scarcity,  uniqueness,  interesting  form,  and  color 
of  free-moving  sand  dunes  lead  to  a Class  A scenic 
(outstanding)  quality  rating  and  VRM  Class  II  manage- 
ment goals  on  3,506  acres  (38  percent)  of  the  WSA. 
Class  II  management  allows  for  activities  that  may  be 
apparent  but  subordinate  to  the  landscape  character. 

The  remaining  5,644  acres  (62  percent)  of  the  WSA 
are  rated  as  Class  C scenery  (average  to  poor  qual- 
ity) due  to  low-rolling  juniper-covered  hills,  sage- 
brush, and  grass-covered  flats  similar  to  adjoining 
landscapes.  Fifty-four  percent  of  this  area  (4,972 
acres)  is  rated  as  VRM  Class  III  due  to  its  proximity 


to  the  heavy  use  areas  of  Little  Sahara  and  subse- 
quent high  sensitivity.  The  remaining  672  acres  (7 
percent)  are  classified  as  VRM  Class  IV  (activities 
may  be  dominant  in  the  landscape)  due  to  the  low  sen- 
sitivity of  this  more  remote  northwestern  segment 
(refer  to  Appendix  7 in  Volume  I for  a description  of 
BLM's  VRM  system). 

Cultural  Resources 

The  only  historical  feature  of  note  is  the  namesake  of 
the  WSA.  The  WSA  is  named  for  the  Rockwell  Ranch 
that  lies  about  2 miles  outside  the  northwestern  edge 
of  the  WSA.  This  ranch  is  associated  with  Orin  Porter 
Rockwell,  who  was  a bodyguard  for  Brigham  Young. 
The  Rockwell  WSA  was  probably  grazed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ranch.  The  old  Rockwell  ranch  house, 
barns,  and  corrals  are  northwest  of  the  WSA. 

According  to  BLM  cultural  resource  site  maps  (USDI, 
BLM,  1988),  there  are  no  prehistoric  or  historic 
sites  recorded  in  the  WSA.  The  potential  for  finding 
small  temporary  sites  reflecting  Fremont  use  of  the 
wild  food  resources  in  the  area  is  good.  There  is  also 
some  potential  for  finding  Early  Man  sites  in  the  sand 
dunes  reflecting  use  of  the  area  when  the  climate  and 
topography  were  very  different. 

Recreation 

The  Rockwell  WSA  coincides  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  Rockwell  Natural  Area  (minus  480  acres),  com- 
prising 17  percent  of  the  60,000-acre  Little  Sahara 
Recreation  Area. 

Most  of  the  visitors  to  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area 
(approximately  396,000  visitor  days  annually)  origi- 
nate from  population  centers  along  the  Wasatch  Front 
(Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Orem,  and  Provo).  Recreation- 
ists participate  in  a wide  variety  of  activities  during 
their  visits  to  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area,  but 
some  form  of  motorized  recreation  is  the  primary 
focus  for  a majority  of  the  users.  The  focus  of  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  recreationists  in  Little  Sahara  is 
either  off-road  driving  or  motorcycling,  although  vis- 
its frequently  include  other  activities  such  as  camp- 
ing, hiking,  photography,  wildlife  viewing,  and  nature 
study. 

The  northwestern  portion  of  Little  Sahara  has  been 
left  natural  as  the  Rockwell  ONA/ACEC.  Although 
smaller  than  the  ORV  area,  the  ONA/ACEC  contains 
the  same  terrain  types  including  sand  dunes,  juniper- 
covered  hills,  and  sagebrush  flats.  However,  no 
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vehicles  are  allowed.  Animal  and  plant  species  are 
protected.  The  Rockwell  ONA/ACEC  has  traditionally 
received  less  than  1 percent  (3,960  visitor  days 
annually)  of  the  total  recreation  use  of  the  Little 
Sahara  Recreation  Area. 

Twelve  primitive  and  unconfined  types  of  recreation 
were  found  in  the  WSA.  Nature  study  and  photography 
opportunities  are  very  good,  primarily  due  to  the 
presence  of  unique  sand  dunes  and  the  accompanying 
wildlife  and  vegetation  ecosystem.  Although  avail- 
able, opportunities  for  backpacking,  camping,  dayhik- 
ing, horseback  riding,  hunting,  rock  climbing,  cultural 
sightseeing,  geologic  sightseeing,  scenic  vistas,  and 
wildlife  sightseeing  are  not  good  due  to  the  small  size 
and  configuration  of  the  WSA,  lack  of  water,  flat 
terrain,  lack  of  destination  points,  and  lack  of  signifi- 
cant features  that  could  be  expected  to  attract  partici- 
pants. 

The  largest  living  and  dead  juniper  trees  fJuniperus 
osteospermal  growing  in  the  Little  Sahara  dunes  are 
located  within  the  WSA.  These  picturesque  trees,  the 
unusual  Atriplex  species  and  other  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life  existing  in  a natural  state  in  the  sand  dune 
environment  combine  to  provide  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  scientific,  educational,  and  recreational  uses. 
Elementary,  high  school,  and  university  groups  visit 
the  area  to  observe  these  resources  existing  in  a nat- 
ural state  within  this  unique  sand  dune  environment. 

Land  Use  Plans 

No  State  or  private  lands  are  within  the  WSA.  There 
are  no  rights-of-way  within  the  WSA  nor  are  there 
any  applications  pending.  No  other  surface  rights  have 
been  granted. 

Juab  County  does  not  have  a current  master  plan,  but 
has  nearly  completed  a plan  that  does  not  specifically 
address  wilderness.  The  county  generally  prefers  mul- 
tiple use,  the  concept  being  that  open  spaces  be  used 
for  many  purposes  on  public  lands  (Fawcett,  1985). 
Nevertheless,  the  Juab  County  Commission  has  en- 
dorsed the  Consolidated  Local  Government  Response 
to  Wilderness  which  opposed  wilderness  designation 
of  Utah  BLM  lands. 

The  current  BLM  land  use  plans  for  the  WSA  are  the 
House  Range  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987c)  and  the  Little 
Sahara  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  (USDI, 
BLM,  1979b).  The  House  Range  RMP  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah  for  con- 
sistency with  State  plans  and  policies.  The  State  did 


not  indicate  that  the  plan  was  inconsistent  with  State 
and  local  planning  (Bangerter,  1986).  The  House 
Range  RMP  and  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area 
Management  Plan  designated  the  Rockwell  WSA  as  an 
ACEC,  with  allowable  uses  as  identified  in  the  Descrip- 
tion of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  sec- 
tion. Wilderness  designation  is  part  of  BLM's  multiple- 
use  concept.  The  BLM  land  use  plans  are  linked  to  the 
Statewide  Wilderness  EIS  through  inclusion  of  the  pre- 
sent plan  as  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  Rockwell  WSA  is  located  in  Juab  County,  Utah. 
Although  many  visitors  to  the  WSA  originate  from  the 
Wasatch  Front  communities  more  than  50  miles  to  the 
northeast  or  in  Delta  about  25  miles  to  the  south,  any 
noticeable  socioeconomic  conditions  are  related  to 
Juab  County. 

Census  figures  for  1980  show  a Juab  County  popula- 
tion of  5,550  (an  increase  of  20.9  percent  since 
1970).  The  1987  population  of  Juab  County  is  approxi- 
mately 5,890.  Nephi  (3,285),  located  about  28  miles 
east  of  the  WSA,  is  the  largest  community  in  Juab 
County.  Table  6 shows  the  1980  census  figures  and 
projects  population  to  the  year  2010. 


Table  6 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Juab  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

5.550 

5,900 

6,200 

7,250 

Employment 

2.265 

2,300 

2,600 

3,100 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget.  1987. 


• Employment 

The  government  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  trade 
sectors  are  the  most  important  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Juab  County  economy.  Mining  has  been 
declining  and  provides  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
employment  in  Juab  County.  Table  6 shows  the  base- 
line (1980)  and  projected  employment  for  Juab 
County.  Juab  County  is  part  of  the  Central  MCD. 

Table  7 shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  em- 
ployment by  sources  for  the  Central  MCD.  In  1980, 
the  leading  employment  sectors  for  the  MCD  were 
government  (21  percent),  trade  (14  percent),  and 
proprietorships  (12  percent).  Mining  provided 
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approximately  4 percent  of  the  direct  employment  in 
the  MCD. 


Table  7 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3,500 

3,600 

3,800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

2,200 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

Transportation,  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3,400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4.100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.278 

2.8QQ 

3.300 

. 4.1  QQ 

Totals 

18,400 

21,800 

24,600 

29,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 

•Includes  Juab,  Millard,  Piute,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 


It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employment  in 
the  MCD  will  increase  by  about  58  percent.  Trade  will 
increase  to  17  percent  and  proprietorships  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  total,  while  government  will  decline  to  17 
percent  and  mining  to  3 percent  of  the  total. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  miner- 
al exploration,  livestock  production,  and  recreation. 
Table  8 summarizes  local  sales  and  Federal  revenues 
from  the  WSA.  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I identifies  the 
multipliers  used  to  estimate  sales  and  revenues. 


Table  8 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales* 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

0 

0 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$ 2,400 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

$ 4,240 

$ 326 

Recreational  Use 

S 16.236 

Q 

Total 

$22,876 

$ 326 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1982a;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


•Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

Currently,  the  WSA  provides  212  AUMs  of  forage  to 
local  livestock  operators  each  year.  At  the  current 
BLM  price  of  $1.54  per  AUM,  the  WSA  accounts  for 
$326  in  Federal  grazing  revenue  annually.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  grazing  fee  is  allocated  back  to  the  local 


BLM  office  for  construction  of  rangeland  improve- 
ments. Marketing  of  livestock  which  use  the  WSA 
contributes  to  local  income.  About  $4,240  of  live- 
stock sales,  including  $1,060  in  ranchers'  return  on 
investment  and  labor,  is  attributed  to  the  AUMs  in  the 
WSA. 

No  oil  and  gas  or  mineral  production  has  occurred  in 
the  WSA.  Therefore,  mineral  and  energy  resource 
production  from  the  WSA  has  not  contributed  to  local 
employment  or  income.  No  current  leases  or  lease 
resources  can  be  attributed  to  the  WSA. 

The  WSA's  nonmotorized  recreational  use  is  relative- 
ly high  due  to  influences  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area.  Motorized  recreational 
use  in  the  WSA  is  not  allowed.  The  actual  amount  of 
income  generated  locally  from  recreational  use  in  the 
WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an  approximate  range  of 
expenditures  can  be  deduced  (Dalton,  1982).  This 
study  indicates  that  the  Statewide  average  local  ex- 
penditures per  recreational  visitor  day  for  all  types 
of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approximately  $4.10.  The 
recreational  use  for  Rockwell  WSA  is  estimated  as 
about  3,960  visitor  days  per  year  resulting  in  a total 
estimated  local  expenditure  of  $16,236. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA 
TIVES 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analy- 
sis is  based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  antici 
pated  activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  Volume 
II  and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for  the 
Rockwell  WSA. 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Pro- 
posed Action) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

If  the  WSA  is  not  designated  wilderness,  the  wilder- 
ness values  in  the  WSA  will  not  receive  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  application  of  the  Wilderness  Man- 
agement Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560).  Wilderness  val- 
ues in  the  WSA  would,  however,  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected by  limitations  placed  on  potential  surface- 
disturbing  activities  (i.e.,  the  entire  area  would 
remain  closed  to  ORV  use  and  to  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mining  claim  location,  and 
2,654  acres  would  be  managed  with  VRM  Class  II 
objectives). 
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In  the  foreseeable  future,  no  development  is  antici- 
pated that  would  affect  wilderness  values.  Wilderness 
values  in  the  WSA  including  naturalness,  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation,  and  special 
features  (i.e.,  scenic  values,  endangered  or  sensitive 
animal  and  plant  species,  and  sand  dunes)  would  con- 
tinue to  remain  as  at  present. 

Total  elimination  of  ORV  use  from  the  area  would  con- 
tinue to  be  difficult  even  with  signing  and  patrol, 
because  of  (1)  the  high  amount  of  ORV  use  at  Little 
Sahara  and  all  areas  surrounding  the  Rockwell  WSA; 
and  (2)  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
WSA  are  difficult  to  define.  Outside  sights  and  sounds 
of  ORV  uses  in  surrounding  areas  would  continue  to 
detract  from  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  in  about  45  percent  (4,106  acres)  of  the 
WSA. 

Conclusion:  Because  BLM  would  manage  the  area  as  an 
ONA/ACEC,  wilderness  values  including  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features  would  remain  as  they  are.  Out- 
side sights  and  sounds  would  continue  to  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
about  45  percent  (4,106  acres)  of  the  WSA. 

Ail  Wilderness  Alternative  (9,150  Acres) 

The  major  difference  between  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness and  All  Wilderness  Alternatives  is  that,  if 
designated  as  wilderness,  the  area  would  be  managed 
as  part  of  the  NWPS.  Closures  and  restrictions  would 
be  mandated  by  Congress  rather  than  administrative- 
ly by  BLM. 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  would  preserve  the  area's  wil- 
derness values  including  naturalness,  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation,  and  special  fea- 
tures (i.e.,  scenic  values,  endangered  or  sensitive  ani- 
mal and  plant  species,  and  sand  dunes).  With  this  alter- 
native, the  potential  for  surface-disturbing  activities 
that  could  impair  wilderness  values  would  be  elimi- 
nated through  management  under  VRM  Class  I (which 
generally  allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change), 
through  continuation  of  the  ORV  closure,  and  through 
closure  of  the  entire  area  to  future  mineral  leasing, 
mining  claim  location,  and  mineral  sales.  Development 
that  would  result  in  loss  of  wilderness  values  is  even 
less  likely  with  this  alternative  than  with  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 


Outside  sights  and  sounds  of  ORV  use  in  surrounding 
areas  would  continue  to  detract  from  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in  about  45  per- 
cent (4,106  acres)  of  the  WSA.  It  would  also  continue 
to  be  difficult  to  totally  eliminate  ORV  use  from  the 
area,  even  with  signing  and  patrol,  because  (1)  the 
amount  of  ORV  use  occurring  at  Little  Sahara  and 
other  areas  surrounding  the  Rockwell  WSA  is  high; 
and  (2)  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  the  WSA 
are  difficult  to  define. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  including  naturalness, 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation,  and  special  features  would  be  preserved. 
In  spite  of  wilderness  designation,  outside  sights  and 
sounds  would  continue  to  detract  from  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in  45  percent 
(4,106  acres)  of  the  WSA. 
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INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Swasey  Mountains  WSA  is  located  in  the  north 
end  of  the  House  Range,  a 50-mile-long  blockfaulted 
mountain  range.  The  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  consists 
of  49,500  acres  of  public  land  in  northwestern 
Millard  County,  Utah.  The  WSA  is  located  approxi- 
mately 35  miles  west  of  Delta,  Utah.  It  is  north  of  the 
BLM  Howell  Peak  WSA  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
road  through  Dome  Canyon.  Major  features  include 
Swasey  Mountain  (elevation  9,669  feet),  Tatow  Knob 
(elevation  8,416  feet),  several  large  caves,  fossil 
beds,  and  wild  horses.  Although  pinyon-juniper  wood- 
land is  the  dominant  vegetation  type,  the  high  eleva- 
tions allow  for  pockets  of  Douglas  fir,  white  fir,  lim- 
ber pine,  Ponderosa  pine,  aspen,  and  bristlecone  pine. 

Climate  is  characterized  by  limited  precipitation  (12 
to  20  inches  annually),  low  relative  humidity,  and 
large  annual  and  daily  ranges  in  temperature.  Temper- 
atures range  from  -14  degrees  Fahrenheit  (F)  to  105 
degrees  F depending  on  season  and  elevation. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  response  to  public  comment,  and  changing  resource 
conditions  and  plans  in  the  WSA,  the  following 
changes  have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft 
EIS.  " 

1 . Descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  and 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives  have  been  revised  to 
coincide  with  the  House  Range  RMP,  which  has  replac- 
ed the  West  Desert  RMP  since  publication  of  the  Draft 
EIS.  The  main  feature  of  the  RMP  is  establishment  of 
SRMA  in  the  Swasey  Mountains. 

2.  The  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed  Ac- 
tion), analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS,  would  designate  as 
wilderness  34,376  acres,  or  124  acres  less  than  the 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  which  was  presented 
in  the  Draft  EIS.  However,  the  partial  has  been  modi- 
fied by  adding  5,928  acres  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
WSA  and  deleting  6,052  acres  in  the  northern  end. 
Boundaries  were  changed  to  coincide  more  closely 
with  the  boundaries  of  mineralized  areas  and  high- 
quality  wilderness  values.  The  changes,  in  fact,  are 


greater  than  the  net  124-acre  reduction  would  indi- 
cate (compare  Map  3 in  both  the  Draft  and  Final  EIS). 

3.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (240  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  240 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  50  acres  of  surface 
disturbance  for  the  Final  EIS. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  and  land  use  plans  and  policies),  the  fol- 
lowing issues  or  impacts  specific  to  the  Swasey  Moun- 
tain WSA  were  considered  but  are  not  analyzed  in  de- 
tail in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  240 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  50  acres  of  mineral- 
related  surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Given 
this  new  scenario,  the  impacts  of  direct  disturbance 
of  vegetation  would  be  reduced  and  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant with  any  of  the  alternatives  (less  than  0.1 
percent  of  the  WSA).  There  are  no  threatened,  endan- 
gered, or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species  known  to  occur  within  or  near  the  WSA.  In  any 
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event,  BLM  would  conduct  site-specific  clearances  of 
potentially  disturbed  areas  and  consult  with  FWS  con- 
cerning impacts  on  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species.  Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  for  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  perennial  streams 
and  only  five  springs  in  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 
Therefore,  impacts  on  water  uses  and  quality  are  not 
significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

3.  Forest  Resources:  There  are  about  1,100  acres  of 
conifer  forest  in  the  WSA,  and  23,000  acres  of  non- 
commercial pinyon  and  juniper  woodland.  However, 
only  5 to  6.5  percent  of  the  resource  is  accessible 
and  for  these  reasons,  impacts  on  forest  resources  is 
not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  Livestock  Management:  The  public  is  concerned 
that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with  live- 
stock management  by  placing  restrictions  on  access 
for  maintenance  of  existing  range  improvements, 
moving  of  livestock,  and  by  preventing  future  range 
improvements.  Restrictions  would  be  placed  on  pre- 
dator control  and  livestock  losses  could  increase  in 
both  the  wilderness  area  and  on  adjacent  lands.  How- 
ever, livestock  management  and  maintenance  in  the 
Swasey  Mountain  WSA  is  done  by  horseback.  There 
were  no  confirmed  livestock  losses  due  to  predators 
in  the  1986  to  1987  period.  Livestock  grazing  levels 
and  maintenance  would  be  allowed.  For  these  reasons, 
the  impacts  on  livestock  management  are  not  signifi- 
cant issues  for  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 

5.  Wild  Horses:  Approximately  77  wild  horses  are 
found  in  portions  of  the  WSA.  Wild  horses  would  con- 
tinue to  utilize  the  WSA  with  any  of  the  alternatives. 
No  improvements  have  been  planned  for  the  horses. 
Therefore,  impacts  on  wild  horses  are  not  signifi- 
cant issues  for  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 

6.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, only  50  acres  of  surface  disturbance  are  pro- 
jected for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore,  visual 
resources  would  not  be  significantly  affected.  Visual 
resources  are  not  addressed  in  the  Final  EIS  as  a sep- 
arate topic,  but  are  addressed  in  relation  to  natural- 
ness in  the  Wilderness  Values  section. 

7.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  surface-disturbing  projects,  use  of  ve- 
hicles, or  vandalism.  Eleven  cultural  resource  sites 
(none  of  National  Register  quality)  have  been  record- 
ed in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Swasey  Mountain 


WSA.  Mineral-related  surface  disturbance  is  project- 
ed for  the  northern  end  of  the  wash  and  known  sites 
would  not  be  affected.  Terrain  and  surface  features 
limit  vehicle  use  to  the  11  miles  of  ways  inside  the 
WSA.  Additionally,  inventories  for  the  purpose  of  site 
recordation  and  mitigation  of  impacts  would  take 
place  prior  to  any  surface  disturbance  in  the  future. 
Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on  cultural  resources 
are  not  significant  issues  for  the  Swasey  Mountain 
WSA. 

• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Swasey  Mountains  WSA 
are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  mineral  and  energy  exploration  and  pro- 
duction. 

3.  Impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  and  populations  includ- 
ing special  status  species. 

4.  Impacts  on  recreational  use. 

5.  Impacts  on  economic  conditions. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  addressed  a variety  of  topics  including: 

1.  Inventory  phase  of  the  Wilderness  Review. 

2.  Importance  of  benchlands  as  wildlife  habitat  and 
buffer  zones  for  wilderness. 

3.  Rationale  for  BLM's  proposed  action. 

4.  Additional  alternatives  containing  State  lands. 

5.  Need  for  additional  resource  inventories. 

6.  The  value  of  caves  in  the  WSA. 

7.  Uniqueness  of  vegetation  types. 

8.  Underrating  of  mineral  values,  particularly  dissem- 
inated gold. 

9.  Underestimates  of  wildlife  populations. 
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10.  Scenic-quality  ratings. 

11.  Additional  data  on  fossils  and  other  special  fea- 
tures. 

12.  Mapping  errors  for  State  lands. 

See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  comments 
applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis, 
and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  6,  for  responses  to  spe- 
cific comments  about  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

Additional  alternatives  were  submitted  as  public  com- 
ments on  the  Draft  EIS.  A new  alternative  of  46,000 
acres  that  would  exclude  areas  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  WSA,  but  add  Federal  and  State  lands 
outside  the  WSA  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  south- 
ern boundaries  was  suggested.  This  alternative  is  not 
analyzed  in  detail  because  the  acreage  outside  the 
WSA  was  considered  and  eliminated  during  the  BLM's 
wilderness  inventory,  and  because  the  wilderness  re- 
view is  directed  at  Federal  rather  than  State  lands. 

Public  comments  also  suggested  a Partial  Wilderness 
Alternative  that  would  exclude  the  north  end  of  the 
WSA  to  allow  for  development  of  disseminated  gold, 
and  an  alternative  that  would  add  the  southern  part  of 
the  WSA  to  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative. 
Neither  alternative  is  analyzed  independently.  How- 
ever, BLM  has  considered  the  minerals  data  and  the 
wilderness  values  and  has  combined  the  two  sugges- 
tions into  a 34,376-acre  Partial  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive that  is  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness;  (2)  All  Wilderness  (49,500 
acres);  and  (3)  Partial  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action) 
(34,376  acres).  A description  of  BLM’s  management 
practices  with  each  alternative  follows.  Where  man- 
agement intentions  have  not  been  clearly  identified, 
assumptions  are  made  based  on  management  projec- 
tions. These  assumptions  are  indicated  in  each  case. 
The  assumed  management  actions  presented  in  the 
Introduction  to  Volume  II  are  also  applicable. 


• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  49,500-acre  Swa- 
sey Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Con-gress 
as  part  of  the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land  use  plans 
are  regularly  updated,  it  is  projected  that  the  area 
would  continue  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
House  Range  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1986).  The  State  land 
within  the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Vol- 
ume I)  has  not  been  identified  in  the  RMP  for  special 
Federal  acquisition  through  exchange  or  purchase.  It 
is  projected  that  State  lands  would  remain  under 
State  ownership  (refer  to  Volume  I for  further  infor- 
mation on  State  in-holdings). 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

Portions  of  the  49,500  acres  would  remain  open 
to  mineral  location,  leasing,  and  sale.  Develop- 
ment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  on  177  existing  mining  claims  (3,540 
acres)  and  future  mining  claims.  Development 
would  be  regulated  by  unnecessary  or  undue  degra- 
dation regulations  (43  CFR  3809)  without  wilder- 
ness considerations.  The  15  existing  post-FLPMA 
leases  (22,602  acres,  oil  and  gas)  and  future 
leases  could  be  developed  under  Category  1 (stand- 
ard stipulations)  on  about  24,990  acres  and  Cate- 
gory 3 (no  surface  occupancy)  on  about  6,800 
acres.  Category  4 (no  leasing)  would  be  applied  to 
about  17,710  acres.  Although  mineral  resources 
would  be  managed  as  described  above,  leasable  ex- 
ploration or  development  is  not  expected  in  the 
foreseeable  future  because  the  levels  of  known  re- 
sources and  the  probability  of  development  are 
low.  Exploration  and  development  of  beatable  min- 
erals is  projected  as  described  below. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  of  the 
entire  WSA  would  continue  as  authorized  at  an 
estimated  level  of  1,321  AUMs.  Existing  range 
developments  (five  springs,  1.5  miles  of  fence, 
and  20  acres  of  seeding)  could  be  maintained  and 
utilized  as  at  present,  and  new  rangeland  develop- 
ments (none  are  planned)  could  be  implemented 
without  wilderness  considerations. 

A public  water  reserve  withdrawal  on  50  acres  of 
the  WSA  would  continue,  segregating  those  lands 
from  public  land  laws  and  nonmetalliferous  mining. 
The  11  miles  of  ways,  plus  bordering  and  cherry- 
stemmed roads,  would  remain  open  for  vehicular 
use  in  accordance  with  the  House  Range  RMP  and 
subsequent  planning  documents.  New  access  could 
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be  developed.  ORV  use  would  be  limited  to  exist- 
ing roads,  ways,  and  trails  on  34,500  acres. 
About  15,000  acres  would  be  open  to  ORV  use 
under  the  House  Range  RMP.  Even  though  portions 
of  the  area  would  be  designated  open  by  the  land 
use  plans,  ORV  use  is  expected  to  be  restricted  to 
existing  roads,  ways,  and  trails  by  steep  terrain 
and  surface  features  of  the  WSA. 

The  entire  49,500-acre  area  would  continue  to  be 
open  to  woodland  product  harvest.  There  is  only 
limited  noncommercial  harvest  of  forest  products 
at  the  present  time,  and  increased  harvest  is  not 
expected  because  of  limited  quantities  of  pro- 
ducts, steep  terrain,  lack  of  access,  and  low  de- 
mand. The  area  would  continue  to  be  managed 
under  VRM  Class  II  on  38,010  acres  and  Class  IV 
on  11,490  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

BLM  anticipates  that  implementation  of  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  result  in 
approximately  50  acres  of  surface  disturbance  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  About  48  acres  of  the  pro- 
jected disturbance  would  result  from  exploration 
and  development  of  a disseminated  gold  deposit  (a 
locatable  mineral)  located  in  the  north  end  of  the 
WSA.  Activities  would  include  the  construction  of 
up  to  4 miles  of  exploration  and  access  roads, 
drill  pads,  an  open  pit  mine,  and  overburden  dispo- 
sal areas.  These  activities  would  be  an  extension 
of  a much  larger  zone  of  activity  located  outside 
of  the  WSA.  Based  on  similar  projects  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  WSA,  it  is  projected  that  mining  opera- 
tions would  require  a maximum  of  20  employees 
at  any  one  time.  An  additional  2 acres  of  surface 
disturbance  would  result  from  up  to  1 mile  of 
access  road  construction  to  an  in-held  State  sec- 
tion located  in  the  area  of  projected  mineral  devel- 
opment (T.  15  W.,  R.  13  S.,  sec.  16). 

Development  would  be  regulated  by  the  unneces- 
sary and  undue  degradation  guidelines  of  43  CFR 
3809  regulations.  The  developed  claims  would  be 
patented  and  the  disturbance  would  remain  over 
the  long  term.  Exploration  and  access  roads  would 
also  likely  remain  in  place  over  the  long  term. 

No  leasable  mineral  exploration  or  development  is 
projected  for  the  WSA  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
No  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  im- 
provement projects  are  planned. 


Additional  locatable  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment may  occur  over  the  long  term.  The  degree 
of  long-term  development  is  unknown. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected  due 
to  management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  500  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  annually.  About  52  per- 
cent of  the  use  would  continue  to  be  primitive  in 
nature,  and  about  48  percent  would  involve  vehic- 
ular access  on  existing  roads  and  ways  and  5 
miles  of  new  roads  related  to  mineral  activities. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  all  49,500  acres  of  the  Swasey 
Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It  would 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to  preserve 
its  wilderness  character. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA.  Based  on  this  policy  regarding  exchange  of 
State  lands,  it  is  projected  that  State  lands  would 
remain  under  existing  ownership.  Five  State  sec- 
tions (3,077.72  acres)  are  within  the  WSA  (see  Map 
1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I).  The  figures  and  acre- 
ages given  with  this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands 
only.  No  private  or  split-estate  lands  are  located  in 
the  WSA. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  49,500  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  sale.  Develop- 
ment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  the  portion  of  the  approxi- 
mately 3,540  acres  in  177  existing  mining  claims 
that  may  be  determined  to  be  valid.  Exploration 
and  development  are  projected  following  designa- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  potential  for  disseminated 
gold  deposits.  Development  would  be  regulated  by 
unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43 
CFR  3809)  with  concern  for  wilderness  values. 
Fifteen  existing  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases 
involving  22,602  of  the  49,500  acres  would  be 
phased  out  upon  expiration,  unless  a find  of  oil, 
gas,  or  geothermal  resources  in  commercial 
quantities  is  shown. 
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The  estimated  1,321  AUMs  on  parts  of  four  allot- 
ments in  the  WSA  would  remain  available  to  live- 
stock as  presently  allotted.  After  designation, 
existing  developments  (five  springs,  1.5  miles  of 
fence,  and  20  acres  of  seeding)  could  be  used  and 
maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  past 
based  on  practical  necessity  and  reasonableness. 

A herd  of  about  100  wild  horses  would  continue 
to  be  allowed.  A public  water  reserve  withdrawal 
on  50  acres  would  continue. 

About  1 1 miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways  would 
not  be  available  for  vehicular  use  except  as  indi- 
cated above.  About  25  miles  of  the  WSA  boundary 
intermittently  follow  existing  gravel  and  dirt 
roads  or  jeep  trails  that  would  remain  open  to 
vehicular  travel.  Two  short  segments  (0.25  mile 
near  Trail  Canyon  and  0.25  mile  near  Antelope 
Spring)  would  be  cherry-stemmed  and  remain 
open  to  vehicular  access.  Access  to  the  high  coun- 
try would  continue  to  be  allowed  on  the  Sinbad 
Overlook  road. 

Visual  resources  on  49,500  acres  would  be  man- 
aged in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I standards, 
which  generally  allow  for  only  natural  ecological 
change. 

• Action  Scenario 

BLM  anticipates  that  16  acres  of  surface  disturb- 
ance would  result  from  locatable  mineral-related 
activities  as  discussed  in  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative,  including  access  road  construc- 
tion to  an  in-held  State  section.  Up  to  2 miles  of 
access  road  construction  would  occur. 

The  mining  operations  would  be  developed  under 
the  unnecessary  and  undue  degradation  guidelines 
of  the  43  CFR  3809  regulations.  It  is  projected 
that  developed  claims  would  be  patented  and  dis- 
turbance would  remain  over  the  long  term. 

Areas  not  under  valid  claim  at  the  time  of  wilder- 
ness designation  would  be  closed  to  further  min- 
eral location.  The  WSA  would  also  be  closed  to 
mineral  leasing.  No  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or 
watershed  improvement  projects  are  planned 
following  wilderness  designation. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  use  is  projected  due  to 
management  and  terrain  constraints. 


Primitive  recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase 
over  the  current  estimated  primitive  use  of  260 
annual  visitor  use  days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent 
per  year.  Recreational  use  involving  vehicular 
access  would  be  eliminated. 

• Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed  Action) 

With  this  alternative,  34,376  acres  of  the  Swasey 
Mountain  WSA  would  be  designated  as  wilderness 
(refer  to  Map  3).  The  objective  of  this  alternative  is 
to  analyze  as  wilderness  that  portion  of  the  WSA  con- 
taining sufficient  mandatory  wilderness  characteris- 
tics to  qualify  as  wilderness  while  allowing  for  miner- 
al production  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  WSA  (see 
Appendix  1 1 in  Volume  I).  The  34,376  acres  analyzed 
as  wilderness  with  this  alternative  include  the  cen- 
tral and  most  mountainous  portions  of  the  WSA.  The 
northern  end  of  the  WSA  and  fringe  areas  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  House  Range  RMP  and 
subsequent  BLM  planning,  as  described  for  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  The  34,376-acre 
area  designated  as  wilderness  would  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness  Management  Pol- 
icy (BLM  Manual  8560),  as  described  in  the  All  Wil- 
derness Alternative. 


The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on  this 
policy  regarding  exchange  of  State  lands,  and  provi- 
sions of  BLM's  Wilderness  Management  Guidelines  re- 
garding private  lands,  it  is  projected  that  State  lands 
would  remain  under  existing  ownership.  There  are 
1,797.72  acres  in  three  sections  of  State  land  in  the 
portion  of  the  WSA  that  would  be  designated.  There 
are  no  private  or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The 
figures  and  acreages  for  this  alternative  are  for  Fed- 
eral lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  34,376-acre  wilderness  would  be  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  mineral  leas- 
ing and  sale.  In  the  area  that  would  be  designated, 
development  work,  extraction,  and  patenting 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  on  about  260  acres 
in  13  existing  mining  claims,  provided  they  are 
valid.  The  14  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  (18,722 
acres)  would  be  phased  out  upon  expiration  unless 
a find  of  oil  and  gas  resources  in  commercial  quan- 
tities is  shown.  The  15,124  acres  not  designated 
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wilderness  would  be  open  to  future  mineral  loca- 
tion, leasing,  and  sale.  Development  work,  extrac- 
tion, and  patenting  of  164  existing  mining  claims 
(3,280  acres)  and  future  mining  claims  could 
occur  in  the  15,124-acre  area  if  claims  are  val- 
id. The  area  that  would  not  be  designated  would  be 
managed  as  oil  and  gas  leasing  Category  1 (stand- 
ard stipulations)  on  13,480  acres,  Category  3 
(no  surface  occupancy)  on  324  acres,  and  Cate- 
gory 4 (no  leasing)  on  1,320  acres.  The  post- 
FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease  (3,880  acres),  as  well 
as  future  leases  in  this  area,  could  be  developed 
without  concern  for  wilderness  values.  Although 
mineral  resources  would  be  managed  as  described 
above,  mineral  exploration  or  development  are 
not  expected  in  the  designated  area  because  re- 
source potentials  are  lower  than  in  the  nondesig- 
nated  portion.  Exploration  and  development  of  lo- 
catable  minerals  is  anticipated  for  the  nondesig- 
nated  portion  because  of  potential  for  dissemi- 
nated gold.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  or  development 
are  not  expected  in  the  WSA  because  the  levels  of 
known  resources  and  potential  of  development  are 
low.  Appendix  6 in  Volume  1 explains  the  mineral 
exploration  and  development  projections. 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  to 
occur  in  the  34,376-acre  wilderness  area.  The 
305  AUMs  on  parts  of  three  allotments  in  the 
designated  area  would  remain  available  to  live- 
stock as  presently  allotted.  The  existing  devel- 
oped springs,  fencelines,  and  seeding  would  be  in 
the  designated  area  and  could  be  used  and  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  past  based  on 
practical  necessity  and  reasonableness.  Addition- 
al rangeland  developments  are  not  planned  for  the 
WSA.  In  the  15,124-acre  nonwilderness  area, 
grazing  use  (1,016  AUMs)  would  continue  as  au- 
thorized in  the  RMP. 

The  public  water  reserves  withdrawal  would  be 
maintained  with  40  of  the  50  acres  in  the  desig- 
nated area 

The  mountains  and  canyons  that  would  comprise 
the  34,376-acre  Swasey  Mountains  wilderness 
would  be  closed  to  ORV  use.  About  8 miles  of  ex- 
isting ways  would  not  be  available  for  vehicular 
use  except  in  situations  described  under  the  All 
Wilderness  Alternative.  The  remainder  of  the 
unit,  including  the  existing  gravel  roads  and  jeep 
trails  that  border  the  WSA  and  3 miles  of  ways, 
would  remain  open  to  vehicular  travel.  The  0.25 
mile  of  road  cherry-stemmed  near  Antelope 


Spring  would  remain  open  to  vehicles  and  access 
would  continue  to  be  allowed  on  the  Sinbad  Over- 
look Road.  Vehicular  use  would  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted to  existing  roads,  ways,  and  trails  by 
steep  terrain  and  special  features. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  wilderness  area 
would  not  be  allowed  except  for  harvest  of  pine 
nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering  of  dead-and- 
down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other  than  mechan- 
ical means  for  use  within  the  area.  The  remaining 
15,124  acres  would  be  open  to  woodland  harvest. 
Increased  harvest  is  not  expected  because  of 
limited  quantities  of  products,  steep  terrain,  lack 
of  access,  and  low  demand. 

Visual  resources  on  the  34,376-acre  wilderness 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I 
standards,  which  generally  allow  for  only  natural 
ecological  change.  The  remaining  15,124  acres 
would  be  managed  as  Class  II  (5,420  acres)  and 
Class  IV  (9,704),  as  outlined  in  the  House  Range 
RMP. 

• Action  Scenario 

Although  some  mining  claims  are  located  in  the 
designated  portion  of  the  WSA,  BLM  does  not  anti- 
cipate surface  disturbance  for  this  area.  New  min- 
ing claim  location  and  mineral  leasing  would  be  pre- 
cluded. Therefore,  no  mineral  resource  explora- 
tion or  development  would  occur.  No  rangeland, 
wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improvement  pro- 
jects are  planned  following  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

In  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  WSA,  50  acres 
of  surface  disturbance  would  result  from  beat- 
able mineral  exploration  and  development  as  de- 
scribed for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. 

The  15,124  acres  located  in  the  nondesignated  por- 
tion of  the  WSA  would  be  available  to  mining  claim 
location.  Development  of  the  disseminated  gold  de- 
posit would  continue  into  the  long  term. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  anticipated 
due  to  wilderness  management  and  terrain  con- 
straints. 

Primitive  recreation  use  would  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  260  visitor  days 
annually  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year. 
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Recreational  use  involving  vehicles  would  decline 
to  about  20  percent  of  the  total  recreational  use 
in  the  WSA. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 summarizes  the  environmental  consequences 
of  the  alternatives. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  (as  required  by  the  CEQ  guidelines) 
and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
wide analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  the  Envi- 
ronmental Consequences  of  Alternatives  in  this  WSA 
analysis. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents  including  land  use  plans. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

The  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  is  approximately  17  miles 
long  (north  to  south)  and  12  miles  wide  and  encom- 
passes 49,500  acres  of  public  land. 

• Naturalness 

Most  of  the  WSA  is  natural.  There  are  approximately 
1 1 miles  of  vehicular  ways  on  the  lower  east  side 
elevations  of  the  WSA  that  were  determined  to  be 
substantially  unnoticeable  during  the  BLM  Intensive 
Wilderness  Inventory  (USDI,  BLM,  1980a).  In  Febru- 
ary 1983  during  interim  management,  mineral  explor- 
ation activities  were  conducted  in  the  WSA.  Activ- 
ities included  two  drill  holes  and  about  3,000  feet  of 
road.  The  total  area  affected  was  about  1 acre.  All 
disturbance  was  rehabilitated  to  a substantially  unno- 
ticeable condition  in  1984.  Also  during  the  interim, 
BLM  installed  a communication  site  on  an  8 foot  by  10 
foot  pad  in  the  WSA.  Equipment  was  removed  and  the 
site  rehabilitated  to  a substantially  unnoticeable  con- 
dition in  1987.  Refer  to  the  Livestock  section  for 
rangeland  developments.  Essentially  all  of  the  49,500 
acres  of  the  WSA  meet  the  naturalness  criteria  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 


• Solitude 

Opportunities  to  find  solitude  (i.e. , a secluded  spot 
away  from  others)  within  the  WSA  are  influenced  by 
size,  topography,  vegetation,  and  the  absence  of  dis- 
tracting sights  and  sounds. 

The  WSA  is  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  visitors  to  be 
unaware  of  others  in  the  vicinity.  Rugged  topography 
contributes  to  solitude  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
WSA;  there  is  little  opportunity  for  solitude  on  the 
lower  benches  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  WSA. 
The  highest  points,  Swasey  Peak  and  Tatow  Knob, 
offer  outstanding  views  of  Tule  Valley,  the  Deep 
Creek  Mountains,  Wheeler  Peak,  etc.,  further  con- 
tributing to  the  feeling  of  solitude. 

Vegetation  in  the  central  part  of  the  WSA  contributes 
to  solitude  by  screening  visitors  from  each  other. 
This  vegetation  includes  pinyon,  juniper,  white  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  limber  pine,  and  occasional  Ponderosa 
pine.  The  sparse  shrubs  found  on  the  lower  benches  do 
not  contribute  to  solitude. 

The  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  is  within  the  South  Range 
of  the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The 
South  Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west  from 
the  Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within  Nevada. 
This  is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,124  aircraft  including  all  types  of 
tactical  fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area.  There  are 
100  to  150  (conservative  estimate)  aircraft  flights 
per  day  over  the  South  Range  6 days  per  week. 
Flights  occur  as  low  as  100  feet  above  the  ground  sur- 
face. Speeds  are  subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern 
portion  of  the  test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah, 
where  supersonic  speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest 
use  areas  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  test  range 
which  includes  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  (Davies, 
1985).  Aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the 
WSA,  and  these  overflights  can  be  a source  of 
annoyance  to  visitors  seeking  solitude.  Most  of  these 
overflights  are  not  directly  over  the  WSA  and  are 
subsonic  in  this  area.  Military  flights  are  occasional 
off-site  intrusions  (sight  and  sound)  that  detract 
from,  but  generally  do  not  eliminate,  the  overall 
opportunities  for  solitude. 

When  considered  together,  these  factors  indicate  that 
the  quality  of  solitude  meets  the  Wilderness  Act  stand- 
ards on  32,175  acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  WSA, 
and  does  not  meet  the  Wilderness  Act  standards  on 
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17,325  acres  in  the  benchlands  on  the  margin  of  the 
WSA. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

Opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation 
were  evaluated  by  considering  miles  of  hiking  routes 
in  relation  to  the  WSA's  size,  the  number  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities  present,  and  the  quality  of  these 
opportunities. 

As  discussed  in  the  Recreation  section,  this  WSA  was 
determined  to  have  opportunities  for  14  activities 
related  to  primitive,  unconfined  recreation.  Rock- 
hounding,  horseback  riding,  backpacking,  and  scenic 
vistas  were  determined  to  be  above  average  in  qual- 
ity. 

The  overall  quality  of  the  opportunities  for  primitive, 
unconfined  recreation  in  the  WSA  meets  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  standards  on  32,175  acres  in  the  central 
part  of  the  WSA,  and  does  not  meet  the  standards  on 
17,325  acres  in  the  benchlands  on  the  margin  of  the 
WSA,  due  to  the  relative  flatness  and  sparse  vegeta- 
tion. 

• Special  Features 

During  BLM's  wilderness  inventory  several  special 
features  were  identified  including  77  wild  horses, 
1,100  acres  with  scattered  bristlecone  pine,  150 
acres  with  fossils,  and  four  limestone  caves. 

While  wild  horses  are  not  particularly  unique  to  the 
western  United  States,  they  are  of  high  interest  to 
the  average  visitor.  The  same  is  true  of  bristlecone 
pine  (which  also  has  scientific  values).  The  trilobite 
specimens  found  in  the  Wheeler  Shale  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  since  they  are  above  average  to  excellent 
in  quality.  However,  the  best  specimens  are  on  adja- 
cent State  land.  The  caves  described  in  the  Geology 
section  also  enhance  the  recreational  opportunities  in 
the  WSA. 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  iden- 
tified as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could 
be  considered  special  features.  There  are  two  animal 
species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  listed  as 
endangered  or  threatened.  There  are  seven  other  spe- 
cial status  animal  species  and  one  special  status  plant 
species  located  in  the  WSA  (refer  to  the  Affected 
Environment,  Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Including  Special 
Status  Species  sections  for  additional  information). 


Also,  approximately  25  percent  of  the  WSA  is  rated 
Class  A for  scenic  quality. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  and  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon 
woodland  and  saltbrush-greasewood.  Refer  to  the 
Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species  section 
for  more  discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types.  The 
ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by  this  WSA 
compare  with  existing  and  other  potential  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  units  in  the  Wilderness  Values 
section  of  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

The  WSA  is  located  in  a PSD  Class  II  area  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended.  Existing 
air  quality  is  generally  excellent  throughout  the  year. 
The  WSA  is  near  the  center  of  the  Great  Basin  and  in 
an  area  with  the  highest  visual  range  (70+  miles)  in 
the  United  States  (EPA,  1979). 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  is  located  in  the  Basin  and 
Range  Physiographic  Province.  The  WSA  is  in  the 
north  end  of  the  House  Range,  a 50-mile-long  block- 
faulted  mountain  range  in  western  Utah. 

The  geologic  formations  of  the  WSA  consists  mostly 
of  Cambrian  rocks  (Hintze,  1980).  Massive  lime- 
stones and  interbedded  shales  predominate  the  lithol- 
ogy. Silicic  alteration  to  jasperoid  is  found  throughout 
the  WSA  below  the  Wheeler  Shale  Formation.  A rhyo- 
lite dike  (38-41  million  years  old,  based  on  K-Ar  dat- 
ing) follows  a north-south  trend  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  north  end  of  the  WSA. 

A complex  structure  of  high  angle  block  faults  and 
thrust  faults  appear  to  control  mineralized  areas. 
Two  major  northwest-trending  lineaments  (mapped 
as  the  North  Swasey  and  Trail  Canyon  Tear  Faults) 
bisect  the  WSA.  Extensive  exploration  and  mapping 
has  occurred  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  WSA  and 
just  north  of  the  WSA  boundary  (Dalton,  1987). 
Calcite  veining,  jasperoids,  oxidized  soils,  dia- 
tremes,  and  brecciated  areas  have  all  been  explora- 
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tion  targets  for  mineralization  and  are  found  mostly 
north  of  the  North  Swasey  Tear  Fault,  as  mapped  by 
Hintze  (1981). 

Elevations  in  the  WSA  average  5,500  feet  in  the  low- 
est points  and  rise  abruptly  to  over  9,600  feet  along 
the  prominent  west  face.  The  two  features  that  domi- 
nate the  WSA  are  Swasey  Peak  (the  highest  peak  in 
the  House  Range)  and  Tatow  Knob;  both  are  prominent 
landmarks  in  Utah’s  West  Desert.  The  central  part  of 
the  WSA  has  very  rugged  topography;  the  western, 
northeastern,  and  southeastern  part  of  the  WSA  are 
less  steep. 

The  Antelope  Springs  Trilobite  Beds  occur  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  WSA.  According  to  a Smithson- 
ian Institute  report,  this  area  is  "the  most  outstand- 
ing field  area  for  gathering  fossils  of  the  Cambrian 
geologic  era  in  Utah  and  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
field  areas  in  the  United  States."  Most  fossil  collect- 
ing takes  place  on  a State  section  outside  the  WSA, 
however,  there  is  a potential  for  more  specimens 
within  the  WSA. 

There  are  at  least  four  limestone  caves  in  the  WSA 
and  three  adjacent  to  it;  more  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  as  the  area  is  more  thoroughly  explored. 

Soils 

Soils  vary  from  light-colored  alkaline  loams  and 
loamy  sands  of  the  desert  floor  and  lower  slopes  to 
darker  colored,  gravelly,  acid  loams  of  the  mountain 
tops.  There  are  no  serious  erosion  problems  in  the 
WSA.  The  WSA's  erosion  condition  classification  is 
slight  on  the  entire  49,500  acres.  Erosion  condition 
class  was  determined  using  soil  surface  factors 
(refer  to  the  Glossary).  Assuming  an  annual  soil  loss 
of  0.6  cubic  yards  per  acre  from  soils  in  a slight 
erosion  condition,  soil  loss  from  erosion  in  this  WSA 
would  be  approximately  29,700  cubic  yards  annually. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

In  general,  vegetation  of  the  WSA  is  typical  of  the 
other  mountain  ranges  in  the  region  with  a variety  of 
shrubs  and  grasses  throughout  the  WSA  and  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland,  and  other  species  at  the  higher 
elevations. 

Existing  vegetation  types  are  shown  in  Table  2.  There 
are  approximately  1,100  acres  of  montane  conifer 
vegetation  type  that  includes  Douglas  fir,  white  fir, 
limber  pine,  Ponderosa  pine,  with  bristlecone  pine 


near  ridgetops  and  interspersed  communities  of  moun- 
tain mahogany.  The  only  riparian  vegetation  is  found 
in  association  with  the  five  springs  in  the  WSA  and 
consists  of  less  than  2 acres. 


Table  2 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Coniferous  Forest/Aspen 

1,100 

2 

Pinyon-juniper  woodland 

23,000 

47 

Sagebrush-horsebrush 

18,470 

37 

Horsebrush-shadscale-halogeton 

3,960 

8 

Shadscale-horsebrush-cheat  grass 

2.970 

_£ 

Total  49,500  1 00 


Source:  Foster,  1968;  USDI,  BLM,  1987c. 

According  to  existing  surveys,  there  are  no  threat- 
ened or  endangered  plant  species  within  or  near  the 
boundaries  of  the  WSA.  One  Category  2 candidate  spe- 
cies, Crvptantha  compacta  is  known  to  exist  near, 
and  could  occur  inside,  the  WSA  (refer  to  Appendix  4 
in  Volume  I for  details). 

The  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain 
Sagebrush  Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the  Bailey- 
Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978).  The 
PNV  types  of  the  WSA  are  listed  on  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 

Percent 


PNV  Type 

Acres 

of  WSA 

Juniper-pinyon  woodland 

14,850 

30 

Salt  brush- grease  wood 

24.65A 

ZQ 

Total  49,500 

100 

Source:  USDI,  USGS,  1978. 


Water  Resources 

Water  resources  consist  of  five  springs  in  the  WSA, 
plus  two  additional  springs  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  WSA.  There  are  no  perennial  streams.  The  springs 
are  rated  as  beneficial  use  Class  4,  and  are  managed 
for  agricultural  and  livestock  watering.  Antelope 
Springs  (near  the  WSA  boundary)  is  suitable  for  hu- 
man consumption.  No  water  quality  data  are  available 
for  the  other  springs.  The  five  springs  in  the  WSA  are 
closed  to  appropriation.  Isolated  seeps  and  intermit- 
tent washes  may  be  open  to  appropriation  (UDNRE, 
DWR,  1987). 
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Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

Table  4 gives  the  mineral  and  energy  resource  sum- 
mary rating  for  the  WSA.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Vol- 
ume I for  a description  of  the  SAI  rating  system. 


Table  4 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Resource 

Rating 

Favorability*  Certaintyb  Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

f 2 

cl 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 

oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 

feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

» 2 

cl 

None 

Geothermal 

f 2 

cl 

Low  temperature  resource 

Gold 

12 

c3 

Less  than  100.000  troy  oz 

Beryllium 

12 

cl 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

12 

c3 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

12 

c2 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 

Silver/Copper/ 

12 

c2 

Small  deposits 

Molybdenum 

Source:  SAI.  1982;  USDI,  BLM,  1987d. 


aFavorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

t>The  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  could  contain  small  deposits  of  beryllium, 
lead,  zinc,  silver,  molybdenum,  and  copper  that  are 
currently  listed  as  strategic  and  critical  materials 
(USDoD,  1988). 

• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  leasable  minerals 
in  the  WSA,  nor  are  there  any  active  drilling  or  ex- 
ploration activities  for  leasable  minerals. 

• Oil  and  Gas 

Oil  and  gas  seismic  surveys  have  taken  place  near- 
by. The  geologic  history  of  the  WSA  indicates  that 
occurrence  of  large  structural  traps  for  oil  and 
gas  is  unlikely;  however,  small  traps  may  exist. 
The  favorability  for  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  the 
WSA  is  f2,  with  a very  low  degree  of  certainty 
(cl).  Less  than  10  million  barrels  of  recoverable 
oil  and  60  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  could 
occur  within  the  WSA. 

There  are  15  post-FLPMA  leases  in  the  WSA  cov- 
ering approximately  22,602  acres. 


Approximate  acreages  of  present  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing categories  in  the  WSA  are  as  follows:  Cate- 
gory 1 (24,990  acres),  Category  3 (6,800 

acres),  and  Category  4 (17,710  acres). 

• Geothermal 

Limited  geothermal  exploration  has  occurred  in 
the  form  of  geochemical  analysis  and  mapping. 
Overall  favorability  for  geothermal  resources  is 
rated  f2  with  a very  low  degree  of  certainty 
(cl).  Additional  data  are  necessary  to  determine 
if  commercial  potential  exists.  Geothermal  re- 
sources are  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  WSA.  The  oil  and  gas  category  re- 
strictions also  apply  to  geothermal  leasing  under 
the  House  Range  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987c). 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  177  mining  claims  in  the  WSA  totaling 
approximately  3,540  acres.  Most  of  these  claims  are 
located  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  WSA  in 
two  groups  (or  claim  blocks).  Each  claim  block  also 
extends  further  north  outside  of  the  WSA.  Explora- 
tion, sampling,  and  assaying  have  been  actively  on- 
going for  both  claim  blocks. 

• Gold/Silver/Copper/Molybdenum 

Evidence  compiled  to  date  indicates  with  a mod- 
erate degree  of  certainty  (c3)  that  the  geologic 
environment  is  favorable  for  small  deposits  of 
disseminated  gold  (f2,  less  than  100,000  troy  oz 
contained  metal). 

Between  the  years  1978  and  1986,  over  1,800 
samples  have  been  analyzed  from  both  north  of 
and  from  within  the  WSA.  Fifty-eight  drill  holes 
(two  within  the  WSA)  have  also  been  analyzed. 
Five  different  companies  have  been  involved,  and 
intensive  mapping  and  sampling  have  shown  favor- 
able results.  Originally  identified  as  a potential 
molybdenum  prospect  (Climax  type),  the  area  has 
been  recently  targeted  for  gold.  This  is  due  to 
three  factors:  (1)  Swasey  Mountain  lies  within  or 
close  to  two  mineralogical  trends  (the  east  to 
west  Deep  Creek/Tintic  trend  [Hilpert  and  Rob- 
erts, 1964]  and  a southwest  to  northwest  copper 
porphyry  trend  [Tooker  and  Johnson,  1980; 
USDI,  USGS,  1985]);  (2)  the  North  Swasey  area 
contains  similar  geologic  and  mineralogic  condi- 
tions to  the  Drum  Mine,  an  active  mine  located  15 
miles  east  of  the  WSA.  The  Drum  Mine  contains  a 
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moderate  sized,  disseminated  gold  deposit  (USDI, 
BLM,  1987)  with  estimated  reserves  around 
200,000  oz.  Not  only  does  the  mineralized  geol- 
ogy appear  similar,  but  the  analyses  of  the  indi- 
cator elements  for  the  Drum  Mine  deposit  are  also 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  North  Swasey  area 
(Dalton,  1987);  (3)  these  indicator  minerals, 
found  in  the  North  Swasey  area,  such  as  arsenic, 
mercury,  antimony,  gold,  silver,  boron,  molybden- 
um, tungsten,  fluorine,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc, 
and  manganese  have  been  successfully  utilized  to 
discover  and  develop  many  of  the  mines  in  the 
Basin  and  Range  province  discovered  since  1980. 
Various  anomalies  of  these  indicator  minerals 
occur  within  the  WSA  boundary  (Dalton,  1987). 

Estimated  reserves  were  placed  between  750 
thousand  and  1 million  short  tons  of  0.04  oz  per 
ton  gold  for  reserves  of  up  to  40,000  oz  con- 
tained metal  in  the  area  north  of  the  WSA  (Dal- 
ton, 1987).  Further  drilling  and  sampling  of  the 
anomalies  is  needed  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
reserves  within  the  WSA.  Preliminary  indications 
suggest  that  anomalous  amounts  of  the  indicator 
elements  described  above  have  not  been  found 
south  of  the  North  Swasey  Tear  Fault  as  mapped 
by  Hintze  (1981). 

Exploration  targets  for  the  sampling  program  to 
date  have  been  jasperoids,  contact  breccias,  iron 
and  manganese  stained  areas,  oxidized  soils,  and 
diatremes.  The  majority  of  the  anomalies  within 
the  WSA  are  in  T.  15  S.,  R.  13  W.,  secs.  6,  7,  and 
18;  and  T.  15  S.,  R.  14  W.,  secs.  1,12,  and  13; 
SLB&M. 

Although  not  rated  by  SAI  (1982),  the  above  dis- 
cussion indicates  a favorable  geologic  environ- 
ment for  small  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  and  mol- 
ybdenum (f2)  with  a moderate  degree  of  certainty 
(c2).  The  original  molybdenum  intrusive  target 
south  of  Sand  Pass  was  actually  intersected  dur- 
ing later  gold  exploration  (Dalton,  1987).  This  plu- 
ton  lies  at  depth  north  of  the  WSA. 

• Beryllium 

The  WSA  is  located  within  an  area  broadly  favor- 
able for  beryllium  deposits  since  Spor  Mountain, 
an  active  beryllium  mine,  lies  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  the  WSA.  Since  it  is  not  known  whe- 
ther the  rhyolites  within  the  WSA  are  similar  to 
those  at  Spor  Mountain,  a very  low  degree  of  cer- 


tainty (cl)  has  been  assigned  with  a geologic  fav- 
orability  for  small  deposits  (f2). 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

Geochemical  sampling  has  verified  the  presence  of 
lead  and  zinc  within  the  WSA.  A low  certainty 
(c2)  for  a small  deposit  (f2)  exists. 

• Tungsten 

As  with  lead  and  zinc  above,  the  geologic  environ- 
ment is  favorable  for  a small  (f2)  deposit  within 
the  WSA  with  a low  degree  of  certainty  (c2). 

• Uranium 

No  known  uranium  exploration  or  production  has 
occurred  inside  the  WSA.  The  geologic  favorabil- 
ity  for  uranium  occurrence  is  rated  (fl)  with  a 
very  low  degree  of  certainty  (cl). 

• Salable  Minerals 

Sand,  gravel,  cinders,  pumice,  quartzite,  and  lime- 
stone occur  in  the  WSA.  To  date,  no  interest  has  been 
expressed  in  these  resources  due  to  more  favorable 
deposits  located  outside  the  WSA. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

There  are  approximately  50  species  of  mammals, 
104  species  of  birds,  14  species  of  reptiles,  and  one 
amphibian  species  that  inhabit  the  WSA  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  Although  a great  diversity  exists, 
no  one  species  could  be  described  as  dominant. 

There  are  no  Federally  designated  critical  habitats  in 
the  WSA.  The  WSA  is  inhabited  by  mule  deer.  Areas 
within  a 0.25  mile  of  springs  and  water  sources  are 
considered  critical  deer  habitat.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1,100  acres  of  high  priority  yearlong  habitat 
for  pronghorn  antelope  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  WSA.  An  estimated  800  to  900  deer  use  the  WSA 
during  the  winter  and  about  50  antelope  inhabit  the 
WSA  year  round.  In  addition,  there  are  1,900  acres 
of  yearlong  and  900  acres  of  winter  habitat  for  chuk- 
ar  partridge.  Chukars  are  found  near  water  sources 
and  winter  ranges  are  on  benchlands  mainly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  WSA. 

Two  endangered  species,  bald  eagle  and  peregrine 
falcon,  and  the  golden  eagle,  a BLM  sensitive  species, 
inhabit  the  WSA.  There  are  approximately  49,000 
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acres  of  crucial  yearlong  golden  eagle  habitat  within 
the  WSA.  This  indicates  that  the  eagles  nest  some- 
where in  the  WSA. 

Six  Category  2 candidate  species  could  occur  in  the 
WSA.  These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long-billed  cur- 
lew, Swainson's  hawk,  western  snowy  plover,  white- 
faced ibis,  and  the  Swasey  Spring  pocket  gopher.  With 
exception  of  the  Swasey  Spring  pocket  gopher,  these 
species  are  birds  that  frequent  areas  throughout  the 
Great  Basin  and  other  parts  of  the  western  United 
States.  Refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details. 
The  Swasey  Spring  pocket  gopher  is  known  only  from 
the  vicinity  of  Swasey  Spring. 

Approximately  12,000  acres  in  the  WSA  are  managed 
under  the  West  Desert  HMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1980c). 
There  are  no  vegetation  manipulation  projects  planned 
for  wildlife.  There  are  no  existing  or  proposed  devel- 
opments for  wildlife  habitat  in  the  WSA. 

Forest  Resources 

There  are  about  1,100  acres  of  conifer  forest  in  the 
WSA,  but  approximately  95  percent  of  this  acreage  is 
inaccessible.  There  has  been  no  demonstrated  demand 
due  to  the  limited  quantity  of  the  reserve  and  eco- 
nomic constraints.  There  are  approximately  23,000 
acres  of  pinyon-juniper  woodland  with  an  estimated 
total  volume  of  82,370  cords  of  firewood,  19,720 
juniper  posts,  and  20,000  lb  of  pine  nuts  annually. 


Only  1,500  acres  (6.5  percent)  of  this  woodland  are 
accessible.  Currently,  about  250  cords  of  firewood, 
50  to  100  juniper  posts,  and  200  lb  of  pine  nuts  are 
being  harvested  each  year  from  the  WSA. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

Because  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  terrain,  sheep 
and  cattle  grazing  is  concentrated  on  the  lower 
benchlands  and  in  the  Sinbad  area.  Portions  of  four 
allotments  used  by  seven  operators  involving  both 
sheep  and  cattle  are  permitted  for  an  estimated 
1,321  AUMs  in  the  WSA.  This  represents  9 percent 
of  the  AUMs  for  the  allotments  involved.  Refer  to 
Table  5 for  specific  allotment  information. 

No  areas  within  the  WSA  have  been  identified  for  veg- 
etation manipulation  projects  to  benefit  livestock. 
Existing  livestock  improvements  in  the  WSA  include 
five  spring  developments,  1.50  miles  of  fence,  and 
20  acres  of  seeding  (completed  in  1956). 

The  extent  to  which  operators  use  existing  vehicular 
ways  to  manage  their  livestock  operations  is  esti- 
mated to  be  minimal.  Permittees  herd  sheep  by 
horseback  and  water  is  hauled  along  the  boundary  of 
the  WSA.  One  sheep  camp  is  regularly  established  on 
the  northern  border  and  two  others  are  along  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  WSA  in  the  Tatow  allotment. 
Fences  and  springs  are  maintained  on  foot  or  horse- 
back. Maintenance  of  the  20-acre  seeding  in  the  Sin- 
bad  area  could  require  the  use  of  heavy  equipment. 


Table  5 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

Antelope 

72,102 

18,685 

4,055 

385 

38  Cattle 
3,295  Sheep 

05/19-09/30 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Sand  Pass 

32,222 

5,960 

2,000 

289 

1,765  Sheep 

05/19-09/30 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Tatow 

56,839 

23,710 

4,131 

602 

55  Cattle 
3,4476  Sheep 

05/01-09/30 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Swasey  Knoll 

47,282 

1,145 

4,350 

45 

3,625  Sheep 

05/01-09/30 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Total 

210,445 

47,550 

14,536 

1,321 

4 
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APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  the  BLM  grazing 
allotments  that  comprise  the  WSA.  A total  of  24 
coyotes  and  one  bobcat  were  taken  in  the  allotments 
in  and  surrounding  the  WSA  during  1986  and  1987 
(USDA,  APHIS,  1988).  Sixteen  of  the  coyotes  were 
taken  from  aircraft,  one  by  calling,  and  seven  by 
trap.  The  bobcat  was  also  taken  by  a trap.  The  WSA 
comprises  between  2 and  40  percent  of  any  one  allot- 
ment. It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  the  coyotes 
were  actually  taken  within  the  WSA.  There  were  no 
confirmed  livestock  losses  for  1986  and  1987  in 
these  allotments.  An  unrecorded  number  of  losses 
were  reported  by  livestock  operators. 

The  Swasey  Mountains,  including  portions  within  the 
WSA,  are  used  by  approximately  77  wild  horses. 
Plans  call  for  management  of  the  herd  to  maintain  a 
population  of  approximately  100  animals;  thereafter, 
the  intent  is  to  control  numbers  by  capture  and  re- 
moval of  excess  animals.  No  burros  are  known  to 
inhabit  the  WSA. 

Visual  Resources 

A wide  variety  of  vegetation  and  topographic  fea- 
tures make  the  Swasey  Mountain  visually  attractive. 
Swasey  Peak,  Tatow  Knob,  and  the  sheer  limestone 
cliffs  along  the  west  side  are  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures. The  east  slopes  are  characterized  by  pinyon- 
juniper  covered  slopes,  giving  way  to  Douglas  fir, 
white  fir,  and  bristlecone  pine  on  the  steep  slopes  of 
Swasey  Peak.  There  are  numerous  grey-and-tan  lime- 
stone rock  outcrops.  The  lower  benchlands  are  charac- 
terized by  low  gray  sagebrush,  light  tan  soils,  and 
subdued  topography. 

The  BLM  VRM  System  (refer  to  Appendix  7 in  Volume 
I)  was  used  to  rate  the  WSA's  visual  characteristics 
as  shown  in  Table  6 (terms  are  defined  in  the  Glos- 
sary). 

Cultural  Resources 

As  of  1988,  BLM  Cultural  Resources  site  maps  indi- 
cate that  there  are  11  sites  recorded  in  this  WSA. 
Most  are  rockshelters  reflecting  Archaic,  Fremont, 
and  Shoshoni  use  of  the  area.  The  others  are  open 
sites  that  also  reflect  this  use.  The  potential  for  find- 
ing other  sites  of  these  types  is  high.  There  may  also 
be  historical  sites  in  the  area  that  reflect  mining  and 
ranching  activities  that  occurred  in  the  WSA. 

There  are  no  National  Register  sites  or  nominees 
known  in  the  WSA. 


Table  6 

Visual  Resource  Quality  and  Management  Class 


Element 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Scenic  Quality  Class  A 

10.320 

21 

Scenic  Quality  Class  B 

27.690 

56 

Scenic  Quality  Class  C 

1 1.49Q 

_22 

T otal 

49,500 

100 

Management  Class  1 

0 

0 

Management  Class  II 

38,010 

77 

Management  Class  III 

0 

0 

Management  Class  IV 

11-490 

Z2 

T otal 

49.500 

100 

Source:  USDI,  BLM.  1986 


Recreation 

Sixteen  recreational  opportunities  were  evaluated  for 
their  quality  in  this  WSA.  Fourteen  opportunities  are 
present  in  varying  degrees.  Four  activities  (backpack- 
ing, horseback  riding,  rockhounding,  and  scenic  vis- 
tas) are  of  above  average  to  excellent  in  quality.  Six 
activities  are  average  in  quality,  with  the  remaining 
activities  rated  fair  or  poor.  A summary  of  selected 
recreational  activities  follows. 

As  discussed  in  the  Geology  section,  the  trilobite  beds 
(mostly  outside  of  the  WSA)  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance. Approximately  210  visitor  days  a year  are 
attributed  to  rock  collecting. 

The  seven  caves  in  the  Swasey  Mountain  are  known 
to  spelunkers.  Four  of  the  caves  are  within  the  WSA. 
Descriptions  of  the  caves  are  contained  in  several  pub- 
lished reports.  Cave  exploration  is  above  average  in 
quality  due  to  the  remote  and  relatively  undisturbed 
nature  of  the  caves.  No  visitor  use  data  are  available 
for  spelunking  in  the  WSA.  However,  BLM  recreation 
specialists  estimate  that  there  are  approximately 
190  visitor  days  attributed  to  Antelope  Cave,  immedi- 
ately outside  the  WSA.  Use  inside  the  WSA  is  lower, 
estimated  to  be  less  than  50  visitor  days  per  year. 

Scenic  vistas  from  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  are 
above  average.  There  are  views  of  Tule  Valley,  Deep 
Creek  Mountains,  Wheeler  Peak,  and  numerous  other 
ranges  and  valleys  of  western  Utah. 

Many  individuals  from  Delta,  Utah,  and  the  surround- 
ing small  communities  drive  to  the  vicinity  of  Swasey 
Mountain  for  scenic  sightseeing  and  collecting  of  fire- 
wood. The  Sinbad  Overlook  road  winds  approximately 
2.5  miles  up  the  south  and  west  slopes  of  the  Swasey 
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Mountain.  Sinbad  Overlook  offers  a panoramic  view  of 
the  Deep  Creek,  Fish  Springs,  Conger,  and  Confusion 
Mountain  ranges.  Eighty  visitor  days  annually  are 
attributed  to  collection  of  firewood  and  sightseeing 
along  this  road. 

Dayhiking  trips  are  possible  by  cross  country  routes 
up  Swasey  Mountain.  Longer  trips  are  possible  by 
pack  trail  to  Tatow  Knob  and  Robbers  Roost  Cave.  The 
presence  of  potable  water  at  five  springs  enhances 
the  recreational  opportunities  in  the  WSA. 

Hunting  in  the  Swasey  Mountain  is  limited  primarily 
to  deer.  Although  the  number  of  hunters  is  low,  hunt- 
er success  is  high.  Most  of  the  hunting  takes  place 
from  horseback  along  the  higher  canyon  trails  winding 
out  along  the  ridgeline  north  of  Sinbad  Overlook.  Some 
40  individuals  participate  annually  in  deer  hunting  in 
this  area,  accounting  for  about  160  visitor  days  of 
use. 

The  majority  of  the  WSA  is  too  steep  and  rocky  for 
vehicular  use  off  the  existing  roads  and  trails;  how- 
ever, there  are  approximately  1 1 miles  of  vehicular 
ways.  Most  of  the  ORV  use  takes  place  on  the  jeep 
trails  in  Sawmill  and  North  Canyons. 

The  total  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  is  currently 
estimated  by  BLM  to  be  500  visitor  days  annually. 
Approximately  52  percent  of  the  use  is  attributed  to 
primitive  activities  (such  as  rock  collecting  and  spe- 
lunking) and  approximately  48  percent  is  attributed 
to  recreational  activities  (such  as  hunting  and  sight- 
seeing) that  currently  utilize  vehicular  access  on 
existing  ways.  There  is  no  ORV  use  attributed  to  use 
solely  for  ORV  play  activities. 

The  House  Range  RMP  limits  vehicles  to  existing 
roads  and  ways  on  34,500  acres  of  the  WSA,  and 
leaves  15,000  acres  open  to  ORV  use. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
five  State  sections  (3077.72  acres).  There  are  no 
private  in-holdings,  private  subsurface  rights,  or 
rights-of-way  inside  the  WSA. 

The  WSA  is  in  Millard  County,  Utah.  The  Millard  Coun- 
ty Master  Plan  (Paul  Nelson  Associates,  Inc.,  1981) 
does  not  specifically  address  wilderness.  Millard 
County  believes  that  Federal  lands  in  the  county 
should,  generally,  be  utilized  to  their  greatest  eco- 
nomic potential  under  a multiple-use  concept.  The 


Millard  County  Commission  has  endorsed  the  Con- 
solidated Local  Government  Response  to  Wilderness 
(Utah  Counties,  1986)  that  opposes  wilderness  desig- 
nation for  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 

Of  the  six  State  sections  (3,077.72  acres)  inside  the 
WSA,  four  (2,560  acres)  are  under  grazing  permit; 
one  (640  acres)  is  under  both  grazing  permit  and  oil, 
gas,  and  hydrocarbon  leases;  and  one  (517.72  acres) 
is  leased  only  for  oil,  gas,  and  hydrocarbons.  Grazing 
is  the  only  activity  on  these  lands  at  present  (UDNRE, 
UDSLF,  1988). 

The  current  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  posi- 
tion regarding  exchange  of  in-held  State  lands  and  to 
maximize  economic  returns  for  the  State  school  fund. 
In  1986,  the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No. 

1 that  opposes  wilderness  designation  in  Utah  and 
urges  that  State  lands  not  be  exchanged  out  of  wilder- 
ness. 

The  current  BLM  planning  document  for  the  Swasey 
Mountain  WSA  is  the  House  Range  RMP  (USDI,  BLM, 
1987c).  Wilderness  designation  is  part  of  the  BLM 
multiple-use  concept.  Wilderness  is  not  addressed  in 
the  House  Range  RMP.  However,  the  RMP  is  linked  to 
the  Statewide  Wilderness  EIS  through  inclusion  of  the 
RMP  decisions  as  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native. 

The  House  Range  RMP  designates  the  Swasey  Moun- 
tain area  as  a SRMA  where  vehicles  are  limited  to 
existing  roads,  ways,  and  trails  on  34,500  acres  of 
the  WSA. 

The  Swasey  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range  of 
the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  USAF 
position  is  that  low  level  military  overflights  of  the 
Utah  Test  and  Training  Range,  including  the  Swasey 
Mountain  WSA,  would  continue  with  or  without  wil- 
derness designation  (USAF,  1986). 

Approximately  50  acres  of  the  WSA  are  in  a BLM 
public  water  reserve  (PWR)  that  segregates  the  land 
from  public  land  laws  and  nonmetalliferous  mining. 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  nearest  population  center  to  Swasey  Mountain  is 
Delta,  Utah,  in  Millard  County  approximately  35 
miles  west  of  the  WSA. 
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From  1970  to  1980,  the  population  of  Millard  County 
grew  by  approximately  28.4  percent  to  9,050.  A 
major  portion  of  the  Millard  County  population  lives 
in  Delta  (1,930)  and  Fillmore  (3,083).  Table  7 
presents  baseline  and  projected  population  data  for 
Millard  County.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1980  and 
1987,  populations  increased  to  about  10,415.  Popu- 
lation projections  for  the  county  indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  living  in  Millard  County  in  the  year 
2010  will  be  about  12,900  for  about  a 43  percent 
increase  over  1980  levels  (Utah  Office  of  Planning 
and  Budget,  1987). 


Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Millard  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

9,050 

11,000 

11,600 

12,900 

Employment 

3,645 

5,500 

6,000 

6,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


• Employment 

Table  7 shows  the  baseline  and  projected  total  employ- 
ment for  Millard  County  to  the  year  2010.  The  gov- 
ernment sector  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  employment.  Farm  employment 
makes  up  about  26  percent  of  the  total  employment  in 
the  county. 

The  Intermountain  Power  Project  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  employment  in  the  county  (Paul  Nelson  and 
Associates,  1983-1986),  and  mining  has  been  declin- 
ing in  recent  years. 

Millard  County  is  part  of  the  Central  MCD.  Table  8 
shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  employment 
by  source  for  the  MCD  to  the  year  2010.  In  1980  the 
leading  employment  sectors  for  the  Central  MCD 
were  government  (21  percent),  agriculture  (20  per- 
cent) and  trade  (14  percent).  Mining  provided  approxi- 
mately 4 percent  of  the  direct  employment  in  the 
MCD.  It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employ- 
ment in  the  MCD  will  increase  by  approximately  58 
percent.  Trade  will  increase  to  17  percent  and  ser- 
vices to  12  percent  of  the  total.  Government  will  de- 
cline to  17  percent,  agriculture  to  11  percent,  and 
mining  to  3 percent  of  the  total. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  miner- 
al exploration,  livestock  production,  woodland  produc- 


tion, and  recreation.  Table  9 summarizes  local  sales 
and  Federal  revenues  from  the  WSA.  Appendix  9 in 
Volume  I identifies  the  multipliers  used  to  estimate 
sales  and  revenues. 

Table  8 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3,500 

3,600 

3,800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

2,200 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

Transportation,  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3,400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.278 

2.8QQ 

3.300 

4.100 

Totals 

18,400 

21,800 

25,000 

29,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 

•Includes  Juab,  Millard,  Piute,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 


The  WSA  has  177  mining  claims.  Regulations  require 
a minimum  of  $100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for 
labor  and  improvements,  an  undetermined  part  of 
which  is  spent  in  the  local  economy.  Not  all  claims  are 
current  in  assessment  work.  Some  geophysical  explor- 
ation which  has  been  conducted  in  the  WSA  and  has 
generated  some  temporary  local  employment  and 
income. 


Table  9 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales* 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

None 

$45,204 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$17,700 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

26,420 

$2,034 

Woodland  Products 
Recreational  Use 

19,450b 

2.Q5Q 

1,250 

Total 

$65,620 

$48,488 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1982a;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


•Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

bThis  amount  is  not  equivalent  to  sales  but  is  the  value  of  forest  products  to 
those  who  gather  them. 

Seven  livestock  operators  have  a total  grazing  priv- 
ilege of  1,321  AUMs  within  the  WSA.  If  all  this  for- 
age were  utilized,  it  would  account  for  $26,420  of 
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livestock  sales  including  $6,605  of  ranchers'  returns 
to  labor  and  investment. 

Some  woodland  products  are  harvested  from  the 
WSA;  however,  the  harvests  have  been  small  and  are 
insignificant  to  the  local  economy  and  only  of  minor 
significance  to  those  involved  in  the  harvest.  Fire- 
wood, juniper  post,  and  pinyon  nut  harvest  yield  pro- 
ducts valued  at  up  to  $19,450;  however,  because  of 
the  number  of  individuals  involved,  the  value  is  not 
great  per  individual. 

The  actual  amount  of  income  generated  locally  from 
recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an 
approximate  range  of  expenditures  can  be  deduced 
(Dalton  1982).  This  study  indicates  that  the  State- 
wide average  local  expenditures  per  recreational  vis- 
itor day  for  all  types  of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approx- 
imately $4.10.  The  recreational  use  for  Swasey 
Mountain  WSA  is  estimated  as  about  500  visitor  days 
per  year.  Therefore,  there  are  about  $2,050  in  local 
expenditures  for  recreational  use  of  the  WSA. 

The  WSA  generates  Federal  revenues  from  mineral 
leases,  livestock,  woodland  products,  and  recreation 
sources  (refer  to  Table  9). 

Oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA  cover  approximately 
22,602  acres.  At  $2  per  acre,  lease  rental  fees  gen- 
erate up  to  $45,204  of  Federal  revenues  annually. 
Half  of  these  monies  are  allocated  to  the  State,  which 
then  reallocates  these  revenues  to  various  funds,  the 
majority  of  which  are  related  to  energy  development 
and  mitigation  of  local  impacts  of  energy  and  mineral 
development. 

Average  actual  livestock  use  and,  therefore,  reve- 
nues generated  from  grazing  in  the  WSA  are  unknown; 
however,  the  permittees  in  the  WSA  can  use  up  to 
1,321  AUMs  per  year.  Based  on  a $1.54  per  AUM 
grazing  fee,  the  WSA  can  potentially  generate  $2,034 
of  grazing  fee  Federal  revenues  annually,  50  percent 
of  which  would  be  allocated  back  to  the  local  BLM 
District  for  the  construction  of  rangeland  improve- 
ments. 

Harvest  of  fuelwood,  fence  posts,  and  pine  nuts  from 
the  WSA  generates  up  to  an  estimated  $1,250  of 
Federal  revenues  annually. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analy- 
sis is  based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  anti- 
cipated activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II  and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for 
the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 

No  Actlon/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Because  the  WSA  would  not  be  designated  wilderness 
with  this  alternative,  the  identified  wilderness  values 
would  not  receive  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
by  application  of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560).  Wilderness  characteristics  in  the 
WSA  would  be  protected  by  limitations  placed  on 
potential  surface-disturbing  activities  (i.e.,  VRM 
Class  II  on  38,010  acres,  management  under  oil  and 
gas  leasing  Category  4 on  11,490  acres,  and  ORV 
limitations  on  34,500  acres). 

Disturbance  of  approximately  50  acres  from  mineral 
exploration  and  development  of  an  access  road  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  WSA  is  likely  and  would  result 
in  a direct  loss  of  naturalness,  solitude,  and  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation 
in  the  disturbed  areas.  Special  features  include  77 
wild  horses,  bristlecone  pine,  300  acres  with  fossils, 
and  four  caves.  The  special  status  animal  and  plant 
species,  and  Class  A scenery  would  not  be  affected. 
This  is  because  only  0.1  percent  of  the  WSA  would  be 
directly  disturbed,  and  in  most  cases,  disturbance 
would  be  located  in  places  where  there  are  no  special 
features. 

The  visual  and  audible  disturbance  from  mineral  devel- 
opment would  reduce  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation  not  only  on  directly  disturbed 
areas  but  also  indirectly  on  adjacent  portions  of  the 
WSA.  As  much  as  25  percent  (12,375  acres)  of  the 
WSA  would  be  so  affected  during  the  period  of  activ- 
ity in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  amount  of  long-term  disturbance  that  would 
occur  on  both  Federal  lands  and  the  five  sections  of 
the  State  in-holdings  and,  therefore,  the  affect  on  wil- 
derness values  over  the  long  term  is  not  accurately 
known.  Loss  of  wilderness  values  would  occur  as  in- 
trusions increase. 
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Eleven  miles  of  ways  currently  receiving  light  use 
would  remain  open  to  ORV  travel.  As  these  and  possi- 
bly future  roads  in  the  area  are  used,  opportunities 
for  primitive  recreation  and  solitude  would  diminish. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunity  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation  and  loss  would  occur  as  in- 
trusions increase.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  natural- 
ness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation would  be  directly  lost  on  50  acres  and  would 
be  indirectly  reduced  in  quality  on  up  to  12,375  acres 
of  the  WSA.  Special  features  would  not  be  significant- 
ly affected. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

The  WSA  would  remain  open  to  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  mineral  and  energy  resources  without  con- 
sideration of  wilderness  values.  Therefore,  mineral 
and  energy  resources  would  not  be  affected  by  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Conclusion:  Implementation  of  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative  would  not  adversely  affect  min- 
eral exploration  or  production. 

• Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Populations  Includ- 
ing Special  Status  Species 

With  this  alternative,  wildlife  habitat  and  populations 
would  be  affected  by  an  estimated  50  acres  (less  than 
1 percent  of  the  WSA)  of  surface  disturbance.  In  addi- 
tion, mineral  and  energy  development  and  exploration 
would  disrupt  wildlife  for  the  duration  of  these  activi- 
ties, which  are  expected  to  continue  into  the  long 
term.  Deer  range,  high  priority  yearlong  habitat  for 
pronghorn  antelope,  yearlong  and  winter  habitat  for 
chukar  partridge,  and  portions  of  the  crucial  yearlong 
golden  eagle  range  would  be  disturbed.  Because  the 
disturbance  would  be  small,  displacement  of  animals 
would  not  lead  to  measurable  decreases  in  popula- 
tions. 

Two  endangered  species  that  inhabit  the  WSA,  bald 
eagle  and  peregrine  falcon,  and  six  other  special  sta- 
tus bird  species,  including  the  golden  eagle,  would  a- 
void  the  area  of  disturbance.  The  Swasey  Spring  pock- 
et gopher  is  known  only  from  the  vicinity  of  Swasey 


Spring  and  would  not  be  in  the  disturbed  areas.  When 
considering  the  wildlife  in  the  WSA  as  a whole  and  the 
amount  of  potential  disturbance  of  50  acres  (less  than 
1 percent  of  the  WSA),  impacts  to  wildlife  are  not 
expected  to  be  significant. 

Before  authorizing  surface-disturbing  activities,  BLM 
would  conduct  site-specific  clearances  of  the  poten- 
tially disturbed  areas  and  would  consult  with  FWS  as 
necessary  (refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I).  If  threat- 
ened or  endangered  species  could  be  affected,  BLM 
would  initiate  consultation  with  the  FWS  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  appropriate 
mitigating  measures  would  be  applied.  Because  neces- 
sary measures  would  be  taken  to  protect  these  spe- 
cies, it  is  concluded  that  the  viability  of  populations 
of  threatened,  endangered,  or  other  special  status  ani- 
mal species  would  not  be  affected  with  the  No  Action/ 
No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Conclusion:  Less  than  1 percent  of  the  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  WSA  would  be  disturbed  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions would  not  be  significantly  reduced.  Special  sta- 
tus animal  species  would  not  be  significantly  affected. 

• Impacts  on  Recreational  Use 

The  future  trends  in  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  are 
unknown.  However,  based  on  a review  of  several  pro- 
jections (UDNRE,  ORA,  1980;  UDNRE,  DPR,  1985; 
Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1984;  Jungst, 
1978;  Hof  and  Kaiser,  1981;  and  Cordell  and  Hendee, 
1982)  it  is  estimated  that  outdoor  recreation  in  Utah 
will  increase  at  between  2 to  7 percent  per  year  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  At  this  rate,  overall  recrea- 
tional use  is  expected  to  increase  from  500  current 
visitor  days  per  year  to  between  940  and  4,400  visi- 
tor days  per  year.  Assuming  that  the  2 to  7 percent 
increase  would  be  uniform  among  all  recreation  uses 
in  the  WSA,  primitive  recreational  use  would  in- 
crease from  the  estimated  current  use  of  260  visitor 
days  per  year  to  between  490  and  2,300  days  per 
year  by  the  year  2020.  Likewise,  recreational  activi- 
ties utilizing  vehicular  access  (hunting,  sightseeing, 
etc.)  would  increase  from  240  visitor  days  per  year 
to  between  450  and  2,100  visitor  days.  Eventually, 
primitive  recreational  use  could  decline  as  vehicular 
use  increases. 

Conclusion:  Over  the  foreseeable  future,  both  primi- 
tive recreation  and  recreation  using  vehicular  access 
would  increase.  Eventually,  primitive  recreational 
use  could  decline  as  vehicular  use  on  roads  and  ways 
increases. 
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• Impacts  on  Economic  Conditions 

With  this  alternative,  no  substantial  changes  in  exist- 
ing patterns  and  trends  of  population,  employment, 
and  local  income.  Distributions  are  expected  as  a 
result  of  activities  in  the  WSA.  The  Utah  Office  of 
Planning  and  Budget  (1987)  projects  that  agriculture, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  in  these  counties  would  not 
expand  greatly  beyond  their  current  size,  while  the 
retail  trade,  construction,  services,  and  transporta- 
tion sectors  would  continue  to  grow  at  a stable  rate 
through  the  year  2010.  Mineral  activity  associated 
with  potential  new  and  existing  claims  in  the  WSA 
could  have  a minor  beneficial  impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. 

Increases  in  mineral  development  in  the  Swasey  Moun- 
tain WSA  would  employ  about  20  persons  at  one  time. 
Employment  of  20  persons  would  increase  total  em- 
ployment of  Millard  County  by  much  less  than  1 per- 
cent. The  affect  would  even  be  less  as  population  and 
employment  increases  in  the  future. 

There  would  not  be  a loss  of  local  employment  or  in- 
come as  a result  of  this  alternative.  The  existing  abil- 
ity to  explore  and  develop  mineral  resources  would 
remain  as  at  present. 

There  would  be  no  livestock-related  economic  losses 
because  the  existing  grazing  use  (1,321  AUMs)  and 
ability  to  maintain,  replace,  and  build  new  range  im- 
provements would  remain  as  at  present.  Forage  use  in 
the  WSA  would  continue  to  produce  $26,420  annually 
in  livestock  sales. 

Due  to  changes  in  recreation,  use  related  annual  local 
expenditures  attributable  to  the  WSA  could  increase 
from  $2,050  to  $28,040  over  the  foreseeable  fut- 
ure. 

Existing  leases  on  22,602  acres  and  future  leasing  on 
31,790  acres  could  bring  $2  per  acre  per  year  in  Fed- 
eral leasing  revenues  in  addition  to  possible  royalties 
from  lease  production.  Half  of  these  monies  would  be 
allocated  to  the  State,  a portion  of  which  could  reach 
the  local  economy.  However,  because  of  the  low  prob- 
ability of  oil  and  gas  production,  it  is  unlikely  that 
lease  revenues  would  continue  over  the  long  term. 

Collection  of  livestock  grazing  fees  ($2,034  per 
year)  would  continue.  About  50  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues would  be  returned  to  the  local  BLM  office  for  use 
in  range  improvement  projects. 


Conclusion:  Present  economic  conditions  and  trends 
would  not  be  affected  over  the  foreseeable  future. 
Mineral  production  would  increase  local  employment 
by  less  than  1 percent. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (49,500  Acres) 

* Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Designation  and  management  of  all  49,500  acres  as 
wilderness  would  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness  values  in  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA, 
through  such  management  actions  as  closing  the  en- 
tire area  to  mineral  leasing  and  mining  claim  location 
and  to  ORV  use,  and  managing  the  entire  area  as  VRM 
Class  I. 

Solitude  would  be  protected  on  approximately  32,175 
acres  that  meet  and  17,324  acres  that  do  not  meet 
the  standards  for  outstanding  solitude.  Naturalness 
would  be  protected  on  all  49,500  acres,  and  prim- 
itive and  unconfined  recreation  would  be  protected  on 
32,175  acres  that  meet  and  17,325  acres  that  do  not 
meet  the  standards  for  outstanding  opportunities.  The 
special  features  in  the  WSA;  including  77  wild 
horses,  1,100  acres  with  bristlecone  pine,  150  acres 
with  fossils,  4 caves,  special  status  plant  and  animal 
species,  and  high  quality  scenery;  would  also  be  pro- 
tected. 

Although  protected,  complete  preservation  of  wilder- 
ness values  would  not  be  assured  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  valid  existing  rights.  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, disturbance  of  up  to  16  acres  is  anticipated 
from  development  of  valid  mining  claims  including  an 
access  road  to  a State  section  (T.  15  S.,  R.  13  W., 
sec.  16).  As  with  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native, this  disturbance  would  occur  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  WSA.  Mitigation  to  protect  wilderness 
values  would  be  considered  during  mining  claim  devel- 
opment, but  road  construction  and  use  of  motorized 
equipment  would  be  allowed  if  there  are  no  reasonable 
alternatives.  Wilderness  values  of  naturalness  and 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
would  be  lost  on  the  directly  disturbed  areas.  The 
same  types  of  wilderness  values  would  be  reduced  in- 
directly on  adjacent  portions  of  the  WSA  until  activi- 
ties and  noise  cease  and  the  disturbed  areas  are  re- 
claimed. As  much  as  15  percent  (7,425  acres)  of  the 
WSA  would  be  indirectly  affected  by  noise  and  visual 
intrusion  over  the  foreseeable  future  and  into  the  long 
term.  Special  features  would  be  preserved  because 
only  0.03  percent  (16  acres)  of  the  WSA  would  be 
directly  disturbed,  and  in  most  cases  disturbance 
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would  b©  in  places  where  there  are  no  special  fea- 
tures. 

Development  of  State  sections  other  than  section  16 
is  not  projected  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  degree 
of  development  on  State  lands  inside  the  WSA  bounda- 
ries that  would  occur  over  the  long  term  and,  there- 
fore, the  long-term  affect  on  wilderness  values,  is 
not  accurately  known.  Wilderness  management  would 
minimize  the  potential  for  long-term  loss  of  wilder- 
ness values. 

Closure  of  1 1 miles  of  vehicular  ways  to  ORV  use 
would  improve  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunity  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved 
overall.  In  spite  of  wilderness  designation,  natural- 
ness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation would  be  directly  lost  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture on  16  acres  and  would  be  indirectly  reduced  on 
up  to  7,425  acres  due  to  valid  existing  rights. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

• Leasable  Minerals 

Approximately  22,602  acres  of  post-FLPMA  oil 
and  gas  leases  are  in  the  WSA.  However,  no  ex- 
ploration or  development  of  oil  and  gas  is  present- 
ly occurring  within  the  WSA.  There  are  no  known 
occurrences  of  leasable  minerals  in  the  WSA. 
Potential  for  the  occurrence  of  oil,  gas,  and  geo- 
thermal resources  is  low. 

Existing  leases  could  be  developed  subject  to  the 
stipulations  issued  at  the  time  of  leasing.  It  is 
unlikely  that  existing  leases  would  be  developed 
or  a showing  of  commercial  quantities  made  prior 
to  their  expiration  dates,  and  expired  leases  will 
not  be  reissued.  Even  without  wilderness  designa- 
tion, potential  lease  acreage  would  be  reduced  to 
31,790  acres  to  meet  leasing  category  restric- 
tions. 

The  potential  for  geothermal  development  is  low 
even  without  wilderness  designation.  Therefore, 
potential  losses  would  not  be  significant. 


• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  177  mining  claims  (approximately 
3,540  acres)  within  the  WSA.  Less  than  50,000 
metric  tons  of  lead/zinc  and  up  to  10  metric  tons 
of  beryllium  that  are  recoverable  could  occur 
within  the  WSA.  Development  work,  extraction, 
and  patenting  would  be  allowed  to  continue  on  val- 
id claims  after  wilderness  designation  under  un- 
necessary or  undue  degradation  guidelines,  but 
with  wilderness  considerations. 

In  the  short  term,  development  and  production  of 
less  than  100,000  troy  oz  disseminated  gold  on 
the  north  end  of  the  WSA  would  be  forgone.  An 
unknown  portion  of  the  gold  could  be  extracted 
from  valid  claims  following  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Potentially  recoverable  minerals  not  within  valid 
mining  claims  filed  prior  to  designation  could  not 
be  recovered  in  either  the  short  term  or  long 
term.  Therefore,  production  of  unknown  amounts 
of  minerals  would  be  foregone. 

• Salable  Minerals 

Salable  minerals;  including  sand,  gravel,  cinders, 
pumice,  quartzite,  and  limestone;  occur  in  the 
WSA.  No  interest  has  been  expressed  in  develop- 
ing these  resources  because  more  favorable  depos- 
its are  located  elsewhere  in  the  State.  No  short- 
term or  long-term  loss  of  salable  mineral  produc- 
tion is  projected  for  this  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Opportunities  for  production  of  significant 
locatable  minerals  would  be  foregone.  Loss  of  poten- 
tial leasable  and  salable  minerals  production  would 
not  be  significant. 

• Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Populations  Includ- 
ing Special  Status  Species 

With  this  alternative,  up  to  16  acres  (less  than  1 per- 
cent of  the  WSA)  of  wildlife  habitat,  including  crucial 
yearlong  golden  eagle  habitat,  could  be  subject  to  sur- 
face-disturbing activities  associated  with  mineral 
exploration  and  development.  However,  because  wil- 
derness designation  would  protect  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  almost  all  of  the  WSA  and  direct  disturbance 
would  be  reduced  by  34  acres  as  compared  to  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative,  wildlife  including 
threatened,  endangered,  and  other  special  status  spe- 
cies would  generally  benefit  from  this  alternative. 
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The  presence  of  bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  and  gold- 
en eagle  would  remain  the  same  in  much  of  the  WSA, 
except  on  those  16  acres  of  mineral  disturbance 
where  these  species  would  leave  the  area  during  the 
period  of  activity. 

Measures  to  protect  these  species  from  mineral 
exploration  and  development  would  be  the  same  as 
described  in  the  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Spe- 
cies section  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native and  the  viability  of  populations  would  be  pre- 
served. 

Conclusion:  Wildlife  habitats  and  populations  would  be 
protected  by  wilderness  designation.  No  significant 
impacts  would  occur  to  special  status  species. 

• Impacts  on  Recreational  Use 

Recreational  use  of  the  WSA  is  expected  to  increase 
about  2 to  7 percent  per  year  over  the  foreseeable 
future.  Management  provided  through  a Wilderness 
Management  Plan  would  control  increases  in  future 
recreation  use,  and  the  quality  of  the  primitive  rec- 
reation experience  would  not  be  negatively  affected 
by  the  increase  in  primitive  use.  The  2,100  visitor 
days  of  vehicular  hunting  and  sightseeing  in  the  WSA 
that  could  occur  without  designation  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  WSA.  Access  to  the  high  country 
would  continue  to  be  allowed  on  the  Sinbad  Overlook 
road,  however,  restrictions  and  access  on  the  1 1 
miles  of  vehicular  ways  would  reduce  the  number  of 
visitor  days  related  to  hunting  and  sightseeing.  Over- 
all visitation  to  the  WSA  would  probably  be  less  than 
with  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Conclusion:  Opportunities  for  primitive  recreational 
use  would  be  increased  by  this  alternative,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  motorized  recreational  use  would  be  fore- 
gone. Overall  visitation  to  the  WSA  would  decline  ini- 
tially. The  loss  of  ORV  opportunity  would  have  little 
affect  regionally. 

• Impacts  on  Economic  Conditions 

Overall  there  would  not  be  significant  changes  in  pre- 
sent or  short-term  future  trends  of  population,  em- 
ployment, and  local  income  distribution.  Because  of 
restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  resources  under  wil- 
derness designation,  there  would  be  some  loss  in  local 
potential  long-term  employment  and  Federal  revenues 
currently  provided  by  resource  uses  in  the  WSA  (re- 
fer to  Table  9),  as  well  as  loss  of  potential  increases 


in  income  and  Federal  revenues  that  could  occur  under 
the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Valid  existing  mining  claims  could  be  developed,  but 
designation  would  preclude  new  leases  and  claims 
from  being  established  in  the  WSA.  Precluding  explora- 
tion and  development  of  minerals  would  not  alter 
existing  economic  conditions,  but  could  limit  future 
economic  growth  potential.  Over  the  short  term, 
there  would  be  little  difference  as  compared  to  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  because  valid 
claims  could  be  developed  and  because  the  number  of 
jobs  provided  at  one  time  by  mining  operations  would 
be  small  (20  jobs). 

There  would  be  a potential  loss  of  $63,580  annually 
in  Federal  revenues  from  the  31,790  acres  that  could 
be  leased  without  designation.  In  addition  to  rental 
fees,  any  potential  royalties  from  production  could 
also  be  forgone.  Even  without  wilderness  designation 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  acreage  would  be  leased  on  a 
long-term  basis  because  of  low  probability  of  oil  and 
gas  production. 

Livestock  use  and  ranchers'  income  would  continue 
essentially  as  at  present  with  $26,420  of  livestock 
sales  attributed  to  the  AUMs  within  the  Swasey  Moun- 
tain WSA. 

Recreational  expenditures  related  to  primitive  recre- 
ation would  increase  but  would  be  small  ($4.10  per 
visitor  days).  Total  would  be  less  than  with  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  recreational  relat- 
ed expenditures  due  to  the  WSA. 

Wilderness  designation  would  eliminate  most  wood- 
land product  harvesting  with  related  local  values  and 
Federal  revenues.  Present  harvest  from  the  WSA  an- 
nually generates  about  $19,450  in  woodland  product 
values  and  $1,250  in  Federal  revenues. 

Conclusion:  Over  the  foreseeable  future,  wilderness 
designation  would  not  affect  economic  conditions.  Em- 
ployment in  Millard  County  would  be  reduced  by  less 
than  1 percent. 

Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action)  (34,376  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  34,376  acres  would  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  the  area's  wilderness 
characteristics.  With  this  alternative,  the  potential 
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for  surface-disturbing  activities  that  could  impair 
wilderness  values  would  be  reduced  in  the  designated 
area  through  management  under  VRM  Class  I (which 
generally  allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change), 
through  ORV  closure  (8  miles  of  ways),  and  through 
closure  of  the  entire  area  to  future  mineral  leasing 
and  location. 

All  of  the  area  that  would  be  designated  meets  the  Wil- 
derness Act  criteria  for  naturalness.  All  32,175 
acres  that  meet  the  Wilderness  Act  criteria  for  out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  and  special  features  (including  77  wild 
horses,  1,100  acres  with  bristlecone  pine,  110  acres 
with  fossils,  and  four  caves,  Class  A scenery,  and 
most  or  all  special  status  species  habitat)  would  be  in 
the  designated  portion. 

Mineral-related  surface  disturbance  anticipated  in  the 
foreseeable  future  in  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the 
WSA  would  be  expected  to  result  in  a direct  loss  of 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  on  up  to  50  acres  and  additional  reduc- 
tion of  these  wilderness  values  from  sights  and 
sounds  on  up  to  25  percent  (12,375  acres)  of  the 
WSA.  The  likely  disturbance  and  loss  of  wilderness 
values  with  this  alternative  is  similar  to  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  The  nondesignated 
area  does  not  meet  the  Wilderness  Act  criteria  for 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  primitive 
recreation  and  contains  approximately  3 miles  of 
ways. 

The  potential  for  long-term  development  of  existing 
mining  claims  on  Federal  land  or  of  State  in-holdings, 
and,  therefore,  the  potential  loss  of  wilderness  val- 
ues over  the  long  term  is  not  known.  It  would  be  less 
than  would  occur  with  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness 
Alternative,  due  to  application  of  mitigating  measures 
to  protect  wilderness  values  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights. 

Vehicular  use  of  the  ways  in  the  nondesignated  area 
would  continue  to  detract  from  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  about  69  percent  of  the 
WSA.  Wilderness  values  of  naturalness  and  opportun- 


ities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would  be 
directly  lost  in  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  nondes- 
ignated area  on  50  acres  and  would  be  indirectly  re- 
duced in  quality  on  up  to  12,375  acres. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration  and  Pro- 
duction 

• Leasable  Minerals 

Post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  presently  cover 
approximately  18,722  acres  of  the  area  that 
would  be  designated.  No  geothermal  leases  are  in 
the  area.  New  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  leases 
would  not  be  issued  on  this  land  and  existing 
leases  would  not  be  renewed. 

Existing  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  located  in 
the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA  could  be  devel- 
oped subject  to  the  nonimpairment  stipulations  is- 
sued at  the  time  of  leasing;  however,  with  wilder- 
ness designation  these  stipulations  would,  in  prac- 
ticality, prevent  any  substantial  development.  As 
a result  of  these  stipulations  and  the  probable 
small  size  of  the  deposits,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
existing  leases  would  not  be  developed  or  a show- 
ing of  commercial  quantities  made  prior  to  their 
expiration  date.  Expired  leases  would  not  be  reis- 
sued. Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  potential  depos- 
its, the  low  certainty  that  they  exist,  and  the  low 
likelihood  of  development,  the  loss  of  leasable  min- 
eral production  would  not  be  significant. 

In  the  15,124-acre  area  that  would  not  be  desig- 
nated wilderness,  post-FLMPA  oil  and  gas  leases 
cover  approximately  3,880  acres.  Oil  and  gas 
leasing  categories  would  be  Category  1 (13,480 
acres),  Category  3 (324  acres),  and  Category  4 
(1,320  acres).  Impacts  in  this  area  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  described  for  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

Approximately  13  mining  claims  (260  acres)  are 
within  the  area  that  would  be  designated  wilder- 
ness. Development  work,  extraction,  and  patent- 
ing could  continue  on  valid  claims  after  wilder- 
ness designation  under  unnecessary  or  undue  deg- 
radation guidelines.  After  designation,  all  other 
lands  (including  claims  not  determined  valid) 
would  be  closed  to  prospecting  and  development 
(USDI,  BLM,  1981b). 
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Because  these  locatable  minerals  are  not  being 
recovered  at  present  within  the  portion  of  the 
WSA  that  would  be  designated,  and  economic 
considerations  (i.e. , transportation,  low  poten- 
tial, etc.)  are  unfavorable,  it  is  assumed  that 
exploration  or  development  would  not  occur,  even 
without  wilderness  designation.  Therefore,  this 
alternative  would  not  prevent  recovery  of  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  locatable  minerals. 

The  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  would  not  des- 
ignate the  portion  of  the  WSA  with  known  locat- 
able minerals. 

In  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  WSA,  less  than 
100,000  troy  oz  of  gold  would  be  produced  from 
disseminated  gold  deposits.  Gold  would  also  be 
produced  from  a much  larger  area  located  outside 
of  the  WSA.  In  the  long  term,  mining  operations 
could  continue  to  produce  disseminated  gold  and 
other  locatable  minerals  from  the  north  end  of  the 
WSA.  The  degree  of  long-term  development  is 
unknown. 

• Salable  Minerals 

Salable  minerals,  including  sand,  gravel,  cinders, 
pumice,  quartzite,  and  limestone;  occur  in  the 
WSA.  To  date,  no  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
developing  these  resources  due  to  more  favorable 
deposits  located  elsewhere  in  the  State.  No  loss  of 
production  of  the  salable  mineral  resource  would 
result. 

Conclusion:  Implementation  of  the  Partial  Wilderness 
Alternative  would  not  adversely  affect  mineral  and 
energy  resource  exploration  and  production  in  the 
Swasey  Mountain  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat  and  Populations  Includ- 
ing Special  Status  Species 

The  disturbance  of  up  to  50  acres  (less  than  1 per- 
cent) in  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  WSA  from 
mineral  and  energy  exploration  and  development  could 
affect  wildlife  habitat.  Most  of  the  antelope  and  chuk- 
ar  habitat  would  be  in  the  nondesignated  area  and  im- 
pacts to  wildlife  habitat  and  populations  would  be  the 
same  as  those  described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative.  Impacts  in  the  area  that  would  be 
designated  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for 
the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 


Conclusion:  Less  than  1 percent  (50  acres)  of  the 
wildlife  habitat  in  the  WSA  would  be  disturbed  and 
wildlife  populations  would  not  be  significantly  re- 
duced. No  impacts  would  occur  to  special  status 
species. 

• Impacts  on  Recreational  Use 

Approximately  8 miles  of  ways  used  for  vehicular 
access  for  sightseeing  and  hunting  within  the  WSA 
would  be  closed  to  vehicular  use. 

Because  the  potential  for  mineral  production  is  low 
and  wilderness  designation  would  reduce  the  potential 
for  surface  disturbance,  the  quality  of  the  primitive 
recreational  experience  would  likely  be  preserved 
throughout  the  designated  portion  of  the  area. 

The  quality  of  a user's  primitive  recreational  experi- 
ence would  be  reduced  by  surface-disturbing  activi- 
ties on  50  acres.  However,  roads  and  ways  created 
for  mineral  and  energy  exploration  and  development 
would  improve  access  into  the  nondesignated  area  for 
nonprimitive  recreation. 

Although  ORV  use  would  be  eliminated  in  the  desig- 
nated area,  the  loss  would  have  little  affect  on  ORV 
use  in  the  region. 

Overall,  future  recreational  use  would  be  less  than 
projected  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. 

Conclusion:  Primitive  recreational  opportunities 
would  be  preserved  and  use  of  vehicles  eliminated  in 
the  designated  portion.  Overall,  recreational  use  in 
the  WSA  would  probably  decline  initially.  The  loss  of 
ORV  opportunity  would  have  little  affect  regionally. 

• Impacts  on  Economic  Conditions 

Partial  wilderness  designation  (57,384  acres)  in  the 
Swasey  Mountain  WSA  is  not  expected  to  result  in 
any  changes  in  existing  patterns  and  trends  of  popula- 
tion, employment,  and  local  income  distributions.  The 
major  difference  in  this  alternative  and  the  All  Wilder- 
ness Alternative  would  be  in  mineral-related  sales 
and  revenues.  This  alternative  would  avoid  known 
high  mineral  value  areas  and  164  of  the  177  existing 
claims.  Therefore,  with  this  alternative,  designation 
would  be  less  likely  to  conflict  with  the  recovery  of 
mineral  resources  within  the  WSA.  As  with  the  All 
Wilderness  Alternative,  precluding  exploration  and 
development  of  all  presently  unclaimed  areas  within 
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the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA  would  not  alter 
existing  economic  conditions  or  conditions  anticipated 
over  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  anticipated  that 
over  the  foreseeable  future  up  to  20  persons  would 
be  employed  in  mining  activities  in  the  WSA  with  or 
without  partial  wilderness  designation.  This  is  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  present  employment  of  Millard 
County.  It  would  be  even  smaller  percentage  of  the 
future  work  force  in  the  county.  There  would  be  a 
potential  loss  of  $35,927  annually  in  Federal  reve- 
nues from  the  17,986  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leasing  Cat- 
egory 1 and  3 lands  in  the  designated  area  that,  with- 
out designation,  could  be  leased  in  the  future.  Even 
without  wilderness  designation  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
acreage  would  be  leased  on  a long-term  basis  because 
of  low  probability  of  oil  and  gas  production. 

Total  recreation  related  expenditures  would  be  slight- 
ly less  than  with  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native as  recreation  related  to  vehicle  access  on  8 
miles  of  ways  would  be  eliminated. 

Conclusion:  Over  the  foreseeable  future  partial  wil- 
derness designation  of  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA 
would  not  significantly  affect  local  economic  condi- 
tions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  consists  of  approximately 
24,800  acres  of  public  land  in  northwestern  Millard 
County,  Utah.  The  WSA  is  located  approximately  45 
miles  west  of  Delta,  Utah.  Major  features  include 
Howell  Peak  (elevation  8,348  feet),  Antelope  Peak 
(elevation  7,805  feet),  caves,  and  trilobite  fossil 
beds.  Principal  land  uses  are  livestock  grazing  and 
low  intensity  recreation.  The  WSA  is  roughly  8 miles 
long  and  8 miles  wide  at  its  widest  point.  It  is  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Swasey  Mountain  WSA  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Dome  Canyon  Road.  The  Howell 
Peak  WSA  is  about  1 mile  north  of  the  Notch  Peak 
WSA. 

In  general,  vegetation  is  typical  of  the  other  mountain 
ranges  in  the  region  with  a variety  of  shrubs  and 
grasses  throughout  the  WSA  and  pinyon-juniper  wood- 
land at  the  higher  elevations. 

Climate  is  typical  of  the  Great  Basin:  limited  precipi- 
tation, low  relative  humidity,  high  frequency  of  clear 
skies,  and  large  annual  and  daily  ranges  in  tempera- 
ture. Precipitation  ranges  from  12  to  20  inches  annu- 
ally depending  on  elevation.  Temperature  ranges  have 
been  recorded  from  13.2  degrees  to  94.9  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (F),  depending  on  season  and  elevation. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  Descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  and 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives  have  been  revised  to 
coincide  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP,  which  has 
replaced  the  House  Range  MFP  since  publication  of  the 
Draft  EIS. 

2.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (256  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 


jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  256 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  surface  disturb- 
ance for  the  Final  EIS. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and 
policies),  the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to 
the  Howell  Peak  WSA  were  considered  but  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  reasons  de- 
scribed below. 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  256 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  mineral-related 
surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Given  this  new 
scenario,  the  impacts  to  vegetation  would  not  be  sig- 
nificant with  any  of  the  alternatives.  There  are  no 
threatened,  endangered,  or  proposed  threatened  or 
endangered  plant  species  known  to  occur  within  the 
WSA.  In  any  event,  BLM  would  conduct  site-specific 
clearances  of  potentially  disturbed  areas  and  consult 
with  FWS  concerning  impacts  on  threatened  or  endan- 
gered plant  species.  Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation 
are  not  analyzed  in  detail  for  the  Howell  Peak  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  perennial  streams, 
springs,  or  groundwater  aquifers  in  the  WSA.  There- 
fore, impacts  on  water  uses  and  quality  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

3.  Mineral  Resources:  The  public  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with 
or  prevent  mineral  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction. 
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There  are  12  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  within 
the  WSA.  However,  the  geologic  history  of  the  WSA 
indicates  that  large  structural  traps  for  oil  and  gas 
are  unlikely  to  occur.  Potential  oil  and  gas  deposits 
are  small  with  a low  certainty  that  they  exist. 

Even  though  there  are  74  mining  claims  inside  the 
WSA,  there  are  no  known  occurrences  of  locatable 
base  and  precious  metals  inside  the  WSA.  BLM  be- 
lieves that  uranium  and  other  locatable  mineral  depos- 
its are  small  and/or  could  not  be  economically  devel- 
oped in  the  foreseeable  future  (see  Appendix  6 in  Vol- 
ume I).  More  accessible  deposits  of  salable  minerals 
exist  outside  the  WSA.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  mineral  exploration  or  development  would 
not  occur  in  the  foreseeable  future  with  or  without 
wilderness  designation.  Therefore,  impacts  on  miner- 
al and  energy  exploration  and  production  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
There  is  also  some  concern  that  use  of  ORVs  would 
disturb  wildlife  and  destroy  habitat. 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety 
of  animal  species,  but  populations  are  low  and  no  one 
species  can  be  described  as  abundant.  Two  endangered 
and  six  other  special  status  species  may  be  found  in 
the  WSA.  However,  there  are  no  Federally  designated 
critical  habitats  in  the  WSA  and  no  existing  or  pro- 
posed habitat  improvement  projects. 

Because  no  mineral  developments  are  expected  in  the 
WSA  in  the  foreseeable  future,  wildlife  habitats 
would  not  be  lost.  Recreation  use  is  light  (estimated 
at  under  50  visitor  days  per  year)  and  vehicle  use  is 
mainly  on  the  7 miles  of  ways  in  the  WSA.  Given 
these  conditions,  the  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  and 
populations  are  not  significant  issues  for  the  Final 
EIS. 

5.  Forest  Resources:  The  only  forest  resources  in  the 
WSA  are  10,416  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  woodland. 
Demand  is  low  and  only  half  of  the  woodland  is  access- 
ible. For  these  reasons,  impacts  on  forest  resources 
are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

6.  Wild  Horses:  Approximately  10  wild  horses  use 
portions  of  the  WSA  in  the  winter  months  and  up  to 
20  wild  horses  use  the  area  in  spring  and  summer. 
Because  wild  horses  would  remain  in  the  WSA  with 


any  of  the  alternatives,  and  developments  are  not 
projected,  impacts  on  wild  horses  are  not  significant 
issues  for  the  Final  EIS. 

7.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above,  no  surface 
disturbance  is  projected  for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS. 
Therefore,  visual  resources  would  not  be  signifi- 
cantly affected. 

8.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be 
destroyed  by  surface-disturbing  activities,  use  of 
vehicles,  or  vandalism.  However,  there  are  only  two 
cultural  resource  sites  in  the  Howell  Peak  WSA.  No 
mineral-related  surface  disturbance  is  projected.  Visi- 
tation is  light  (less  than  50  visitor  days  per  year) 
and  vehicles  are  used  mainly  on  the  7 miles  of  ways 
inside  the  WSA. 

Additionally,  inventories  for  the  purpose  of  site  re- 
cordation and  mitigation  of  impacts  would  take  place 
prior  to  any  surface  disturbance  in  the  future.  Given 
these  conditions,  impacts  on  cultural  resources  are 
not  significant  issues  for  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  WSA. 

9.  Recreation:  The  public  has  expressed  concern  that 
wilderness  designation  would  change  recreational  use 
from  motorized  to  primitive  or,  conversely,  that 
without  wilderness  designation  motorized  recreation 
will  eliminate  or  reduce  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation.  Recreational  use  of  the  Howell  Peak  WSA 
estimated  at  only  50  visitor  days  per  year,  is  pro- 
jected to  increase  to  only  440  per  year  over  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Therefore,  impacts  on  recreation  use 
would  not  be  significant  and  are  not  analyzed  in  detail 
in  the  Final  EIS. 

10.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  no  existing  or  anticipated  mineral  develop- 
ments or  proposals  for  lands  or  realty  activities 
which  would  be  impaired  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation.  Because  no  economic  developments  are 
expected,  and  because  recreational  use  is  only  25  vis- 
itor days  per  year,  impacts  on  economic  conditions 
for  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  are  not  a significant  issue 
for  the  Final  EIS. 
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• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  livestock  management. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  addressed: 

1.  The  possibility  of  combining  the  Howell  Peak  WSA 
with  the  Swasey  Mountain  and  Notch  Peak  WSAs  to 
make  a House  Range  Wilderness  Complex. 

2.  The  value  of  benchlands  in  preserving  complete 
ecosystems. 

3.  The  need  for  the  rationale  for  the  proposed  action 
alternative. 

4.  The  value  of  caves  to  wilderness. 

5.  The  adequacy  of  the  geology  section. 

6.  Underrating  of  mineral  values  by  BLM. 

7.  The  need  to  protect  a transmission  line  corridor 
between  the  Howell  and  Notch  Peak  WSA. 

See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  comments 
applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis 
and  see  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  7,  for  responses  to  spe- 
cific comments  about  the  Howell  Peak  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

An  alternative  that  would  combine  the  Howell  Peak, 
Swasey  Mountain,  and  Notch  Peak  WSAs  into  a House 
Range  Wilderness  Complex  was  suggested  in  the  pub- 
lic comments.  This  suggestion  is  not  appropriate  for 
the  individual  WSA  analysis  because  the  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  analyze  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  as  a 
single  unit.  This  alternative  was  considered  as  a possi- 
bility in  Volume  I,  Statewide  Overview,  but  was  not 
analyzed  in  detail.  See  the  responses  to  General  Com- 
ments 3.19  and  3.28.  No  other  alternatives  were 
identified  for  this  WSA  other  than  those  analyzed. 


Alternatives  Analyzed 

Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  (2)  All  Wilderness  (24,800 
acres);  and  (3)  Partial  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action) 
(14,800  acres).  A description  of  BLM’s  management 
practices  with  each  alternative  follows.  Where  man- 
agement intentions  have  not  been  clearly  identified, 
assumptions  are  made  based  on  management  projec- 
tions under  each  alternative.  These  assumptions  are 
indicated  in  each  case.  The  projected  BLM  manage- 
ment actions  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  Volume 
II  are  also  applicable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  24,800  acre  Howell 
Peak  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress  as  part  of 
the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land  use  plans  are  regu- 
larly updated,  it  is  assumed  that  the  area  would  con- 
tinue to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987b)  and  supporting 
activity  plans.  The  State  lands  within  the  WSA  (refer 
to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I)  have  not  been 
identified  in  the  RMP  for  special  Federal  acquisition 
through  exchange  or  purchase.  State  lands  are  assum- 
ed to  remain  under  State  ownership. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

All  24,800  acres  would  remain  open  to  mineral 
location,  leasing  (with  standard  lease  stipula- 
tions), and  sale.  Development  work,  extraction, 
and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  74  existing  min- 
ing claims  (1,480  acres)  and  potential  future  min- 
ing claims.  Development  would  be  regulated  by  un- 
necessary or  undue  degradation  regulations  (43 
CFR  3809).  Twelve  post-FLPMA  leases  (approxi- 
mately 15,539  acres)  are  in  the  WSA.  Future  oil 
and  gas  leases  could  be  developed  under  leasing 
Category  1 (standard  stipulations).  Although  min- 
erals would  be  managed  as  described  above,  min- 
eral exploration  or  development  is  not  projected 
for  the  WSA  because  the  level  of  known  resources 
and  the  probability  of  their  development  is  too 
low  to  support  a development  assumption. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  of  the 
24,800  acre  area  of  the  WSA  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  the  RMP  (an  estimated  1,349 
AUMs).  No  new  range  facilities  are  planned. 
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The  24,800  acres  would  be  open  for  ORV  use  in 
accordance  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP.  The  7 
miles  of  existing  ways  would  remain  open  for  pub- 
lic use. 

The  entire  24,800-acre  area  would  continue  to  be 
open  to  harvest  of  forest  products;  however, 
there  is  minimal  harvest  at  the  present  time  (10 
cords  per  year)  and  increases  in  harvests  are  not 
expected  because  of  low  demand  and  lack  of 
access. 

The  area  would  continue  to  be  managed  under  VRM 
Class  III  on  16,864  acres  and  Class  IV  on  7,936 
acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

BLM  projects  that  implementation  of  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  surface-disturbing  activities  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  No  locatable  or  leasable  min- 
eral resource  exploration  or  development  is  anti- 
cipated. No  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or  water- 
shed improvement  projects  are  planned.  No  dis- 
turbance is  anticipated  from  ORV  activity  due  to 
terrain  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  anticipated  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  less  than  50  annual  visi- 
tor days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  the  use  would  in- 
volve vehicular  activity  mainly  on  the  existing  7 
miles  of  ways. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  24,800  acres 
of  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act 
of  Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilder- 
ness Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to  pre- 
serve its  wilderness  character. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on  this 
policy  regarding  exchange  of  State  lands,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  State  and  private  lands  would  remain 
under  existing  ownership.  There  are  four  State  sec- 
tions (2,559.3  acres)  within  the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1 
and  Volume  I,  Appendix  3).  There  are  no  private  or 
split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The  figures  and  acre- 


ages given  for  this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands 
only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  24,800  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  sale.  Develop- 
ment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  that  portion  of  74  existing 
mining  claims  (1,480  acres)  that  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  valid.  The  12  existing  post-FLPMA  oil 
and  gas  leases  (15,539  acres)  would  be  phased 
out  upon  expiration  unless  a find  of  oil  or  gas  re- 
sources in  commercial  quantities  is  shown.  Miner- 
al exploration  or  development  are  not  projected 
for  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  because  the  level  of 
known  resources  and  the  probability  of  their 
development  are  too  low  to  support  that  assump- 
tion. Appendix  6 in  Volume  1 explains  the  mineral 
exploration  and  development  projections. 

The  estimated  1,349  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  re- 
main available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted. 
Use  of  the  WSA  by  wild  horses  (about  10  in  win- 
ter and  20  in  summer)  would  continue  to  be 
allowed. 

The  entire  24,800-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560  provision.  About  7 miles  of  existing 
vehicular  ways  would  not  be  available  for  vehicu- 
lar use.  A 1-mile  section  of  cherry-stemmed  road 
within  the  WSA  would  stay  open  to  vehicular  use. 
About  23  miles  (or  73  percent)  of  the  WSA 
boundary  follow  existing  gravel  roads  that  would 
remain  open  to  vehicular  travel. 

• Action  Scenario 

No  surface  disturbance  is  projected  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  No  mineral  exploration  or  develop- 
ment on  existing  mining  claims  or  mineral  leases 
is  projected.  Therefore,  no  locatable  or  leasable 
mineral  resource  exploration  or  development 
would  occur.  No  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or 
watershed  improvement  projects  are  planned  fol- 
lowing wilderness  designation. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected  due 
to  management  constraints.  Primitive  type  recre- 
ation would  increase  above  the  current  estimated 
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primitive  use  of  less  than  25  visitor  days  annu- 
ally at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year. 

• Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed  Action) 

For  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative,  14,800  acres 
of  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  would  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness (refer  to  Map  3).  The  objective  of  this  alter- 
native is  to  analyze  as  wilderness  those  portions  of 
this  WSA  that  have  the  best  wilderness  values.  BLM 
believes  that  wilderness  values  are  of  a higher  qual- 
ity in  areas  where  outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude  and/or  primitive  recreation  exist,  prefer- 
ably in  combination  with  special  features.  In  forming 
this  alternative,  the  portions  of  the  WSA  with  out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude  and  special  fea- 
tures were  included  where  possible  within  a manage- 
able boundary.  The  10,000-acre  foothill  area  within 
the  WSA,  but  outside  of  that  designated  as  wilder- 
ness, would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP  as  described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative.  The  14,800-acre  area  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  would  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  BLM  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (BLM 
Manual  8560)  as  described  in  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA.  Based  on  this  policy  regarding  exchange  of 
State  lands,  it  is  projected  that  State  lands  would 
remain  under  existing  ownership.  There  are  two 
State  sections  (1,279.3  acres)  in  the  portion  of  the 
WSA  that  would  be  designated  wilderness  (refer  to 
Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I).  There  are  no  pri- 
vate or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The  figures  and 
acreages  given  for  this  alternative  are  for  Federal 
lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  14,800-acre  wilderness  would  be  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  mineral 
leasing  and  sale.  In  the  14,800-acre  area,  devel- 
opment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  35  existing  mining  claims 
(700  acres),  provided  they  are  valid.  The  1 1 ex- 
isting post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases,  that  cover 
10,759  acres,  would  be  phased  out  upon  expira- 
tion unless  a find  in  commercial  quantities  of  oil 
or  gas  resources  is  shown.  The  10,000-acre  area 
not  designated  wilderness  would  be  open  to  min- 
eral location,  leasing,  and  sale.  Development 
work,  extraction,  and  patenting  of  39  existing 


mining  claims  (780  acres)  and  future  mining 
claims  could  occur  in  the  10,000-acre  area  if 
claims  are  valid.  The  area  not  designated  would  be 
managed  as  oil  and  gas  leasing  Category  1 (stand- 
ard stipulations).  Development  of  an  existing  post- 
FLPMA  lease  (4,780  acres)  and  future  leases  in 
this  area  could  be  developed  without  concern  for 
wilderness  values.  Although  mineral  resources 
would  be  managed  as  described  above,  no  locat- 
able  or  leasable  exploration  or  development  is  pro- 
jected in  the  WSA  because  the  level  of  known  re- 
sources and  the  probability  of  their  development 
are  too  low  to  support  that  assumption.  Appendix 
6 in  Volume  1 explains  the  mineral  exploration 
and  development  projections. 

Domestic  livestock  (sheep)  grazing  would  continue 
to  occur  in  the  14,800-acre  wilderness  area.  The 
estimated  647  AUMs  in  the  14,800-acre  area 
would  remain  available  to  livestock  as  presently 
allotted.  Forage  used  by  wild  horses  would  contin- 
ue to  be  allowed.  No  livestock  facilities  now  exist 
nor  could  any  be  developed  in  the  14,800-acre 
wilderness  unless  consistent  with  wilderness  pro- 
tection standards  (refer  to  Appendix  1 in  Volume 
I).  In  the  10,000-acre  nonwilderness  area,  graz- 
ing use  would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  RMP 
(estimated  702  AUMS).  New  range  facilities  and 
developments  are  not  planned. 

The  mountains  that  would  comprise  the  14,800- 
acre  wilderness  would  be  closed  to  ORV  use. 
About  3 miles  of  existing  ways  would  not  be 
available  to  vehicular  use.  A 1-mile  length  of 
cherry-stemmed  road  within  the  wilderness 
would  stay  open  to  vehicular  use.  The  remainder 
of  the  unit  (10,000  acres),  including  the  existing 
gravel  roads  that  border  the  WSA  (and  the  north- 
ern and  southern  edges  of  the  partial  wilderness 
and  4 miles  of  ways),  would  remain  open  to  vehi- 
cular travel.  Use  is  projected  to  remain  low  be- 
cause of  the  low  level  of  use  at  present. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  14,800-acre 
wilderness  would  not  be  allowed  except  for  har- 
vest of  pinyon  nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering  of 
dead-and-down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other 
than  mechanical  means  for  use  in  the  area.  The  re- 
maining 10,000  acres  would  be  open  to  woodland 
harvest  but  increased  harvest  is  not  expected  be- 
cause of  low  demand  and  lack  of  access. 

Visual  resources  on  the  14,800-acre  wilderness 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I 
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standards,  which  generally  allow  for  only  natural 
ecological  change.  The  remaining  10,000  acres 
would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  on  2,064 
acres  and  Class  IV  on  7,936  acres  as  outlined  in 
the  Warm  Springs  MFP. 

• Action  Scenario 

No  surface  disturbance  is  projected  for  either  the 
designated  or  nondesignated  portions  of  the  WSA. 
No  mineral  resource  exploration  or  development 
would  occur.  No  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or 
watershed  improvement  projects  are  planned  fol- 
lowing wilderness  designation. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  use  is  projected  due  to 
management  and  terrain  constraints.  Recreational 
use  is  projected  to  increase  above  the  current 
estimated  use  of  less  than  50  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  About  40 
percent  of  the  use  would  involve  vehicular  activ- 
ity on  4 miles  of  ways  in  the  nondesignated  area. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 presents  the  environmental  consequences  of 
alternatives. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  (as  required  by  the  CEQ  guidelines) 
and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
1 wide  analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  for  the 
I Environmental  Consequences  of  Alternatives  section 
r for  this  WSA. 

i Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
r reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

~ Size 

The  WSA  is  approximately  24,800  acres  in  size.  It  is 
roughly  8 miles  wide  and  8 miles  long. 

• Naturalness 

The  central  portion  of  the  WSA  (totaling  approximate- 
y 22,080  acres)  is  pristine.  There  are  approximate- 
y 7 miles  of  ways  on  the  periphery  of  the  WSA.  Most 


are  substantially  unnoticeable  and  could  be  rehabili- 
tated. One  exception  is  2 miles  of  ways  to  mining 
claims  in  the  northern  part  of  the  WSA.  Since  estab- 
lishment of  the  WSA  approximately  0.50  acre  of  the 
WSA  has  been  disturbed  by  construction  of  2,000 
feet  of  road  to  the  claims.  This  activity  is  a grand- 
fathered use  and  even  though  the  disturbed  area  has 
not  been  reclaimed,  it  was  determined  that  the  entire 
WSA  meets  the  Wilderness  Act  criteria  for  natural- 
ness. 

• Solitude 

The  WSA  is  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  visitors  to  be 
unaware  of  others  in  the  vicinity.  Rugged  topography, 
steep  cliffs,  and  pinyon-juniper  woodland  contribute 
to  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  in  60  percent 
(14,880  acres)  in  the  central  portion  of  the  WSA. 
Forty  percent  (9,920  acres)  of  the  WSA  (benchlands 
on  the  east  and  west  sides)  does  not  have  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  due  to  the  relatively  flat, 
unvegetated  terrain. 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  within  the  South  Range  of  the 
USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  South 
Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west  from  the 
Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within  Nevada.  This 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,000  aircraft  including  all  types  of  tacti- 
cal fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area.  There  are  from 
200  to  150  (conservative  estimate)  aircraft  flights 
per  day  over  the  South  Range  6 days  per  week. 
Flights  occur  as  low  as  100  feet  above  the  ground  sur- 
face. Speeds  are  subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern 
portion  of  the  test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah, 
where  supersonic  speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest 
use  areas  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  test  range  in 
the  WSA.  Aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the 
WSA,  and  these  overflights  can  be  a source  of  annoy- 
ance to  visitors  seeking  solitude.  Most  of  these  over- 
flights are  not  directly  over  the  WSA  and  are  subson- 
ic in  this  area.  Military  flights  are  occasional  off-site 
sight  and  sound  intrusions  that  detract  from  the  over- 
all opportunities  for  solitude. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

Opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation 
were  evaluated  by  considering  miles  of  hiking  routes 
in  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  WSA,  the  number  of 
recreational  opportunities  present,  and  the  quality  of 
these  opportunities.  As  discussed  in  the  Recreation 
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section,  the  WSA  has  diverse  opportunities;  how- 
ever, no  activities  are  considered  outstanding  in  qual- 
ity. 

• Special  Features 

Special  features  identified  during  the  BLM  wilderness 
inventory  include  caves  and  fossils.  Council  Cave, 
near  Antelope  Peak,  has  the  largest  entrance  of  any 
cave  in  Utah.  It  is  visible  from  over  50  miles  away. 
Other  caves  are  known  to  exist  in  the  WSA,  but  no 
number  is  available.  The  trilobite  fossils,  found  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  WSA,  would  enhance  a recrea- 
tional visit.  However,  they  are  of  lower  quality  and 
quantity  than  the  similar  fossils  found  a few  miles 
north  of  the  WSA.  Approximately  10  acres  of  trilo- 
bite beds  occur  within  the  WSA. 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  iden- 
tified as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could 
be  considered  special  features.  There  are  two  endan- 
gered animal  species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  fal- 
con), and  one  BLM  sensitive  species  (golden  eagle) 
inhabiting  the  WSA.  Five  Category  2 candidate  wild- 
life species  may  occur  in  the  WSA.  One  Category  2 
candidate  plant  species  (Crvptantha  compactal  could 
occur  in  the  WSA.  The  central  part  of  the  WSA  is  a 
good  example  of  Basin  and  Range  land  forms  related 
to  blockfaulting.  Two  percent  of  the  WSA  has  Class  A 
scenery. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion.  It  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon 
woodland  and  saltbush-greasewood.  Refer  to  the  Vege- 
tation Including  Special  Status  Species  section  for 
more  discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types.  To  see 
how  the  ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by  this 
WSA  compare  Statewide  and  nationally  with  existing 
and  potential  NWPS  units,  refer  to  the  Wilderness 
Values  section  in  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

The  WSA  is  located  in  a PSD  Class  II  area  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended.  Existing 
air  quality  and  visibility  are  generally  excellent 
throughout  the  year.  Visual  range  usually  is  70  miles 


or  more  during  the  summer  (EPA,  1979).  The  nearest 
PSD  Class  I area  is  Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  115 
miles  to  the  southeast. 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  located  in  the  Basin  and 
Range  Physiographic  Province.  In  general,  this  pro- 
vince is  characterized  by  low  rainfall,  internal  drain- 
age, and  short  north-south  trending  blockfault  moun- 
tain ranges. 

The  WSA  is  in  the  middle  of  the  House  Range,  a 50 
mile  long  blockfaulted  mountain  range  in  west-central 
Utah.  Elevations  average  5,500  feet  on  the  desert 
floor  and  rise  abruptly  to  over  8,000  feet  along  the 
prominent  west  face.  The  two  features  dominating  the 
WSA  are  Howell  Peak  and  Antelope  Peak.  Major  geo- 
logic formations  exposed  in  the  WSA  consist  of  mas- 
sive Cambrian  limestones,  underlain  by  the  Pioche 
Formation. 

The  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  WSA  have 
somewhat  more  subdued  topography;  slopes  are  less 
steep  than  the  central  part  of  the  WSA,  and  the  over- 
all appearance  is  less  rugged. 

Soils 

The  soils  of  the  mountain  slopes  and  ridge  tops  are 
alkaline,  light  brown,  cobbly  and  stony  loams.  The 
lower  alluvial  fans  and  lake  terraces  are  very  deep, 
light  gray,  alkaline,  very  gravelly  loams  and  loamy 
sands.  There  is  no  serious  erosion  condition  in  the 
WSA.  Based  on  soil  surface  factors,  the  entire  WSA 
is  in  a slight  erosion  condition  classification.  The 
24,800  acres  in  the  WSA  have  an  average  annual  soil 
loss  of  0.6  cubic  yards  per  acre  for  a total  soil  loss 
of  14,880  cubic  yards  per  year. 

Reclamation  potentials  vary  and  can  be  determined 
only  on  a site-specific  basis.  Much  of  the  WSA  has 
limited  reclamation  potential  due  to  soil  and  climate 
factors.  Some  alluvial  fans  and  lake  terraces  with 
loamy  soils  have  fair  potential  for  reclamation. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

In  general,  vegetation  in  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  typi- 
cal of  the  other  mountain  ranges  in  the  region  with  a 
variety  of  shrubs  and  grasses  throughout  the  WSA 
and  pinyon-juniper  woodland  at  the  higher  elevations. 
Existing  vegetation  types  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Plnyon-junlper  woodland 

10.416 

42 

Sagebrush-horsebrush 

8,680 

35 

Shadscale-horssebrush-cheatgrass 

5.704 

Z2 

Total  24,800 

100 

Source:  Foster,  1968;  and  USDI,  BLM,  1987b. 


No  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  are  known 
to  occur  within  or  near  the  WSA  boundaries  (Appen- 
dix 4 in  Volume  I).  One  Category  2 candidate  species, 
Crvptantha  compacta  is  known  to  exist  near  the  WSA. 
There  is  no  riparian  vegetation  in  the  WSA. 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sage- 
brush Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the  Bailey- 
Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978).  The 
PNV  types  in  the  WSA  are  listed  on  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 


Percent 

PNV  Type  Acres  of  WSA 


Juniper-pinyon  woodland 

14,880 

60 

Saltbush-grease  wood 

9.92Q 

Total  24,800 

100 

Source:  USDI,  USGS.  1978. 


Water  Resources 

There  are  no  springs,  perennial  streams,  or  ground- 
water  aquifers  in  the  WSA. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

Ratings  for  individual  mineral  and  energy  resources 
are  shown  in  Table  4.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Volume  I 
for  an  explanation  of  the  SAI  rating  system. 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  beryllium,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tungsten  that  are  currently  listed  as 
strategic  and  critical  materials  (USDoD,  1988). 

• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  leasable  minerals 
in  the  WSA.  Activity  related  to  leasable  minerals  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  WSA  has  been  limited  to  leasing 


and  minor  exploration  (seismic  surveys  and  geologic 
mapping)  for  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  resources. 


Table  4 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Resource 

Rating 

Favorability*  Certainty^ 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

12 

c2 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

1 1 

cl 

Little  or  none 

Geothermal 

12 

cl 

Low  temperature  resource 

Beryllium 

12 

cl 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

12 

cl 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 

Source:  SAI.  1982;  USDI,  BLM.  1987d. 


■Favorability  of  Ihe  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  > highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

bThe  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

• Oil  and  Gas 

The  geologic  history  of  the  WSA  indicates  that 
large  structural  traps  for  oil  and  gas  are  unlikely 
to  occur;  however,  random  small  traps  may 
exist.  The  favorability  for  small  oil  and  gas  depos- 
its occurring  in  the  WSA  is  f2.  It  is  estimated  that 
up  to  10  million  barrels  of  oil  or  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  could  be  recoverable  from  the  WSA. 

Based  on  seismic  and  mapping  data,  and  the  geo- 
logic favorability  the  certainty  has  been  rated 
low  (c2)  (Molenaar  1983).  There  are  12  post- 
FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA  that  cover 
15,539  acres.  The  present  oil  and  gas  leasing 
category  is  Category  1 (standard  stipulations). 

• Geothermal 

The  geologic  favorability  for  the  occurrence  of 
geothermal  resources  is  f2,  with  a very  low  de- 
gree of  certainty  cl.  Commercial  potential  is  pre- 
sently unknown  and  there  are  no  geothermal 
leases  in  the  WSA. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  locatable  base  and 
precious  metals  inside  the  WSA.  Some  exploration  ac- 
tivities have  taken  place  but  no  production  has  result- 
ed. No  anomlous  concentrations  of  any  metals  were 
found  in  samples  from  the  WSA  (Tuftin,  1987).  A 
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total  of  74  claims  covering  about  1,480  acres  are  in 
the  WSA. 

• Beryllium 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  about  35  miles  south  of 
the  Spor  Mountain  beryllium  district  where  the 
world's  largest  known  beryllium  deposits  occur, 
contained  in  bedded  rhyolite  tuffs.  Beryllium  min- 
erals have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  west- 
central  Utah,  particularly  in  Tooele  and  Juab  Coun- 
ties, and  in  the  Mineral  Range  in  Beaver  County. 
These  deposits  are  much  smaller  than  those  at 
Spor  Mountain,  and  they  occur  chiefly  in  beryl- 
bearing pegmatites,  as  beryl  rosettes  in  granite, 
and  in  fine-  and  coarse-grained  veins.  West- 
central  Utah  lies  at  the  east  end  of  a beryllium- 
rich  province  that  extends  as  far  west  as  central 
Nevada.  The  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  in  a region  that 
is  broadly  favorable  for  beryllium  although  these 
deposits  are  not  known  to  occur  in  or  near  the 
tract.  Because  of  this  regional  favorability,  there 
is  some  chance  that  this  mineral  could  occur  in 
the  WSA,  and  the  tract  has  been  rated  as  f2,  with 
a very  low  (cl)  degree  of  certainty. 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

The  closest  lead  and  zinc  deposits  to  the  Howell 
Peak  WSA  with  recorded  production  are  far  to  the 
south  in  Beaver  County.  Significant  production  has 
not  been  recorded  anywhere  in  Millard  County. 
Base-metal  deposits  in  western  Utah  are  related 
chiefly  to  Tertiary  igneous  activity  and  associ- 
ated hydrothermal  alternation.  The  bulk  of  these 
deposits  occur  within  two  west-trending  zones: 
the  Deep  Creek-Tintic  mineral  belt  to  the  north  of 
the  Howell  Peak  WSA  and  the  Wah  Wah-Tushar 
mineral  belt  to  the  south  of  the  WSA.  That  part  of 
western  Utah  separating  the  two  mineral  belts 
contains  only  scattered  and  small  mineral  depos- 
its and  very  few  Tertiary  igneous  rocks. 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  contains  favorable  carbon- 
ate host  rocks  for  lead  and  zinc,  plus  a nearby 
intrusive  source  for  these  metals  (the  Notch  Peak 
or  Painter  Spring  granite  to  the  south).  Explora- 
tion in  the  area,  however,  indicates  that  signifi- 
cant lead  and  zinc  mineralization  has  not  occur- 
red. However,  the  WSA  lies  within  a region  that 
is  broadly  favorable  for  lead  and  zinc.  Therefore, 
there  is  a very  low  certainty  (cl)  that  small  (f2) 
deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  exist.  Minor  amounts  of 


gold,  silver,  copper  and  molybdenum  could  also 
occur  (SAI,  1982). 

• Tungsten 

Tungsten  production,  reserves,  and  resources  in 
Utah  are  comparatively  small.  Twenty-one  depos- 
its are  reported  in  the  State  and  all  except  one 
are  in  the  western  side  of  the  State  within  the 
Basin  and  Range  Province.  Small  amounts  of  pro- 
duction from  12  of  these  deposits  occurred  from 
1914  to  1918,  from  1940  to  1947,  and  from 
1951  to  1956.  Most  of  these  deposits  occur  along 
the  metamorphosed  contact  between  granite  and 
limestone,  but  tungsten-bearing  quartz  veins  are 
reported  from  the  Tushar  Mountains  south  of 
Tract  077  (SAI,  1982). 

Many  small  bodies  of  scheelite-bearing  tactite 
occur  4 miles  south  of  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  along 
the  contact  between  granite  and  upper  Cambrian 
limestones.  However,  the  ore  bodies  are  mostly 
low  grade  and  relatively  small.  Because  the  WSA 
lies  within  a region  that  is  broadly  favorable  for 
tungsten,  the  favorability  exists  for  small  depos- 
its (f2),  but  the  certainty  is  considered  very  low 
(cl)  (SAI,  1982). 

• Uranium 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  lies  60  miles  north  of  the 
Wah  Wah  Mountains  uranium-producing  district 
and  about  30  miles  south  of  the  Topaz  Mountain 
uranium  area.  The  uranium  occurs  in  close  associ- 
ation with  high-silica  alkali  rhyolites  of  Miocene 
Age.  At  Topaz  Mountain  in  the  Thomas  Range, 
several  thousand  tons  of  uranium  ore  were  mined 
from  Tertiary  lacustrine  rocks  at  the  Yellow 
Chief  Mine  from  1956  to  1962.  In  addition,  the 
Thomas  Range  contains  uranium-bearing  fluorspar 
pipes  that  cut  Paleozoic  dolomites. 

Many  of  the  base  and  precious  metal  deposits  in 
western  Utah  (including  uranium)  are  aligned 
along  two  west-trending  belts  characterized  by 
igneous  intrusive  rocks  of  Tertiary  Age.  The 
Howell  Peak  WSA  lies  between  but  outside  of 
these  mineral  belts;  therefore,  the  favorability 
for  uranium  in  the  WSA  is  very  low  (fl)  and  also 
the  certainty  is  low  (cl)  (SAI,  1982). 
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• Salable  Minerals 

Large  quantities  of  limestone,  as  well  as  quartzite, 
sand,  and  gravel  deposits,  are  found  in  the  WSA;  how- 
ever, little  interest  is  expressed  in  these  resources 
due  to  the  abundance  of  other  deposits  closer  to  the 
centers  of  demand. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

There  are  approximately  50  species  of  mammals, 
103  species  of  birds,  14  species  of  reptiles,  and  one 
amphibian  species  that  inhabit  the  WSA  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  Although  a great  diversity  exists, 
no  one  species  could  be  described  as  being  abundant. 
Some  of  the  animals  include  mule  deer,  bobcat,  moun- 
tain lion,  and  chukar.  An  estimated  10  mule  deer  uti- 
lize the  WSA  during  the  winter.  The  WSA  generally  is 
not  used  year-round  by  deer. 

There  are  two  endangered  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine 
falcon)  and  one  BLM  sensitive  species  (golden  eagle) 
that  inhabit  the  WSA.  Five  Category  2 candidate  spe- 
cies could  occur  in  the  WSA.  These  are  the  ferrugi- 
nous hawk,  long-billed  curlew,  Swainson's  hawk, 
western  snowy  plover  and  white-faced  ibis.  These 
species  are  birds  that  frequent  areas  throughout  the 
Great  Basin  and  other  parts  of  the  western  United 
States.  Refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details. 

There  are  no  Federally  designated  critical  habitats  in 
the  WSA. 

There  are  no  existing  or  proposed  habitat  improve- 
ment or  vegetation  treatment  projects  within  the 
WSA.  The  WSA  encompasses  approximately  21,000 
acres  of  lightly  utilized  habitat  for  mule  deer  and 
5,600  acres  of  yearlong  chukar  habitat.  A mule  deer 
migration  corridor  extends  through  the  WSA. 


Approximately  12,000  acres  of  the  WSA  are  man- 
aged under  the  West  Desert  HMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1980c) 
to  benefit  chukar  partridge,  mule  deer,  and  raptors. 

Forest  Resources 

There  are  approximately  10,416  acres  of  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland  capable  of  producing  fence  posts  and 
firewood.  Currently,  approximately  5,630  acres  are 
suitable  for  harvest  and  are  accessible.  An  additional 
1,330  acres  have  commercial  potential  but  are 
inaccessible. 

The  6,960  acres  of  commercial  and  potentially  com- 
mercial pinyon-juniper  woodland  have  a total  esti- 
mated volume  of  26,733  cords  of  firewood,  4,520 
fence  posts,  and  2,670  lb  of  pine  nuts.  Demand  for 
these  products  in  the  WSA  is  currently  low.  Approxi- 
mately 10  cords  of  wood  are  requested  each  year. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

Due  to  the  rugged  terrain,  there  are  no  cattle  grazing 
in  the  WSA;  however,  approximately  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  WSA  is  grazed  by  sheep.  The  WSA  con- 
tains portions  of  two  allotments  used  by  three  sheep 
operators.  Forage  production  in  the  WSA  is  estimated 
at  1,349  AUMs,  or  25  and  27  percent  of  the  AUMs  in 
the  allotments  involved  (refer  to  Table  5). 

There  are  no  range  improvements  in  the  WSA,  but 
there  are  ways  that  are  used  by  stock  operators  and 
by  BLM  for  administrative  purposes.  Three  major 
sheep  camps  are  located  in  the  Death  Canyon  allot- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  WSA.  Vehicles  frequently 
are  used  to  establish  and  supply  these  camps  that  are 
occupied  during  the  grazing  season.  No  areas  within 
the  WSA  have  been  identified  for  vegetation  manipula- 
tion or  other  range  improvements  for  livestock  bene- 
fits. 


Table  5 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

Death  Canyon 

27,279 

8,880 

2,246 

601 

20,205  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Granite 

48,801 

15,920 

2,770 

748 

22,705  Sheep 

11/16-04/15 

2 

Total 

76,080 

24,800 

5,016 

1,349 

3 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1987b 
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APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  BLM  grazing  allot- 
ments that  comprise  the  WSA.  A total  of  42  coyotes 
were  taken  in  the  two  allotments  in  and  surrounding 
the  WSA  during  1986-1987  period.  (USDA,  APHIS 
1988).  Nineteen  of  the  coyotes  were  taken  from 
aircraft,  six  were  shot,  seven  were  taken  by  cyanide 
guns  (M-44s),  nine  by  denning,  and  one  by  steel  trap. 
The  WSA  comprises  about  33  percent  of  the  area  in 
either  of  the  two  allotments.  It  is  not  known  what  pro- 
portion of  the  predators  were  actually  taken  within 
the  WSA.  The  combined,  confirmed  livestock  losses 
for  1986-1987  in  these  allotments  were  16  sheep. 
Four  of  the  sheep  losses  were  attributed  to  mountain 
lions.  An  unrecorded  number  of  additional  losses  were 
reported  by  livestock  operators. 

The  WSA  is  in  the  Swasey  Wild  Horse  Management 
Area.  Approximately  10  horses  use  portions  of  the 
WSA  in  the  winter  months  and  up  to  20  horses  use  the 
area  in  spring  and  summer.  Wild  horses  migrate 
through  the  WSA  to  watering  places  in  the  Antelope 
Springs  area  in  the  summer  and  utilize  snow  for 
water  in  the  winter. 

Visual  Resources 

Hermit  Canyon  is  the  only  part  of  the  WSA  rated  as 
Class  A (high  quality)  scenery.  The  high  rating  is  due 
to  the  vertical  cliffs  containing  a variety  of  colors, 
the  uniqueness  of  the  canyon,  and  the  lack  of  visual 
intrusions. 

Higher  elevations  in  the  central  part  of  the  WSA 
(comprising  some  66  percent  [16,368  acres]  of  the 
WSA)  are  rated  as  Class  B scenery.  The  rating  is  due 
to  the  moderate  variety  in  landform  (from  sheer 
cliffs  on  the  west  to  rolling  hills  on  the  east),  variety 
in  vegetation  (pinyon-juniper  woodland,  scattered 
Douglas  fir,  and  desert  shrub),  and  the  lack  of  visual 
intrusions. 

Lower  foothills  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  WSA 
are  rated  as  Class  C scenery  due  to  lack  of  variety  in 
landform,  vegetation,  and  color.  A summary  of  the 
scenic  quality  and  VRM  classes  is  shown  in  Table  6 
(terms  are  defined  in  the  Glossary). 

Cultural  Resources 

As  of  1988,  BLM  records  indicate  that  there  are  two 
prehistoric  sites  recorded  inside  the  WSA  (USDI, 
BLM,  1988).  One  is  a cave  site  that  has  no  visible 
artifacts  and  the  other  is  a hunting  site  located  in  a 
small  saddle.  The  potential  for  finding  other  sites  of 


this  type  is  good.  One  rock  cabin  in  Hermit  Canyon  is 
the  only  historical  site  recorded;  however,  consider- 
ing the  traditional  use  of  the  area  by  ranchers  and 
sheepherders,  there  may  be  other  historical  sites. 
None  of  these  sites  are  on  or  nominated  to  the  Nation- 
al Register  of  Historic  Places. 


Table  6 

Visual  Resource  Quality  and  Management  Class 


Element 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Scenic  Quality  Class  A 

496 

2 

Scenic  Quality  Class  B 

16.368 

66 

Scenic  Quality  Class  C 

7.936 

_a z 

Total 

24.800 

100 

Management  Class  1 

0 

0 

Management  Class  II 

0 

0 

Management  Class  III 

16.864 

68 

Management  Class  IV 

7.936 

_22 

Total 

24,800 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM.  1987b 


Recreation 

Fifteen  recreational  opportunities  were  evaluated  for 
their  quality  in  this  WSA.  Eleven  of  these  opportuni- 
ties are  present  in  varying  degrees  including  back- 
packing, spelunking,  camping,  dayhiking,  horseback 
riding,  hunting,  nature  study,  photography,  rock 
climbing,  rock  hounding,  and  sightseeing.  All  activi- 
ties were  rated  average  or  below  in  quality. 

The  WSA  has  limited  opportunities  for  extended  trips 
due  to  its  size  and  configuration;  however,  its  size 
and  access  make  it  suitable  for  day  trips.  The  current 
low  recreational  use  is  primarily  related  to  exploring 
three  caves  and  visiting  the  rock  cabin.  BLM  recrea- 
tion specialists  believe  that  some  hunting  and  hiking 
probably  takes  place,  as  well  as  some  four-wheel 
drive  use  on  the  7 miles  of  ways  in  the  WSA,  mainly 
on  the  east  side.  The  WSA  is  open  to  ORV  use.  Under 
50  visitor  days  annually  are  attributed  to  all  recrea- 
tion activities.  About  50  percent  of  the  use  is  attrib- 
uted to  vehicular  use  of  existing  ways. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
four  State  sections  (2,559.2  acres)  (refer  to  Map  1 
and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I).  The  current  policy  of  the 
State  is  to  maximize  economic  returns  from  State 
lands  and  to  reserve  its  position  regarding  exchange 
of  in-held  lands  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  In  1986, 
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the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No.  1 oppos- 
ing any  additional  wilderness  designation  in  Utah  and 
urging  that  State  lands  not  be  exchanged  out  of  wilder- 
ness areas.  Of  the  four  sections  (2,559.2  acres)  of  in- 
held  State  land,  one  section  (639.2  acres)  is  under 
lease  for  oil,  gas  and  hydrocarbons  and  has  a special 
use  lease  arrangement  for  a USAF  communication 
site.  The  three  remaining  sections  (1,920  acres)  are 
under  lease  for  grazing  and  oil,  gas,  and  hydrocar- 
bons. With  the  exception  of  the  communication  site, 
current  activity  on  these  lands  is  livestock  grazing 
(UDNRE,  UDSLF,  1988). 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  in  Millard  County.  The  Mil- 
lard County  Master  Plan  does  not  specifically  address 
wilderness  (Paul  Nelson  Associates,  Inc.,  1981).  The 
county  plan  generally  indicates  that  Federal  lands  in 
the  county  should  be  utilized  to  their  greatest  econom- 
ic potential  under  a multiple-use  concept. 

The  Millard  County  Commission  has  endorsed  the  Con- 
solidated Local  Government  Response  to  Wilderness 
(Utah  Counties,  1986)  that  opposes  wilderness  desig- 
nation of  BLM  lands  in  Utah. 

The  current  BLM  planning  document  for  the  Howell 
Peak  WSA  is  the  Warm  Springs  RMP  (USDI,  BLM, 
1987b).  Wilderness  is  not  addressed  in  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP.  Wilderness  designation  is  part  of  the 
BLM  multiple-use  concept.  The  BLM  land  use  plan  is 
linked  to  the  Statewide  Wilderness  EIS  through  inclu- 
sion of  the  present  plan  as  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative. 

The  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range  of  the  USAF's  Utah 
Test  and  Training  Range.  The  USAF  position  is  that 
low  level  overflights  of  the  Utah  Test  and  Training 
Range  would  continue  regardless  of  wilderness  desig- 
nation (USAF,  1986). 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  located  in  Millard  County, 
Utah.  Delta  is  the  nearest  community,  within  about  45 
miles  of  the  WSA. 

From  1960  to  1980,  the  population  of  Millard  County 
grew  by  approximately  28.4  percent  to  9,050.  Table 
7 presents  baseline  and  projected  population  data  for 
Millard  County.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1980  and 
1987  population  increased  to  about  10,415.  Popula- 
tion projections  for  the  county  indicate  that  the  num- 


ber of  people  living  in  Millard  County  in  the  year 
2010  will  be  about  12,900  for  about  a 43  percent 
increase  over  1980  levels  (Utah  Office  of  Planning 
and  Budget,  1987). 


Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Millard  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

9,050 

1 1,000 

1 1,600 

12,900 

Employment 

3,645 

5,500 

6,000 

6,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


• Employment 

Table  7 shows  the  baseline  and  projected  total  employ- 
ment for  Millard  County  to  the  year  2010.  The  gov- 
ernment sector  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  employment  in  the  Millard  Coun- 
ty economy.  Farm  employment  makes  up  about  26 
percent  of  the  total  employment  in  Millard  County. 
The  Intermountain  Power  Project  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  employment  in  the  county.  Mining  has  been 
declining  in  recent  years. 

Millard  County  is  part  of  the  Central  MCD.  Table  8 
shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  employment 
by  source  for  the  MCD  to  the  year  2010.  In  1980  the 
leading  employment  sectors  for  the  Central  MCD 
were  government  (21  percent),  agriculture  (20  per- 
cent), and  trade  (14  percent).  Mining  provided  approx- 
imately 4 percent  of  the  direct  employment  in  the 
MCD. 


Table  8 

Southwest  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3,500 

3,600 

3,800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

2,200 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

Transportation,  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3,400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.278 

2.800 

3.3QQ 

4.1QQ 

Totals 

18,400 

21,800 

25,000 

29,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 

•Includes  Juab,  Millard,  Piute,  Sanpete,  Sevier  and  Wayne  Counties. 
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It  is  projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employment  in 
the  MCD  will  increase  by  approximately  58  percent, 
trade  will  increase  to  17  percent,  and  services  will 
increase  to  12  percent  of  the  total.  Government  will 
decline  to  17  percent,  agriculture  to  11  percent,  and 
mining  to  3 percent  of  the  total. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  min- 
eral exploration,  livestock  production,  woodland  pro- 
duction, and  recreation.  Table  9 summarizes  local 
sales  and  Federal  revenues  from  the  WSA.  Volume  I, 
Appendix  9 identifies  the  multipliers  used  to  estimate 
sales  and  revenues. 


Table  9 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales  • 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

0 

$31,078 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$ 7.400 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

$ 26.980 

$ 2.077 

Woodland  Products 

750 

50 

Recreational  Use 

225 

C 

Total 

$35,335 

$33,205 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


•Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

Oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA  cover  15,539  acres.  At 
$2  per  acre,  lease  rental  fees  generate  up  to 
$31,078  of  Federal  revenues  annually.  Half  of  these 
monies  are  allocated  to  the  State,  which  then  reallo- 
cates these  revenues  to  various  funds,  the  majority 
of  which  are  related  to  energy  development  and  miti- 
gation of  local  impacts  of  energy  and  mineral  devel- 
opment. No  oil  or  gas  extraction  has  occurred  in  the 
WSA;  therefore,  energy  resource  production  from 
the  WSA  has  not  contributed  to  local  employment  or 
income.  The  WSA  has  74  mining  claims.  Regulations 
require  a $100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for  labor 
and  improvements,  an  undetermined  part  of  which  is 
spent  in  the  local  economy.  Mineral  production  or 
mine  development  in  the  Howell  Peak  WSA  is  not 
occurring,  and  there  is  no  current  financial  gain  due 
to  mining. 

Two  livestock  operators  seasonally  graze  sheep  on 
1,349  AUMs  of  forage  scattered  across  the  two 
grazing  allotments  found  in  the  WSA.  At  the  fee  of 
$1.54  per  AUM,  these  two  ranchers  pay  $2,077  per 
year  in  Federal  revenue  to  graze  their  stock  within 


the  WSA  boundaries.  Marketing  of  livestock  which  use 
the  WSA  contributes  to  local  income.  About  $26,980 
of  livestock  sales,  including  $6,745  in  ranchers'  re- 
turn on  investment  and  labor,  is  attributed  to  the 
AUMs  in  the  WSA. 

About  10  cords  of  firewood  per  year  valued  at  about 
$75  per  cord  could  be  taken  from  the  unit. 

Recreation  has  not  proven  to  be  a significant  income 
producer.  Exploring  caves  and  hunting  account  for 
most  of  the  low  use  in  the  WSA.  Revenue  generated 
by  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  to  people  planning  to 
specifically  hunt  this  WSA  is  considered  insignificant. 
The  actual  amount  of  income  generated  locally  from 
recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an 
approximate  range  of  expenditures  can  be  deduced 
(Dalton  1982).  This  study  indicates  that  Statewide 
average  local  expenditures  per  recreational  visitor 
day  for  all  types  of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approxi- 
mately $4.10.  The  recreational  use  for  the  Howell 
Peak  WSA  is  estimated  as  about  50  visitor  days  per 
year,  resulting  in  a total  estimated  annual  local  ex- 
penditure of  $205  related  to  the  WSA. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

With  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative,  none 
of  the  area  would  be  designated  wilderness,  and  man- 
agement would  be  under  the  current  Warm  Spring 
RMP. 

Since  the  WSA  would  not  be  designated  wilderness  un- 
der this  alternative,  the  identified  wilderness  values 
would  not  receive  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
by  application  of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560). 

No  development  would  be  expected  in  the  foreseeable 
future  that  would  affect  wilderness  values  including 
naturalness,  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  on 
14,880  acres,  and  special  features  (i.e.,  caves,  fos- 
sils, geologic  structures,  Class  A scenery,  and  spe- 
cial status  plant  and  animal  species).  The  only  conflict 
with  wilderness  values  expected  in  the  foreseeable 
future  is  vehicular  activity.  Motor  vehicle  activity, 
for  recreational  access  purposes,  would  continue  and 
would  generally  be  limited  by  terrain  to  the  7 miles 
of  vehicular  ways  where  it  now  occurs.  Increased 
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recreational  visitor  use  that  would  occur  by  the  year 
2020  (94  to  1,879  visitor  use  days  above  the  cur- 
rent 50  visitor  use  days)  would  be  expected  to  de- 
tract from  wilderness  values  only  where  it  would  in- 
volve vehicular  use.  During  the  period  of  vehicular 
activity,  the  visual  and  audible  disturbance  would 
detract  from  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  not  only  on  directly  disturbed  areas  but 
also  on  adjacent  portions  of  the  WSA.  Military  over- 
flights would  continue  to  be  an  occasional  annoyance 
that  would  detract  from  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation  in  the  WSA. 

Disturbance  that  would  occur  over  the  long  term  and, 
therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wilderness  values 
that  would  occur  is  not  acurately  known.  Loss  would 
occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation.  No  significant  disturbance 
of  wilderness  values  is  anticipated  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  and  management,  including 
predator  control,  would  continue  as  authorized  in  the 
Warm  Springs  RMP.  The  1,349  AUMs  currently  allo- 
cated in  the  WSA  would  continue  to  be  used  by  sheep 
owned  by  three  livestock  permittees.  Additional 
roads  or  other  facilities  for  livestock  handling  could 
be  proposed  and  developed  in  the  future  without  re- 
gard for  wilderness  values.  No  range  developments 
exist  or  are  proposed  within  the  WSA.  Present  use  of 
motorized  vehicles  on  7 miles  of  ways,  including 
establishment  and  support  of  three  sheep  camps 
would  continue.  Few,  if  any,  changes  in  livestock 
manage-ment  techniques  are  expected. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  adversely  affect  livestock  management  or 
grazing  levels  in  the  WSA. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (24,800  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  all  24,800  acres  would  pre- 
serve the  area's  wilderness  values  by  providing  legal 
constraint  against  development,  and  by  management 
under  VRM  Class  I (which  generally  allows  for  only 
natural  ecological  change),  and  by  closure  of  the  en- 
tire area  to  ORV  use  and  future  mineral  leasing  and 
location.  Naturalness  would  be  preserved  on  all 


24.800  acres.  Solitude  would  be  preserved  on  approx- 
imately 14,880  acres  that  meet  and  9,920  acres  that 
do  not  meet  the  standards  for  outstanding  solitude. 
The  opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  recrea- 
tion would  be  preserved  although  they  are  less  than 
outstanding  throughout  the  WSA  (24,800  acres).  The 
special  features  in  this  WSA  (i.e.,  numerous  caves, 
special  status  plant  and  animal  species  trilobite  fossil 
beds,  geologic  features,  and  scenic  values)  would  be 
preserved. 

With  this  alternative,  no  loss  of  wilderness  values 
would  be  expected  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  fact, 
vehicular  use  of  existing  ways  would  cease,  improv- 
ing opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion. Military  overflights  would  continue  to  detract 
from  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  accordance  with  Warm  Springs  RMP. 
The  1,329  AUMs  currently  allocated  in  the  WSA  are 
used  by  sheep  owned  by  three  livestock  permittees. 
Some  limitations  on  vehicular  use  over  7 miles  of 
ways  may  occur,  and  the  permittees  may  not  have 
ready  access  to  three  sheep  camps.  This  would  make 
utilization  more  difficult  and  could  increase  the  cost 
of  management.  Predator  control  methods  would  be 
restricted,  and  increases  in  sheep  losses  to  predators 
would  result. 

Because  the  WSA  includes  only  33  percent  of  the  graz- 
ing allotments  and  restricted  access  and  several  pre- 
dator control  methods  would  be  allowed,  only  minor 
increases  in  predation  or  changes  in  livestock  manage- 
ment practices  could  result. 

Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  access  would  be  an  incon- 
venience to  livestock  operators.  Management  costs 
and  sheep  losses  to  predators  could  increase  slightly. 

Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action)  (14,800  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  14,800  acres  would  pre- 
serve wilderness  values  in  the  WSA.  Naturalness  (all 

14.800  acres  are  natural),  and  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  (all  14,800  acres  that  meet  the 
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2??,dar?  would  66  P^served  in  the  designated  area 
While  there  are  opportunities  for  primitive  and  uncon- 
fmed  recreation,  they  are  not  considered  outstanding. 
The  special  features  of  caves,  trilobite  beds,  special 
status  plant  and  animal  species,  geologic  structures 
and  scenic  values  (496  acres)  are  in  the  designated 
area  and  would  also  be  preserved.  No  development  is 
foreseen  in  designated  or  nondesignated  portions  of 
the  unit. 

Continued  vehicular  use  of  4 miles  of  ways  in  the  non- 
designated portion  and  airplane  overflights  would  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  detracting  from  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in  the  WSA 
Disturbance  that  would  occur  over  the  long  term  in 
the  nondesignated  area,  and  therefore,  the  long-term 
loss  of  wilderness  values  that  would  occur  is  not 
accurately  known.  Loss  would  occur  as  intrusions 
increase. 

£<?n<?lu?i(?n • Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  about  58  percent  of  the 
WSA.  No  significant  disturbance  of  wilderness  values 
is  anticipated  in  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  nondes- 
ignated area. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

The  effect  of  designation  of  14,800  acres  of  the  WSA 
as  wilderness  on  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  with  the  All  Wilderness  Alter- 
native. Of  the  1,349  AUMs  allocated,  647  would  be 
within  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA  and  702 
within  the  nondesignated  portion.  Development  of  fu- 
ture roads  or  other  livestock  management  facilities 
for  use  with  647  AUMs  in  the  designated  portion 
could  be  restricted  to  preserve  wilderness  values. 
Some  limitations  on  vehicular  use  on  3 miles  of  ways 
in  the  designated  area  may  occur  and  permittees  may 
not  have  ready  access  to  one  of  the  three  sheep 
camps  in  the  WSA.  This  would  make  utilization  more 
difficult  and  could  increase  the  cost  of  management. 

In  the  nondesignated  area  permittees  could  use  4 
miles  of  ways  and  access  to  two  of  the  sheep  camps 
would  be  unrestricted. 

Because  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  would  des- 
ignate less  than  30  percent  of  the  affected  grazing 
allotments,  and  restricted  access  and  several  preda- 
tor control  methods  would  be  allowed,  only  minor 
increases  in  predation  or  changes  in  livestock  manage- 
ment practices  would  result. 


£.PnclUSIbri-  Restrictions  on  access  could  inconven- 
ience livestock  operators.  Costs  of  management  and 
sheep  losses  to  predators  could  increase  slightly. 
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INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  contains  approximately 
20,400  acres  of  public  land  in  western  Millard  Coun- 
ty. It  is  located  about  50  miles  west  of  Delta  in  west- 
central  Utah.  Foothills  are  generally  absent,  and  a 
sharp  contrast  exists  between  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys. Erosion  has  left  a series  of  low  peaks,  ledges, 
and  slopes.  The  west  slopes  are  less  steep  and  rug- 
ged. Vegetation  cover  consists  primarily  of  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland,  shadscale,  cheatgrass,  and  sage- 
brush. 

Great  Basin  climate  is  characterized  by  limited  precip- 
itation, low  relative  humidity,  high  frequency  of 
clear  skies,  and  large  daily  and  annual  temperature 
ranges.  Precipitation  in  the  Conger  Mountain  WSA 
averages  about  8 inches  at  lower  elevations  to  10 
inches  on  the  higher  slopes.  Temperatures  range  from 
as  low  as  -20  degrees  Fahrenheit  (F)  in  the  winter  to 
106  degrees  F in  the  summer. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  Con- 
ger Mountain  WSA  have  been  made  for  the  Final  EIS. 

1.  Descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native have  been  revised  to  coincide  with  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP,  which  has  replaced  the  House  Range 
MFP  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

2.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (286  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  286 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  20  acres  of  surface 
disturbance  for  the  Final  EIS. 


3.  The  planned  2-mile  pipeline  in  the  Willow  Springs 
area  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  has  been  dropped  from 
consideration  by  BLM  and  is  not  discussed  in  the  Final 
EIS. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and 
policies),  the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to 
the  Conger  Mountain  WSA  were  considered  but  are 
not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  286 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  20  acres  of  mineral- 
related  surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Given 
this  new  scenario,  the  impacts  of  direct  disturbance 
of  vegetation  would  be  reduced  and  would  not  be  signi- 
ficant with  any  of  the  alternatives  (less  than  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  WSA).  There  are  no  threatened,  endan- 
gered or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  spe- 
cies known  to  occur  within  the  WSA.  In  any  event, 
BLM  would  conduct  site-specific  clearances  of  poten- 
tially disturbed  areas  and  consult  with  FWS  concern- 
ing impacts  on  threatened  or  endangered  plant  spe- 
cies. Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  for  the  Conger  Mountain  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  live  waters  or  aqui- 
fers and  only  one  spring  in  the  Conger  Mountain  WSA. 

3.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
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They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would 
disturb  wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  Conger  Moun- 
tain WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of  animal  spe- 
cies, but  populations  are  low  and  no  one  species  can 
be  described  as  abundant.  Two  endangered  and  seven 
other  special  status  species  may  be  found  in  the  WSA. 
Only  20  acres  of  disturbance  are  expected  in  the  WSA 
as  a result  of  well  drilling.  Disturbance  would  be  tem- 
porary (3  to  6 months)  and  wildlife  habitats  would 
not  be  permanently  affected.  There  are  no  existing  or 
proposed  improvements  for  wildlife  habitat.  Use  of 
ORVs  is  limited  to  the  5 miles  of  ways  in  the  WSA  and 
generally  occurs  in  association  with  other  recrea- 
tional activities.  Recreation  use  is  low  (estimated 
163  visitor  days  use  per  year).  Given  these  con- 
ditions, potential  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  and  popu- 
lations are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the 
Final  EIS. 

4.  Forest  Resources:  The  only  forest  resources  in  the 
WSA  are  12,852  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  woodland. 
Demand  is  low  and  approximately  78  percent  of  the 
acreage  is  unsuitable  for  harvest  because  of  slopes  in 
excess  of  30  percent  and  limited  access.  For  these 
reasons,  impacts  on  forest  resources  are  not  signifi- 
cant issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  Wild  Horses:  Approximately  60  wild  horses  use 
the  WSA.  Because  wild  horses  would  remain  in  the 
WSA  with  any  of  the  alternatives  and  developments  is 
not  projected,  impacts  on  wild  horses  are  not  signifi- 
cant issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

6.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, only  20  acres  of  surface  disturbance  are  pro- 
jected for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore,  visual 
resources  would  not  be  significantly  affected.  Visual 
resources  are  not  addressed  in  the  Final  EIS  as  a sepa- 
rate topic,  but  are  addressed  in  relation  to  natural- 
ness in  the  Wilderness  Values  sections. 

7.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be 
destroyed  by  surface-disturbing  projects,  use  of  ve- 
hicles, or  vandalism.  However,  only  two  cultural  re- 
source sites  have  been  recorded  in  the  WSA.  Only  20 
acres  of  mineral-related  surface  disturbance  is  pro- 
jected. Visitation  is  light  (163  visitor  days  per  year) 
and  vehicle  use  is  mainly  limited  to  the  5 miles  of 
ways  inside  the  WSA.  Additionally,  inventories  for 
the  purpose  of  site  recordation  and  mitigation  of  im- 
pacts would  take  place  prior  to  any  surface  disturb- 
ance in  the  future.  Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on 
cultural  resources  are  not  significant  issues  for  the 
Conger  Mountain  WSA. 


8.  Recreation:  The  public  has  expressed  concern  that 
wilderness  designation  would  change  recreational  use 
from  motorized  to  primitive  or,  conversely,  that 
without  wilderness  designation  motorized  recreation 
will  eliminate  or  reduce  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation.  Recreational  use  of  the  Conger  Mountain 
WSA  is  estimated  as  only  163  visitor  days  per  year. 
Vehicle  use  is  mainly  restricted  by  terrain  to  the  5 
miles  of  ways  or  to  washes  inside  the  WSA.  There- 
fore, impacts  on  recreation  use  would  not  be  signifi- 
cant and  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

9.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  no  existing  or  anticipated  mineral  develop- 
ments or  proposals  for  lands  or  realty  activities 
which  would  be  impaired  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation.  Because  no  economic  developments  are 
expected,  and  because  recreational  use  is  only  163 
visitor  days  per  year,  impacts  on  economic  condi- 
tions are  not  significant  issues  for  ananlysis  in  the 
Final  EIS. 

• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Conger  Mountain  WSA 
are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  mineral  and  energy  resources  explora- 
tion. 

3.  Impacts  on  livestock  management,  including  preda- 
tor control  and  vehicle  access  for  management. 

4.  Impacts  on  Air  Force  operations. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  centered  mainly  on  the  inventory  phase 
of  the  wilderness  review  and  questions  on  BLM's 
assessment  of  the  value  of  wilderness  vs.  other 
resource  values. 

Refer  to  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  com- 
ments applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide 
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analysis  and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  8,  for  responses 
to  specific  comments  about  Conger  Mountain  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

An  alternative  that  would  add  State  land  acreage  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  WSA  (T.  18  S.,  R.  17  W.,  sec. 
36)  while  deleting  other  small  areas,  a net  deletion  of 
about  640  acres,  was  suggested  by  the  public  during 
the  public  comment  period  for  the  Draft  EIS. 

State  land  is  not  included  in  the  wilderness  study  (re- 
fer to  the  response  to  General  Comment  6.4).  The  pro- 
posed additions  and  deletions  would  not  result  in  im- 
pacts appreciably  different  from  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative  and  would  not  offer  major  distinctions 
beyond  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS.  No 
additional  alternatives  were  identified  for  this  WSA 
during  scoping  or  public  comment,  other  than  those 
analyzed. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Two  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action);  and  (2)  All 
Wilderness  (20,400  acres).  A description  of  BLM's 
management  practices  with  each  alternative  follows. 
Where  management  intentions  have  not  been  clearly 
identified,  assumptions  are  made  based  on  manage- 
ment projections  under  each  alternative.  These  as- 
sumptions are  indicated  in  each  case.  The  projected 
BLM  management  actions  described  in  the  Introduction 
to  Volume  II  are  also  applicable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action) 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  20,400-acre  Con- 
ger Mountain  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress 
as  part  of  the  NWPS.  Although  BLM’s  land  use  plans 
are  regularly  updated,  it  is  projected  that  the  area 
would  continue  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
Warm  Springs  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987b).  The  two  sec- 
tions (1,280  acres)  of  State  land  in  the  WSA  (refer 
to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I)  have  not  been 
identified  in  the  RMP  for  special  Federal  acquisition 
through  exchange  or  purchase. 


• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

All  20,400  acres  would  remain  open  to  mineral 
location,  leasing,  and  sale.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  fu- 
ture mining  claims.  There  are  no  mining  claims  in 
the  area  at  present.  Development  would  be  regu- 
lated by  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guide- 
lines (43  CFR  3809)  without  concern  for  wilder- 
ness values.  There  are  no  leases  in  the  WSA.  Fu- 
ture leases  could  be  developed  under  Category  1 
(standard  stipulations)  on  the  entire  WSA.  Al- 
though minerals  would  be  managed  as  described 
above,  only  oil  and  gas  exploration  is  projected  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Oil  and  gas  development 
and  locatable  mineral  exploration  or  development 
are  not  projected  because  the  level  of  known  re- 
sources and  the  probability  of  their  development 
are  too  low  to  support  a development  assumption. 
Refer  to  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I for  an  explanation 
of  the  mineral  and  energy  resources  exploration 
and  development  projections. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  (an 
estimated  1,722  AUMs)  in  the  WSA  would  contin- 
ue as  authorized  in  the  Warm  Springs  RMP.  Use  of 
the  existing  spring  development  would  continue. 
No  additional  rangeland  developments  are  propos- 
ed. A wild  horse  herd  of  60  animals  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  WSA. 

The  entire  WSA  acreage  (including  the  5 miles  of 
existing  vehicular  ways)  would  be  open  to  use, 
and  new  access  routes  for  development  would  be 
allowed.  Vehicular  use  would  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted by  terrain  to  existing  roads,  ways,  and 
washes. 

Two  USAF  tracking  stations  (HAMOTS)  would  re- 
main in  the  WSA. 

The  entire  area  would  be  open  to  woodland  product 
harvest.  There  is  only  limited  harvest  of  forest 
products  at  the  present  time.  Increased  harvests 
are  not  projected  because  of  low  demand  and 
steep  terrain. 

The  area  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV, 
where  changes  may  subordinate  the  landscape 
character,  but  must  reflect  what  could  be  a 
natural  occurrence  in  the  area. 
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T.  17  S. 


T.  18  S. 


T.  19  S. 


R.  17  W. 


R.  16  W. 
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• Action  Scenario 

It  is  projected  that  implementation  of  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  result  in 
approximately  20  acres  of  surface  disturbance  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Geophysical  operations 
would  be  conducted  throughout  the  WSA  to  deter- 
mine the  possible  location  of  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tory wells.  It  is  anticipated  that  two  wells  would 
be  drilled  to  determine  the  potential  of  structures 
beneath  the  WSA.  The  location  of  these  wells  is 
speculative,  but  it  is  projected  that  they  would  be 
drilled  on  the  flat  land  areas  surrounding  Conger 
Mountain. 

Up  to  10  acres  would  be  disturbed  by  each  well 
and  3 miles  of  access  road.  An  average  of  10 
employees  would  operate  each  well  for  a 3 to  6 
month  period.  Each  area  would  be  reclaimed  fol- 
lowing abandonment.  It  is  projected  that  3 to  5 
years  would  be  needed  for  successful  reclama- 
tion. 

No  locatable  mineral  exploration  or  development 
is  anticipated  in  the  WSA  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. No  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed 
improvement  projects  are  planned. 

The  entire  WSA  would  be  available  for  mineral 
leasing  (Category  1)  and  open  to  mineral  location. 
Therefore,  mineral  exploration  and  development 
may  occur  in  the  long  term  as  well  as  in  the  short 
term.  The  degree  of  development  over  the  long 
term  is  unknown. 

No  disturbance  is  projected  from  ORV  activity  be- 
cause of  terrain  constraints.  Recreation  use  is 
projected  to  increase  over  the  current  estimated 
use  of  163  annual  visitor  days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 
percent  per  year.  About  50  percent  of  the  use 
involves  vehicular  access  on  5 miles  of  existing 
ways. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  20,400  acres 
of  the  Conger  Mountain  WSA  would  be  designated  by 
an  act  of  Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map 
2).  The  WSA  would  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
BLM’s  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual 
8560)  to  preserve  its  wilderness  character. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 


lar WSA.  Based  on  this  policy,  it  is  projected  that 
State  lands  would  remain  under  existing  ownership. 
There  are  two  State  sections  (1,280  acres)  within 
the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3).  There  are 
no  private  or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The  fig- 
ures and  acreages  given  with  this  alternative  are  for 
Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  20,400  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  sale.  There  are 
no  mining  claims  in  the  WSA.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  future  mining  claims  that  may  be  deter- 
mined valid.  Development  would  be  regulated  by 
unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43 
CFR  3809),  with  consideration  given  to  wilder- 
ness values.  Exploration  or  development  of  locat- 
able minerals  is  not  expected  because  of  low 
levels  of  known  resources  and  low  potential  for 
development  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  There 
are  no  leases  in  the  WSA  and  future  leasing  would 
not  be  allowed.  Therefore,  leasable  mineral  explor- 
ation or  production  would  not  occur. 

The  estimated  1,722  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  re- 
main available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted. 
The  use  and  maintenance  of  one  spring  develop- 
ment could  continue  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
past,  based  on  practical  necessity  and  reasonable- 
ness. A wild  horse  herd  of  60  animals  would  be 
maintained  in  the  WSA. 

The  entire  20,400-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for:  (1)  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560  provisions:  or  (2)  for  occasional  and 
short-term  vehicular  access  approved  by  BLM  for 
maintenance  of  approved  livestock  developments. 
About  5 miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways  would 
not  be  available  for  vehicular  use  except  as  indi- 
cated above. 

Two  USAF  tracking  stations  (HAMOTS)  would  be 
removed  from  the  WSA. 

Visual  resources  would  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  VRM  Class  I standards,  which  generally 
allow  for  only  natural  ecological  change. 
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• Action  Scenario 

No  surface  disturbance  is  projected  following  wil- 
derness designation.  New  mineral  leases  or  min- 
ing claims  would  not  be  allowed.  Therefore,  no 
locatable  or  leasable  mineral  resource  explora- 
tion or  development  would  occur.  No  rangeland, 
wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improvement  pro- 
jects are  planned  following  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

No  disturbance  would  occur  from  ORV  activity 
due  to  management  and  terrain  constraints.  Prim- 
itive recreation  use  would  increase  above  the 
current  use  of  about  82  annual  visitor  days  at  a 
rate  of  2 to  7 percent  annually. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 presents  the  environmental  consequences  of 
alternatives. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  (as  required  by  CEQ  guidelines).  It 
also  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
wide analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  Envi- 
ronmental Consequences  of  Alternatives  section  for 
this  WSA. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

This  WSA  contains  approximately  20,400  acres  of 
public  land;  this  acreage  meets  the  size  requirements 
set  by  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  WSA  is  approximately 
6 miles  wide  (east  to  west)  and  9 miles  long. 

• Naturalness 

Approximately  5 miles  of  ways  within  the  WSA  were 
found  to  be  substantially  unnoticeable  during  the  BLM 
Intensive  Wilderness  Inventory.  There  is  one  spring 
development.  The  entire  WSA  meets  the  naturalness 
criteria  for  wilderness  designation. 


• Solitude 

Topographic  screening  is  provided  by  the  general  vari- 
ety in  topography.  There  are  over  a dozen  small  can- 
yons penetrating  the  WSA  from  the  perimeter  that 
shield  hikers  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  others. 
Elevations  within  the  WSA  vary  between  5,200  and 
8,100  feet.  Vegetation  adequate  to  provide  screening 
is  relatively  sparse  in  most  of  the  WSA,  with  pinyon- 
juniper  found  only  above  the  7,000-foot  level. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  WSA  (14,280 
acres)  meets  the  standard  for  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  set  by  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  Cow- 
boy Pass  road  to  the  north  would  be  visible  from  with- 
in the  WSA,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  traffic  ad- 
versely affects  solitude;  however,  this  road  is  light- 
ly traveled. 

Approximately  30  percent  (6,120  acres)  of  the  WSA 
does  not  have  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
because  of  sparse,  low-growing  vegetation  and  rela- 
tively flat  topography. 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  within  the  South  Range 
of  the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The 
South  Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west  from 
the  Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within  Nevada. 
This  is  one  of  the  nation's  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,000  aircraft  including  all  types  of  tac- 
tical fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area.  Approximately 
100  to  150  (conservative  estimate)  aircraft  flights 
occur  per  day  over  the  South  Range  6 days  per  week. 
Flights  occur  as  low  as  100  feet  above  the  ground  sur- 
face. Speeds  are  subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern 
portion  of  the  test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah, 
where  supersonic  speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest 
use  areas  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  test  range 
but  occasional  use  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Conger 
Mountain  WSA  (Davies,  1985).  Aircraft  occasionally 
fly  directly  over  the  WSA,  and  these  overflights  can 
be  a source  of  annoyance  to  visitors  seeking  solitude. 
Most  of  these  overflights  are  not  directly  over  the 
WSA  and  are  subsonic  in  this  area.  Military  flights 
are  occasional  off-site  intrusions  (sight  and  sound) 
that  detract  from,  but  do  not  eliminate,  the  overall 
opportunities  for  solitude. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

As  discussed  in  the  Recreation  section,  no  activities 
were  found  to  have  outstanding  opportunities.  The 
quality  of  recreational  opportunities  overall  in  the 
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WSA  is  less  than  outstanding  and  does  not  meet  the 
standards  for  opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined 
recreation  as  set  by  the  Wilderness  Act. 

• Special  Features 

The  only  special  feature  identified  during  BLM  Inten- 
sive Wilderness  Inventory  is  the  herd  of  60  wild 
horses  that  roam  in  the  WSA.  While  many  areas  in  the 
western  states  have  wild  horse  herds,  actual  sight- 
ings by  the  casual  visitor  are  a relatively  rare  occur- 
rence. 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  iden- 
tified as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could 
be  considered  special  features.  There  are  two  animal 
species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  listed  as  en- 
dangered or  threatened.  There  are  seven  other  spe- 
cial status  animal  species  and  one  special  status  plant 
species  located  in  the  WSA.  Refer  to  the  Vegetation 
and  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species  sections 
for  additional  information. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  and  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon 
woodland  and  saltbrush-greasewood.  Refer  to  the 
Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species  section 
for  more  discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types.  The 
ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by  this  WSA  are 
compared  with  existing  and  other  potential  NWPS 
units  in  the  Wilderness  Values  section  in  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality  in  the  WSA  is  generally  good  to  excellent. 
The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  in  a PSD  Class  II  area 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended. 
Panoramas  of  the  Great  Basin  blockfaulted  mountains 
are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  generally  excellent  air 
clarity.  The  WSA  is  in  an  area  with  the  highest  visual 
range  (70+  miles)  in  the  United  States  (EPA,  1979). 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  in  west-central  Utah,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Basin  and  Range  Physio- 
graphic Province.  This  area  varies  in  elevation  from 


5,200  to  8,070  feet  and  is  characterized  by  a series 
of  generally  north-south  trending  blockfaulted  moun- 
tain ranges  and  sedimentary  basins.  Numerous  Ceno- 
zoic  volcanic  features  (often  associated  with  block- 
faulting)  are  present  and  also  constitute  prominent 
landforms.  Conger  Range  is  an  average  example  of  the 
blockfaulted  mountains  characteristic  of  the  Great 
Basin.  This  current  topography,  however,  represents 
only  a late  state  in  the  geologic  history  of  the  area. 
Prior  to  Basin  and  Range  faulting,  the  rocks  of  this 
region  were  folded,  faulted,  and  thrust  eastward  by 
compressional  forces  from  the  west.  Thousands  of 
feet  of  generally  shallow  water  carbonates  and  clas- 
sics were  deposited  here.  A major  uplift  during  the 
Mesozoic  (Sevier  orogeny)  stripped  away  deposits  as 
old  as  Ordovician  from  western  Utah.  Exposed  bed- 
rock in  the  WSA  consists  mostly  of  carbonate  rocks 
of  Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian  ages,  with  some 
Mesozoic  sediments  (Hintze,  1985).  High  angle  faults 
and  thrust  faults  are  abundant  and  well  exposed 
throughout  the  area.  The  WSA’s  topography  is  an  aver- 
age example  of  Basin  and  Range  relief.  The  Confusion 
Range  rises  above  the  surrounding  valleys,  trending 
generally  north  to  south  along  blockfault  planes.  Be- 
cause these  are  blockfaulted  mountains,  foothills  are 
generally  absent,  and  a moderate  contrast  exists  be- 
tween mountains  and  adjacent  valleys. 

Soils 

There  are  two  general  soil  associations  in  this  WSA. 
One  association  is  comprised  of  soils  with  shallow, 
moderate  to  strongly  alkaline  and  extremely  cobbly, 
loam,  clay  loam,  and  silt  loam  textures.  They  are 
developed  from  residuum  from  igneous  and  sedimen- 
tary material.  The  other  is  comprised  of  very  deep, 
gravelly  loams,  sandy  loams,  and  loamy  sands.  They 
are  calcareous,  moderately  alkaline,  and  formed  in 
alluvium  derived  dominantly  from  limestone. 

The  entire  20,400  acres  within  the  WSA  are  in  the 
slight  erosion  condition  class  with  no  serious  erosion 
problems.  Erosion  condition  class  is  based  on  soil  sur- 
face factors  (refer  to  the  Glossary).  Normal  annual 
soil  loss  in  this  condition  class  would  approximate 
12,240  cubic  yards  or  0.6  cubic  yard  per  acre.  Rec- 
lamation potential  varies  from  site  to  site.  Generally, 
the  areas  with  strongly  alkaline  cobbly  loam  soils 
have  lower  reclamation  potential  than  do  the  sandy  or 
silt  loams.  Areas  dominated  by  sagebrush  and  grasses 
have  greater  reclamation  potential  than  do  the 
steeper  slopes  dominated  by  pinyon-juniper. 
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Vegetation  including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  within  the  Bonneville 
Basin  section  of  the  Great  Basin  Division  of  the  Inter- 
mountain Region  (Cronquist,  Holmgren,  Holmgren,  and 
Reveal,  1972).  In  general,  the  vegetation  is  typical  of 
the  other  mountain  ranges  in  the  basin.  Existing  vege- 
tation types  found  in  the  WSA  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  only  riparian  vegetation  in  the  WSA  is  associated 
with  Willow  Springs. 


Table  2 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Utah  Juniper 

12,852 

63 

Shadscale,  horsebrush-cheatgrass 

2,040 

10 

Sagebrush 

5.508 

11 

Total  20,400 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM,  1987b 


No  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  are  known 
to  occur  in  the  WSA.  Crvptantha  compacta.  a Cate- 
gory 2 candidate  plant  species,  possibly  occurs  in  the 
WSA.  Refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  further 
information. 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  located  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain Sagebrush  Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the 
Bailey-Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978). 
The  PNV  types  of  the  WSA  are  listed  on  Table  3. 


Table  3 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 


Percent 

PNV  Type 

Acres 

of  WSA 

Pinyon-juniper  woodland 

14,688 

72 

Saltbush-greasewood 

5.712 

_2fl 

Total  20,400 

100 

Source:  USDI,  USGS.  1978. 


Water  Resources 

Willow  Springs  is  the  only  water  source  within  the 
WSA.  It  has  been  developed  by  BLM  and  produces  a 
low  volume  of  water.  Skunk  Spring  and  Conger 
Spring,  located  adjacent  to  and  near  the  WSA,  respec- 
tively, have  also  been  developed  by  BLM.  Table  4 
shows  flow  and  present  use  for  these  three  springs. 
Water  quality  standards  have  not  been  set  for  these 
springs.  Until  standards  are  set,  BLM  will  manage 


them  as  Class  4,  which  protects  water  quality  for 
stockwatering  purposes.  This  WSA  is  located  in  the 
western  Great  Salt  Lake  subbasin  of  the  Great  Basin 
hydrologic  region.  It  is  relatively  dry.  The  State  Engi- 
neer has  declared  all  perennial  water  sources  in  the 
area  as  fully  appropriated  (UDNRE,  DWR,  1988).  How- 
ever, intermittent  washes  are  open  to  appropriation. 
Each  application  would  be  examined  for  possible  inter- 
ference problems  and  speculative  nature.  No  applica- 
tions for  washes  in  the  WSA  are  pending. 


Table  4 

Water  Availability 


Flow  in  Gallons 

Spring 

Per  Minute 

Use 

Willow 

1 -2 

Wild  horses,  antelope,  and  sheep 

Skunk* 

3-4 

Wild  horses,  antelope,  and  sheep 

Conger* 

7-8 

Wild  horses,  antelope,  and  sheep 

Source:  BLM  File  Data. 


^Located  outside  the  WSA. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Volume  I for  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  SAI  rating  system.  The  energy  and  mineral 
resources  rating  summary  is  given  in  Table  5. 

Table  5 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Rating 


Resource 

Favorability* 

Certainty^ 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

f 2 

c2 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

f 1 

cl 

Little  to  none 

Geothermal 

f 2 

cl 

Low  temperature  resource 

Beryllium 

f 2 

cl 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

» 2 

cl 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 

Source:  SAI,  1982;  USDI,  BLM  1987d. 


•Favorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (f  1 - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

bThe  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  beryllium,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tungsten  that  are  currently  listed  as  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  (USDoD,  1988). 
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• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  Known  deposits  of  leasable  minerals  in 
the  WSA.  There  are  no  current  exploration,  drilling, 
or  mining  activities  for  leasable  minerals  occurring  in 
the  WSA. 

• Oil  and  Gas 

Based  on  geographic  location,  this  WSA  has  a geo- 
logic favorability  for  occurrences  of  small  depos- 
its of  oil  and  gas.  It  has,  therefore,  been  rated  f2, 
and  has  a potential  for  less  than  10  million  barrels 
of  oil  or  less  than  60  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  (SAI,  1982).  Because  of  the  geologic  struc- 
ture and  hydrocarbon  maturity  (Molenaar  et  al., 
1983;  USDI,  BLM,  1987d),  there  is  a low  degree 
of  certainty  (c2)  for  the  deposit  to  exist.  Current- 
ly, there  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA.  The 
entire  WSA  is  in  oil  and  gas  leasing  Category  1, 
open  to  leasing  with  standard  stipulations. 

• Geothermal 

A favorability  for  small,  low-temperature  geo- 
thermal occurrences  (f2)  exists  with  a very  low 
degree  of  certainty  (cl).  Because  of  the  low  tem- 
peratures, this  resource  could  probably  be  used 
only  for  direct  heating,  and  most  likely  would  be 
uneconomic  to  extract.  There  are  no  geothermal 
leases  in  the  WSA. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  deposits  of  locatable  minerals  ex- 
isting in  the  WSA.  Potential  is  difficult  to  determine 
because  little  or  no  exploration  has  occurred.  Cur- 
rently there  are  no  mining  claims  in  the  WSA. 

• Beryllium,  Tungsten,  Lead,  and  Zinc 

The  carbonate  host  rocks  and  blockfaulting  pro- 
vide a favorable  environment  for  small-sized  de- 
posits (f2)  with  a very  low  degree  of  certainty 
(cl)  for  tungsten,  beryllium,  lead,  and  zinc.  Up  to 
50,000  metric  tons  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  500  met- 
ric tons  of  tungsten  could  occur  within  the  WSA. 
Associated  minerals  could  include  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  in  minor  amounts. 


• Uranium 

There  is  a less  than  favorable  (fl)  environment 
for  uranium  deposits,  with  a very  low  (cl)  de- 
gree of  certainty. 

• Salable  Minerals 

There  are  no  commercial  deposits  of  salable  minerals 
in  the  WSA.  There  are  scattered  deposits  of  sand,  gra- 
vel, and  limestone.  However,  sand  and  gravel  are 
common  in  the  area,  and  there  are  deposits  closer  to 
existing  and  possible  future  market  areas.  Low 
prices,  high  transportation  costs,  and  large  State- 
wide reserves  usually  limit  these  materials  to  local 
markets.  Generally,  no  demand  is  foreseen  for  salable 
minerals  in  the  WSA. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  provides  habitat  for  a vari- 
ety of  animal  species.  There  are  51  mammal  species, 
103  bird  species,  14  reptile  species,  and  one  amphib- 
ian species  that  inhabit  the  area  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  Although  a great  diversity  exists,  no  one 
species  could  be  described  as  abundant. 

There  are  approximately  10  deer  and  15  antelope 
found  in  the  WSA  year-round;  20  deer  are  found  in 
the  WSA  during  the  winter  only. 

There  is  no  Federally  designated  critical  habitat  in- 
side the  WSA  boundaries.  There  are  approximately 
16,000  acres  of  high  priority  winter  range  for  mule 
deer  (Herd  Unit  62B)  and  1,800  acres  of  high  priority 
yearlong  habitat  for  pronghorn  antelope  (West  Desert 
Herd  Unit).  In  addition,  there  are  1,900  acres  of  year- 
long habitat  for  chukar  partridge  inside  the  WSA. 
These  habitats  are  lightly  used  at  the  present  time 
because  of  low  population  numbers. 

Two  endangered  species,  bald  eagle  and  peregrine 
falcon,  and  one  BLM  sensitive  species,  golden  eagle, 
are  found  in  the  WSA.  Six  Category  2 candidate  spe- 
cies could  occur  in  the  WSA.  These  are  the  ferrugi- 
nous hawk,  long-billed  curlew,  Swainson’s  hawk, 
western  snowy  plover,  white-faced  ibis,  and  the  Swa- 
sey  Spring  pocket  gopher.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Swasey  Spring  gopher,  these  species  are  birds  that 
frequent  areas  throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  other 
parts  of  the  western  United  States.  Refer  to  Appendix 
4 in  Volume  I for  details. 
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Most  of  the  area  inside  the  WSA  is  considered  crucial 
yearlong  habitat  for  the  golden  eagle.  This  indicates 
that  golden  eagles  may  nest  inside  the  WSA.  A major 
raptor  nesting  area  is  located  outside,  but  adjacent  to 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  WSA. 

There  are  no  existing  wildlife  improvements  within 
the  WSA  and  none  are  planned. 

Forest  Resources 

There  are  approximately  12,852  acres  identified  as 
woodland  vegetation  type  within  the  WSA,  predomi- 
nantly juniper  with  some  pinyon  pine.  Of  that  total, 
approximately  10,000  acres  are  unsuitable  for  har- 
vest operations  because  of  slopes  in  excess  of  30 
percent,  which  prohibit  economic  recovery  of  the  re- 
source. The  2,852  suitable  acres  could  produce  about 
26,254  cords  of  fuelwood  and  2,568  fence  posts.  No 
commercial  demand  for  woodland  products  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  WSA.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
commercial  use  being  made  of  the  woodland  products 
in  this  area  nor  have  there  been  any  permits  issued 
for  woodland  products  from  BLM's  office.  Some 
limited  harvesting  has  taken  place  by  local  ranchers. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

Portions  of  two  sheep  allotments  are  within  the  WSA. 
Seventy  to  eighty  percent  of  the  WSA  is  usable  by 
livestock  and  provide  an  estimated  1,722  AUMs. 
Refer  to  Table  6 for  allotment  information. 

Improvements  consist  of  one  spring  development  in 
the  Skunk  Springs  allotment.  No  additional  range 
improvements  are  proposed.  There  are  several 
existing  ways  used  extensively  by  livestock  opera- 
tors for  access  to  sheep  camps  and  hauling  water.  Ten 


sheep  camps  are  located  inside  or  along  the  boun- 
daries of  the  WSA.  Four  sheep  campsites  are  located 
within  the  portion  of  the  WSA  that  overlaps  the 
Browns  Wash  allotment.  One  of  these  is  about  0.5 
mile  inside  the  WSA  and  three  are  along  the  western 
boundary.  Six  camp  locations  are  in  the  Skunk  Springs 
allotment  portion  of  the  WSA.  Three  are  along  the 
eastern  and  northern  boundary,  two  along  existing 
ways  approximately  1.5  miles  into  Red  Gulch,  and  one 
is  in  T.  18  S.,  R.  16  W.,  sec.  5.  BLM  also  uses  ways 
to  supervise  livestock  operations  and  conduct  range 
studies. 

APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  BLM  grazing  allot- 
ments that  comprise  the  WSA.  In  1986  two  coyotes 
were  taken  by  fixed-wing  aircraft  from  the  allot- 
ments in  and  surrounding  the  WSA  (USDA,  APHIS 
1988).  The  WSA  comprises  24  and  59  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  two  allotments.  It  is  not  known  if  the 
predators  were  actually  taken  within  the  WSA.  There 
were  no  confirmed  livestock  losses  for  1986  in  these 
allotments. 

There  are  approximately  60  wild  horses  whose  use  is 
well  distributed  throughout  this  WSA.  BLM  plans  to 
maintain  about  70  wild  horses  in  the  Conger  Moun- 
tains. 

Visual  Resources 

The  north  and  west  slopes  of  the  WSA  are  gently 
rolling  tan  hills  dotted  with  dark-green  juniper  and 
scattered  pinyon  trees.  The  southern  and  eastern 
slopes  are  much  steeper,  with  light-gray  limestone 
outcrops.  Pinyon-juniper  woodland  is  interspersed 
along  the  lower  slopes  and  on  the  plateau  above  the 
outcrop. 


Table  6 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 

Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

Skunk  Spring 

37,661 

8,970 

1,540 

801 

22  Cattle 

05/16-10/15 

2 

1 ,362  Sheep 

11/09-04/15 

Browns  Wash 

26,112 

15,430 

2,608 

921 

2,608  Sheep 

11/01-03/31 

1 

Total 

63,773 

24,400 

4,148 

1,722 

3 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1987b. 
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Ninety-seven  percent  (19,788  acres)  of  the  WSA  is 
Class  B scenery.  This  rating  is  based  on  the  variety 
in  landform,  vegetation,  and  color.  The  remaining  3 
percent  (612  acres)  of  this  WSA  is  Class  C scenery. 
These  lands  consist  primarily  of  flats  and  benchlands, 
having  little  variation  in  landform,  color,  or  vegeta- 
tion. The  entire  WSA  is  rated  as  VRM  Class  IV,  where 
changes  may  subordinate  the  landscape  character,  but 
must  reflect  what  could  be  natural  occurrence  in  the 
area. 

Cultural  Resources 

There  has  been  no  cultural  resource  inventory  con- 
ducted in  the  WSA.  As  of  1988,  BLM  cultural  re- 
source site  maps  and  records  show  that  two  prehis- 
toric sites  have  been  recorded  in  adjacent  areas  but 
no  sites  are  known  to  occur  inside  the  WSA.  The  WSA 
has  a medium  potential  for  camp  and  cave  sites  and 
good  potential  for  finding  sites  associated  with  hunt- 
ing and  wild-food  gathering. 

There  are  no  known  potential  National  Register  sites 
or  nominations  in  the  WSA. 

Ranchers  and  sheepherders  have  long  used  the  WSA; 
however,  there  are  no  recorded  historical  sites. 

Recreation 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  a remote  mountain  range 
in  the  West  Desert.  Recreation  resources  and  subse- 
quent recreation  use  are  limited.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 163  visitor  days  of  use  attributed  to  recrea- 
tion in  the  area.  Of  these,  98  visitor  days  are  attrib- 
uted to  hunting,  33  days  to  collecting  of  fossils,  and 
32  days  to  zoological  sightseeing  (primarily  wild 
horses).  ORV  use  is  restricted  by  steep  terrain  and 
topography  to  the  existing  5 miles  of  ways  and  gener- 
ally occurs  in  association  with  other  recreational 
activities.  As  much  as  50  percent  of  the  use  involves 
vehicular  access. 

There  are  no  recreation  facilities  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  WSA.  Roads  that  form  the  WSA  boundaries  pro- 
vide access  to  the  area.  In  addition  to  the  ways,  there 
are  numerous  livestock  and  wild  horse  trails  that  can 
be  used  for  access. 

Fifteen  recreational  opportunities  were  evaluated  for 
their  quality  in  the  WSA.  Thirteen  recreational  oppor- 
tunities were  found  to  exist  in  varying  degrees.  No 
activities  were  found  to  have  outstanding  quality. 


Rockhounding,  horseback  riding,  and  wildlife  observa- 
tion were  determined  to  be  of  average  quality.  The 
remaining  10  recreational  activities  considered  were 
determined  to  have  below  average  quality  due  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  size  and  configura- 
tion of  the  area,  lack  of  water,  lack  of  destinations 
and  distinctive  features,  low  scenic  quality,  or  mini- 
mal wildlife  numbers. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
two  State  sections  (1,280  acres).  There  are  no  pri- 
vate or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The  current 
policy  of  the  State  is  to  maximize  economic  returns 
from  State  lands  and  to  reserve  its  position  regarding 
exchange  of  in-held  lands  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I). 
In  1986,  the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No. 

1 opposing  any  additional  wilderness  designation  in 
Utah  and  urging  that  State  lands  not  be  exchanged  out 
of  wilderness  areas.  Both  in-held  State  sections  are 
under  grazing  permits,  and  grazing  is  the  only  cur- 
rent activity  on  these  lands. 

The  Millard  County  Master  Plan  (Paul  Nelsen  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  1981)  does  not  specifically  address  wilder- 
ness. The  county  believes  that  Federal  lands  in  the 
county  should  be  generally  utilized  to  their  greatest 
economic  potential  under  a multiple-use  concept. 

The  Millard  County  Commission  has  endorsed  the 
Consolidated  Local  Government  Response  to  Wilder- 
ness (Utah  Counties,  1986)  that  opposes  wilderness 
designation  of  BLM  lands  in  Utah. 

The  current  BLM  planning  document  for  the  Conger 
Mountain  WSA  is  the  Warm  Springs  RMP  (USDI,  BLM, 
1987b).  Wilderness  is  not  addressed  in  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP.  However,  wilderness  designation  is 
part  of  BLM  multiple-use  concept.  The  BLM  land  use 
plan  is  linked  to  the  Statewide  Wilderness  EIS  through 
inclusion  of  the  present  plan  as  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative. 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range  of  the 
USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  Air  Force's 
(1987)  position  is  that  low-level  military  overflights 
of  the  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range,  including  the 
Conger  Mountain  WSA,  would  continue  with  or  with- 
out wilderness  designation. 

There  are  two  USAF  HAMOTS  sites  in  the  central  part 
of  the  WSA.  HAMOTS  facilities  consist  of  24-foot 
high  antennas  with  associated  braces,  solar  panels, 
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and  batteries.  HAMOTS  provides  for  radar-tracking 
of  air  launched  cruise  missiles.  There  are  several 
such  sites  in  the  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range  (west- 
ern Utah  and  eastern  Nevada).  Rights-of-way  for  the 
facilities  were  issued  in  1985.  The  temporary  rights- 
of-way  were  issued  for  up  to  3 years,  and  can  be  re- 
newed. Access  to  the  HAMOTS  sites  is  limited  to  walk- 
ing or  by  helicopter.  The  facilities  are  considered  to 
be  nonimpairing  under  interim  wilderness  manage- 
ment, but  BLM  has  stipulated  that  they  would  be  re- 
moved if  the  WSA  is  designated  wilderness. 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  Conger  Mountain  WSA  is  located  in  Millard  County 
approximately  50  miles  west  of  Delta,  Utah. 

From  1970  to  1980,  the  population  of  Millard  County 
grew  by  approximately  28.4  percent  to  9,050.  A 
major  portion  of  the  Millard  County  population  lives 
in  Delta  and  Fillmore.  Table  7 presents  baseline  and 
projected  population  data  for  Millard  County.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  1980  and  1987,  the  population 
increased  to  about  10,415.  Population  projections  for 
the  county  indicate  that  the  number  of  people  living  in 
Millard  County  in  the  year  2010  will  be  about  12,900 
for  about  a 43-percent  increase  over  1980  levels 
(Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987). 

Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 


Millard 

County 

1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

Employment 

9,050 

3,645 

1 1,000 
5,500 

1 1,600 
6,000 

12,900 

6,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget.  1987. 


• Employment 

Table  7 shows  the  baseline  and  projected  total  employ- 
ment growth  for  the  county  to  the  year  2010.  The 
government  sector  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is  the 
most  important  in  terms  of  employment  in  the  Millard 
County  economy.  Farm  employment  makes  up  about 
26  percent  of  the  total  employment  in  the  county.  The 
Intermountain  Power  Project  contributes  significant- 
ly to  employment,  while  mining  has  been  declining  in 
recent  years. 

Millard  County  is  part  of  the  Central  MCD.  Table  8 
shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  employment 


by  source  for  MCD  to  the  year  2010.  In  1980,  the 
leading  employment  sectors  for  the  MCD  were  govern- 
ment (21  percent),  agriculture  (20  percent),  and 
trade  (14  percent).  Mining  provided  approximately  4 
percent  of  the  direct  employment  in  the  MCD.  It  is 
projected  that  by  the  year  2010,  employment  in  the 
MCD  will  increase  by  approximately  58  percent. 
Trade  will  incrrease  to  17  percent  and  services  to  12 
percent  of  the  total,  while  government  will  decline  to 
17  percent,  agriculture  to  11  percent,  and  mining  to 
3 percent  of  the  total. 


Table  8 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3,500 

3,600 

3,800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

2,200 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

Transportation,  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3,400 

4,000 

4,900 

Rnance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1 ,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.278 

2.800 

3-300 

4.1QQ 

Totals 

1 8,400 

21,800 

25,000 

29,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


alncludes  Juab,  Millard.  Piute.  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  live- 
stock production  and  recreation.  Table  9 summarizes 
local  sales  and  Federal  revenues  from  the  WSA. 
Appendix  9 in  Volume  I identifies  the  multipliers  used 
to  estimate  sales  and  revenues. 


Table  9 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales* 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

0 

0 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

0 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

$34,440 

$2,652 

Recreational  Use 

$668 

0 

Total 

$35,108 

$2,652 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1982a;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


*Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

Four  livestock  operators  have  a total  grazing  privi- 
lege of  1,722  AUMs  within  the  WSA.  If  all  this  forage 
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were  utilized,  it  would  account  for  $34,440  of  live- 
stock sales  and  $8,610  of  ranchers’  returns  to  labor 
and  investment.  Some  woodland  products  are  har- 
vested from  the  WSA;  however,  the  harvests  have 
been  small  and  are  insignificant  to  the  local  economy 
and  only  of  minor  significance  to  those  involved  in  the 
harvest. 

The  actual  amount  of  income  generated  locally  from 
recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an 
approximate  range  of  expenditures  can  be  deduced 
(Dalton  1982).  This  study  indicates  that  the  State- 
wide average  local  expenditures  per  recreational  visi- 
tor day  for  all  types  of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approxi- 
mately $4.10.  The  recreational  use  for  Conger  Moun- 
tain WSA  is  estimated  as  about  163  visitor  days  per 
year. 

The  WSA  also  generates  Federal  revenues  from  live- 
stock (refer  to  Table  9).  Average  actual  livestock  use 
and,  therefore,  revenues  generated  from  grazing  in 
the  WSA  are  unknown;  however,  the  permittees  in 
the  WSA  can  use  up  to  1,722  AUMs  per  year.  Based 
on  a $1.54  per  AUM  grazing  fee,  the  WSA  can  poten- 
tially generate  $2,652  of  grazing  fee  revenues  annual- 
ly, 50  percent  of  which  would  be  allocated  back  to  the 
local  BLM  District  for  the  construction  of  rangeland 
improvements. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analy- 
sis is  based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  anti- 
cipated activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II  and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for 
the  Conger  Mountain  WSA. 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Pro- 
posed Action) 

The  major  changes  that  could  occur  in  the  area  would 
be  related  to  oil  and  gas,  geothermal,  and  locatable 
mineral  exploration  and  development.  The  area  would 
be  open  to  resource  use  and  development  without  con- 
trols for  wilderness  protection. 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Because  the  WSA  would  not  be  designated  wilderness 
with  this  alternative,  the  wilderness  values  would 
not  receive  the  protection  afforded  by  application  of 


the  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual 
8560). 

Disturbance  of  approximately  20  acres  from  leasable 
mineral  exploration  is  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future 
and  would  cause  a direct  loss  of  naturalness,  soli- 
tude, and  opportunities  for  primitive,  unconfined  rec- 
reation in  the  disturbed  areas.  The  special  features  of 
wild  horses  and  endangered  and  sensitive  species 
would  not  be  affected  because  only  0.1  percent  of  the 
WSA  would  be  directly  disturbed,  disturbance  would 
be  temporary  (3  to  6 months),  and  mitigating  mea- 
sures would  be  applied. 

During  the  period  of  activity,  visual  and  audible  dis- 
turbance from  mineral  exploration  and  vehicle  use 
would  reduce  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  not  only  on  directly  disturbed  areas  but 
also  indirectly  on  adjacent  portions  of  the  WSA.  As 
much  as  15  percent  (3,060  acres)  of  the  WSA  would 
be  affected  in  this  manner  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  areas  that  would  be  affected  would  most  likely  be 
the  flatland  areas  surrounding  Conger  Mountain  and 
are  considered  by  BLM  to  have  less  than  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

Sights  and  sounds  from  continued  vehicle  use  of  5 
miles  of  ways  would  detract  from  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive  recreation  during  the  period  of 
use.  Conger  Mountain  is  not  an  ORV  destination  area 
and  because  of  this  and  terrain  constraints,  little  addi- 
tional ORV  disturbance  is  anticipated.  Areas  where 
vehicular  ways  exist  or  could  be  developed  are  gener- 
ally not  considered  by  BLM  to  have  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation.  The  spe- 
cial features  of  wild  horses  and  special  status  species 
would  not  be  affected  due  to  the  limited  amount  of 
ORV  use  expected. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

The  extent  to  which  disturbance  would  occur  over  the 
long  term  and,  therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of 
wilderness  values  that  would  occur  is  not  accurately 
known.  Loss  would  occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation,  and  loss  would  occur  as 
intrusions  increase.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  nat- 
uralness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  would  be  directly  lost  on  20  acres  and 
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opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
would  be  indirectly  reduced  in  quality  on  up  to  3,060 
acres.  Special  features  would  not  be  significantly 
affected. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration 

With  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  manage- 
ment of  mineral  resources  and  opportunities  for 
exploration  and  development  would  not  change  from 
the  present  situation.  The  WSA  would  remain  open  to 
mining  claim  location  and  mineral  production.  New 
leases  could  be  issued  subject  to  Category  1 stipula- 
tions. Salable  minerals  would  be  open  for  develop- 
ment. 

Conclusion:  Implementation  of  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative  would  not  adversely  affect  min- 
eral and  energy  exploration. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  livestock  use  of  an  estimated  1,722  AUMs 
and  maintenance  of  the  developed  spring  could  con- 
tinue. No  additional  range  improvements  are  planned. 
Existing  roads  and  ways  could  continue  to  be  used  to 
manage  livestock  and  to  establish  and  supply  the  10 
sheep  camps  in  and  surrounding  the  WSA.  Additional 
roads  or  other  facilities  for  livestock  handling  could 
be  proposed  and  developed  in  the  future  without  re- 
gard for  wilderness  values.  Predator  control  would 
continue  under  State  law  and  APHIS  regulations. 
Therefore,  few,  if  any,  changes  in  livestock  manage- 
ment including  predator  control  are  expected. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  adversely  affect  livestock  management  in 
the  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Air  Force  Operations 

Two  USAF  HAMOTS  facilities  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  WSA.  Therefore,  the  No  Action/No  Wil- 
derness Alternative  would  not  affect  Air  Force  opera- 
tions. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  affect  Air  Force  operations. 


All  Wilderness  Alternative  (20,400  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Designation  and  management  of  all  20,400  acres  as 
wilderness  would  preserve  the  wilderness  values  in 
the  Conger  Mountain  WSA.  The  potential  for  surface- 
disturbing  activities  would  be  reduced  through  clos- 
ure of  the  entire  area  to  future  mineral  leasing  and 
location  and  to  ORV  use.  The  area  would  also  be  man- 
aged as  VRM  Class  I,  which  allows  for  only  natural 
ecological  change. 

Naturalness  would  be  protected  on  all  20,400  acres. 
Solitude  would  be  protected  on  approximately  14,280 
acres  that  meet  and  6,120  acres  that  do  not  meet  the 
standards  for  outstanding  opportunities.  Primitive 
and  unconfined  recreation  would  be  protected  on 
20,400  acres  that  do  not  meet  the  standard  for  out- 
standing opportunities.  Special  features  in  the  WSA, 
including  wild  horses  and  special  status  species, 
would  also  be  protected  by  wilderness  management 
provisions. 

No  disturbance  that  would  affect  wilderness  values 
would  be  expected  with  this  alternative.  In  addition, 
vehicular  use  of  5 miles  of  ways  would  cease  and  no 
longer  detract  from  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved. 

• Impacts  on  Mineral  and  Energy  Exploration 

• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA;  there- 
fore, no  exploration  or  development  of  oil  and  gas 
is  presently  occurring  and  new  leases  would  not 
be  issued.  There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  leas- 
able minerals  in  the  WSA.  The  certainty  for  the 
occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  resources  is  rated  as 
low  (c2).  Due  to  the  expected  small  size  of  the 
potential  deposits,  it  is  concluded  that  this  alterna- 
tive would  not  result  in  a significant  loss  of  poten- 
tial oil  and  gas  recovery  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 
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Because  there  is  only  a low  potential  for  economic 
development  of  geothermal  energy  in  the  WSA, 
even  without  wilderness  designation,  there  would 
not  be  a significant  impact  to  the  geothermal  re- 
source with  this  alternative. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  commercial  deposits  of  any 
locatable  minerals  in  the  WSA.  Potential  for  their 
occurrence  is  low  and  no  mining  claims  are  pre- 
sently located  in  the  WSA.  A possibility  does 
exist  that  locatable  minerals  are  in  the  WSA. 

If  claims  are  not  filed  prior  to  wilderness  desig- 
nation, this  alternative  would  prevent  any  explor- 
ation for  or  development  of  the  potential  re- 
source. However,  the  potential  for  production  is 
considered  low  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  im- 
plementation of  this  alternative  would  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  production  of  locatable 
minerals. 

• Salable  Minerals 

No  interest  has  been  expressed  in  developing  sal- 
able minerals  in  the  WSA.  Because  more  favorable 
deposits  are  located  elsewhere  in  the  State,  no 
loss  of  salable  mineral  production  is  projected  for 
this  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  eliminate  or 
severely  constrain  exploration  opportunities  for 
potential  oil  and  gas  in  the  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  accordance  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP. 
The  1,722  AUMs  currently  allocated  in  the  WSA  are 
controlled  by  three  livestock  permittees.  Vehicles  are 
used  frequently  during  the  grazing  season  to  manage 
livestock  and  supply  the  10  sheep  camps  in  and  along 
the  boundaries  of  the  WSA.  Some  limitations  on  vehic- 
ular use  may  occur,  and  sheep  camps  may  not  have 
ready  access.  This  could  be  inconvenient  for  permit- 
tees and  result  in  increased  costs  of  management. 

Predator  control  would  be  restricted,  and  increases 
in  sheep  losses  to  predators  would  result.  Increases 
would  probably  be  slight  because  there  were  no  con- 
firmed livestock  losses  in  1986,  and  several  methods 
of  predator  control  would  be  allowed. 


Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  access  and  predator  con- 
trol would  result  in  inconvenience  to  livestock  per- 
mittees. Management  costs  and  sheep  losses  to  pre- 
dators would  increase. 

• Impacts  on  Air  Force  Operations 

Two  USAF  HAMOTS  stations  would  be  removed  from 
the  WSA.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Air  Force  to 
place  the  facilities  at  alternate  sites  and  to  redesign 
the  tracking  system  grid. 

Conclusion:  Removal  of  two  HAMOTS  sites  would 
require  alternate  sites  and  redesigning  of  the  Air 
Force  tracking  system  grid. 
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INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 


that  this  area  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry, 
closed  to  surface  occupancy  for  oil  and  gas  leases, 
and  closed  to  ORV  use  and  woodland  harvest. 


The  Notch  Peak  WSA  contains  51,130  acres  of  public 
land  in  western  Millard  County,  Utah.  It  is  located 
about  45  miles  west  of  Delta,  Utah,  and  is  roughly  15 
miles  long  (north  to  south)  and  9 miles  wide  at  its 
widest  point. 

The  Notch  Peak  WSA  is  between  the  Howell  Peak  and 
King  Top  WSAs.  It  is  separated  from  Howell  Peak  on 
the  north  by  the  Marjum  Canyon  road  and  from  King 
Top  by  Highway  50  which  forms  a portion  of  the 
south  boundary. 

Notch  Peak  itself  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  West 
Desert  landmarks  and  the  second  highest  peak  in  the 
House  Range  (9,655  feet).  Notch  Peak  is  not  only  a 
local  landmark,  but  its  distinct  shape  makes  it  readily 
identifiable  from  over  70  miles  away.  Major  features 
of  the  WSA  include  Notch  Peak  and  stands  of  bristle- 
cone  pine.  Principal  land  uses  are  livestock  grazing 
and  low  intensity  primitive  recreation. 

The  climate  of  Notch  Peak  WSA  is  characterized  by 
low  precipitation  and  humidity  and  wide  ranges  in 
daily  and  annual  temperatures.  Precipitation  ranges 
from  10  inches  at  the  lower  elevations  to  16  inches 
on  the  high  slopes.  Temperature  extremes  are  -32 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (F)  to  106  degrees  F annually. 

In  general,  vegetation  consists  of  pinyon-juniper 
woodland  and  sagebrush-horsebrush.  White  fir,  bris- 
tlecone  pine,  Ponderosa  pine,  and  aspen  are  found  at 
the  higher  elevations. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  Descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  and 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives  have  been  revised  to 
coincide  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP,  which  has 
replaced  the  House  Range  MFP  since  publication  of  the 
Draft  EIS.  The  main  feature  of  the  RMP  for  the  Notch 
Peak  WSA  is  the  creation  of  the  9,000-acre  Notch 
Peak  National  Natural  Landmark/Area  of  Critical  En- 
vironmental Concern  (NNL/ACEC).  The  RMP  proposes 


2.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (446  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  446 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  approximately  1 
acre  of  surface  disturbance  for  the  Final  EIS. 

3.  No  wildlife  transplants  or  developments  were  anti- 
cipated in  the  Draft  EIS.  The  UDWR  is  now  proposing 
an  elk  transplant  into  the  WSA.  The  Final  EIS  assumes 
that  elk  would  be  transplanted  and  that  two  water  guz- 
zlers would  be  built  to  accommodate  the  transplant. 
One  acre  of  surface  disturbance  is  estimated  to  result 
from  construction  of  these  guzzlers. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and 
policies),  the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to 
the  Notch  Peak  WSA  were  considered  but  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  reasons  de- 
scribed below. 


1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  446 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  mineral-related 
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surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Only  1 acre  of 
surface  disturbance  related  to  construction  of  guz- 
zlers is  projected.  Given  this  new  scenario,  the  im- 
pacts of  direct  disturbance  of  vegetation  would  not  be 
significant  with  any  of  the  alternatives.  There  are  no 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  known 
to  occur  within  the  WSA.  In  any  event,  BLM  would 
conduct  site-specific  clearances  of  potentially  dis- 
turbed areas  and  consult  with  the  FWS  concerning  im- 
pacts on  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species.  No 
roads  would  be  required  for  the  guzzlers  and  they 
would  be  placed  in  areas  away  from  special  status 
plant  species.  Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation  are 
not  analyzed  in  detail  for  the  Notch  Peak  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  springs  or  peren- 
nial streams  in  the  WSA.  Therefore,  impacts  on 
water  uses  and  quality  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  in 
the  Final  EIS. 

3.  Mineral  Resources:  The  public  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with 
or  prevent  mineral  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction. There  are  three  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas 
leases  within  the  WSA.  However,  potential  oil  and  gas 
deposits  are  small  with  a very  low  certainty  that 
they  exist.  Even  though  there  are  207  mining  claims 
in  the  WSA,  BLM  believes  that  projected  uranium  and 
other  locatable  mineral  deposits  are  small  and/or 
could  not  be  economically  developed  in  the  foresee- 
able future  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  More  acces- 
sible deposits  of  salable  minerals  exist  outside  the 
WSA.  For  these  reasons  it  is  determined  that  mineral 
exploration  or  development  would  not  occur  in  the 
foreseeable  future  with  or  without  wilderness  desig- 
nation. Therefore,  impacts  on  mineral  and  energy 
exploration  and  production  are  not  analyzed  in  detail 
in  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would  dis- 
turb wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  Notch  Peak 
WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of  animal  species, 
but  populations  are  low  and  no  one  species  can  be 
described  as  abundant.  Two  endangered  and  six  other 
special  status  animal  species  may  be  found  in  the 
WSA.  An  elk  transplant  and  construction  of  two  guz- 
zlers are  proposed  and  could  be  carried  out  with  any 
of  the  alternatives. 


Because  no  mineral  developments  are  expected  in  the 
WSA  in  the  foreseeable  future,  wildlife  habitats 
would  not  be  lost.  Terrain  and  surface  features  gen- 
erally restrict  the  use  of  ORVs  to  the  20  miles  of 
ways  in  the  WSA.  Therefore,  impacts  on  wildlife  habi- 
tat and  populations  are  not  significant  issues  for  the 
Final  EIS. 

5.  Forest  Resources:  The  forest  resources  in  the 
WSA  consist  of  12,610  acres  of  pinyon  and  juniper 
trees  and  290  acres  of  timberland  species.  The  tim- 
berland  species  are  not  accessible  at  present  and  are 
unsuitable  for  harvest  because  of  steep  slopes.  De- 
mand is  low  for  the  pinyon  and  juniper  and  only  250 
acres  are  presently  accessible.  Impacts  on  forest  re- 
sources are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the 
Final  EIS. 

6.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, only  1 acre  of  surface  disturbance  is  projected 
for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Visual  resources  would 
not  be  significantly  affected.  Therefore,  impacts  on 
visual  resources  are  not  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS. 

7.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be 
destroyed  by  surface-disturbing  projects,  use  of  ve- 
hicles or  vandalism.  However,  only  one  cultural  re- 
source site  has  been  recorded  in  the  WSA.  No  mineral- 
related  surface  disturbance  is  projected.  Terrain  and 
surface  features  limit  vehicle  use  to  the  20  miles  of 
ways  inside  the  WSA.  Additionally,  inventories  for 
the  purpose  of  site  recordation  and  mitigation  of 
impacts  would  take  place  prior  to  any  surface  disturb- 
ance in  the  future.  Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on 
cultural  resources  are  not  significant  issues  for  the 
Notch  Peak  WSA. 

8.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy.  There  are  no 
existing  or  anticipated  mineral  developments  or  pro- 
posals for  lands  or  realty  activities  which  would  be 
impaired  with  or  without  wilderness  designation.  Be- 
cause no  economic  developments  are  expected,  pre- 
sent revenues  are  small,  and  because  recreational 
use  is  projected  to  increase  to  only  2,200  visitor 
days  per  year  and  would  contribute  only  $9,020 
annually  to  the  local  economy  ($4.10  per  visitor 
day),  impacts  on  economic  conditions  for  the  Notch 
Peak  WSA  are  not  significant  issues  for  the  Final  EIS. 
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• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Notch  Peak  WSA  are: 

1*  ,mPacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  livestock  management,  including  preda- 
tor control  and  vehicle  access  for  management. 

3.  Impacts  on  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  including 
tradeoffs  between  primitive  and  vehicle-based  rec- 
reation. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  included  the  following: 

1.  The  need  to  include  Painter  Spring  in  the  WSA. 

2.  A suggested  40,000-acre  Partial  Wilderness  Alter- 
native. 

3.  Need  for  the  rationale  for  the  BLM  proposed  action. 

4.  Support  for  the  9,000-acre  Partial  Wilderness 
Alternative. 

5.  Inadequacy  of  the  geology  section  of  the  EIS. 

6.  Need  to  note  the  presence  of  water  on  adjacent 
lands. 

7.  New  information  on  sensitive  plant  species. 

8.  Affect  of  wilderness  designation  on  multiple  uses 
of  Painter  Spring. 

9.  Underrating  of  mineral  values  by  BLM. 

10.  The  need  to  note  the  presence  of  limestone  and  its 
value. 

11.  The  need  to  note  the  use  of  ways  by  livestock  per- 
mittees. 

12.  The  affect  of  restrictions  on  predator  control 
methods. 

13.  Underestimates  of  recreational  use  by  BLM. 

14.  Inconsistency  in  ratings  of  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  opportunities  for  ORV  use. 


15.  Questions  on  BLM's  rating  of  opportunities  for 
photography. 

16.  Statements  on  the  possible  contribution  of  Notch 
Peak  to  the  NWPS. 

17.  Need  to  protect  a power  transmission  line  corri- 
dor between  the  Notch  Peak  and  Howell  Peak  WSAs. 

See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  comments 
applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis 
and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  9,  for  responses  to  speci- 
fic comments  about  the  Notch  Peak  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

A 40,000-acre  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  that 
would  exclude  the  northern  portion  of  the  WSA  and 
the  Sawtooth  Cove,  while  adding  portions  of  two 
State  sections  outside  the  WSA  was  suggested  in  the 
public  comments.  This  alternative  is  not  analyzed 
because  the  inclusion  of  State  lands  is  not  consistent 
with  BLM's  wilderness  review  guidelines  (refer  to 
the  response  to  General  Comment  6.4)  and  because 
the  acreage  added  to  BLM's  proposed  28,000-acre 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  includes  lower  flats 
with  low-growing  vegetation  where  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive  recreation  are  less  than  out- 
standing. In  addition,  the  impacts  of  designation  of  the 
added  acreage  would  not  be  substantially  different 
from  those  described  for  the  28,000-acre  Partial 
Wilderness  Alternative  that  is  analyzed  in  detail. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Four  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness;  (2)  All  Wilderness  (51,130 
acres);  (3)  Large  Partial  Wilderness  (Proposed 
Action)  (28,000  acres);  and  (4)  Small  Partial  Wilder- 
ness (9,000  acres).  A description  of  BLM's  manage- 
ment practices  with  each  alternative  follows.  Where 
management  intentions  have  not  been  clearly  iden- 
tified, assumptions  are  made  based  on  management 
projections  under  each  alternative.  These  assump- 
tions are  indicated  in  each  case.  The  assumed  BLM 
management  actions  described  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II  are  also  applicable. 
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• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  51,130-acre  Notch 
Peak  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress  as  part  of 
the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land  use  plans  are  regu- 
larly updated,  it  is  projected  that  the  area  would  con- 
tinue to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP,  (USDI,  BLM  1987a).  If  not  designated 
as  wilderness,  9,000  acres  of  the  WSA  would  be  nom- 
inated for  designation  as  a NNL/ACEC,  placed  in  Cate- 
gory 3 for  fluid  mineral  leasing,  recommended  for 
withdrawal  from  mineral  entry,  closed  to  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  designated  a right-of-way  avoidance  area. 
Forest  lands  would  remain  unavailable  for  harvest  of 
forest  products.  Management  objectives  would  be  to 
protect  the  area's  outstanding  examples  of  ecologic 
and  geologic  features  and  other  natural  values  for 
educational,  recreational,  and  inspirational  benefit. 

The  seven  sections  of  State  land  (4,478.9  acres) 
within  the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Vol- 
ume I)  have  not  been  identified  in  the  RMP  for  special 
Federal  acquisition  through  exchange  or  purchase. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

Nine  thousand  acres  would  be  closed  to  mineral 
location  and  sale.  Development  work,  extraction, 
and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  207  existing 
mining  claims  (4,140  acres)  and  potential  future 
mining  claims  on  the  42,130  acres  not  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry.  Development  would  be  regu- 
lated by  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  regula- 
tions (43  CFR  3809).  At  the  present  time  2,090 
acres  of  the  WSA  are  leased  for  oil  and  gas. 
These  three  post-FLPMA  leases  could  be  devel- 
oped under  stipulations  issued  at  the  time  of  leas- 
ing. Future  leases  could  be  developed  under  Cate- 
gory 1 (standard  stipulations)  on  42,130  acres 
and  Category  3 (no  surface  occupancy)  on  9,000 
acres.  Although  mineral  resources  would  be  man- 
aged as  described  above,  no  locatable  or  leasable 
exploration  or  developments  are  projected  in  the 
WSA  because  the  level  of  known  resources  and 
the  probability  of  their  development  are  too  low 
to  support  that  assumption.  Appendix  6 in  Volume 
1 explains  mineral  exploration  and  development 
projections. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  of  the 
51,130-acre  area  of  the  WSA  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  the  RMP  (3,352  AUMs).  Existing 
rangeland  developments  (1  mile  of  fence  and  a 


cattleguard)  could  be  maintained.  No  additional  de- 
velopments are  planned. 

Some  8,500  acres  in  the  WSA  would  continue  to 
be  managed  under  the  West  Desert  HMP  (USDI, 
BLM,  1980c)  which  directs  management  for 
pronghorn  antelope,  chukar  partridge,  mule  deer, 
and  raptors.  The  UDWR  is  proposing  to  transplant 
elk  into  the  WSA.  Two  water  guzzlers  would  be 
constructed  to  support  the  transplanted  elk. 

Approximately  42,130  acres  of  the  WSA  would 
remain  open  to  ORV  use  while  9,000  acres  would 
be  closed  to  ORV  use.  ORV  use  would  continue  to 
be  restricted  to  existing  roads,  ways,  and  trails 
by  steep  terrain. 

Approximately  42,130  acres  of  the  WSA  would 
be  open  to  woodland  product  harvest  and  9,000 
acres  would  be  closed  to  harvest. 

Increased  harvest  is  not  expected  because  only 
650  acres  are  on  slopes  suitable  for  harvest  and 
9,000  acres  would  be  closed  to  woodland  harvest 
by  the  BLM  land  use  plan.  Visual  resources  would 
be  managed  under  VRM  Class  II  on  5,230  acres, 
Class  III  on  27,300  acres,  and  Class  IV  on  18,600 
acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

It  is  projected  that  implementation  of  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  result  in 
approximately  1 acre  of  surface  disturbance  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  disturbance  would  re- 
sult from  the  construction  of  two  guzzlers  to  sup- 
port possible  elk  transplants  in  the  WSA.  New 
roads  would  not  be  necessary  to  access  the  sites. 
Each  guzzler  would  be  built  in  about  2 days  and 
would  require  only  limited  maintenance  over 
time.  No  other  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or 
watershed  improvement  projects  are  planned.  No 
surface  disturbance  is  anticipated  from  locatable 
or  leasable  minerals  exploration  or  development. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected 
due  to  terrain  and  management  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  250  annual  visitor  use 
days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  use  involves  vehicular 
access  on  approximately  20  miles  of  existing 
ways. 
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• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  all  51,130  acres  of  the  Notch 
Peak  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It  would  be  man- 
aged in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness  Manage- 
ment Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to  preserve  its 
wilderness  character. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  parti- 
cular WSA  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on  this 
policy  regarding  exchange  of  State  lands,  it  is  assum- 
ed that  State  lands  would  remain  under  existing 
ownership.  There  are  seven  State  sections  (4,478.9 
acres)  in  the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in 
Volume  I).  There  are  no  in-held  private  or  split- 
estate  land  in  the  WSA.  The  figures  and  acreages 
given  with  this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  51,130  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  sale.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  that  portion  of  the  approximately  4,140 
acres  in  207  existing  mining  claims  that  may  be 
determined  to  be  valid.  Development  would  be  reg- 
ulated by  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guide- 
lines (43  CFR  3809)  with  considerations  to  wil- 
derness values.  Three  existing  post-FLPMA  oil 
and  gas  leases  involving  about  2,090  acres  would 
be  phased  out  upon  expiration  unless  a find  of  oil 
or  gas  in  commercial  quantities  is  shown.  Al- 
though mineral  resources  would  be  managed  as 
described  above,  no  locatable  or  leasable  explor- 
ation or  developments  are  projected  in  the  WSA 
because  the  level  of  known  resources  and  the 
probability  of  their  development  are  too  low  to 
support  that  assumption.  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I 
explains  mineral  exploration  and  development  pro- 
jections. 

The  estimated  3,352  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would 
remain  available  to  livestock  as  presently  allot- 
ted. Use  and  maintenance  of  1 mile  of  fence  and 
one  cattleguard  could  continue  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  past  based  on  practical  neccessity  and 
reasonableness.  It  is  assumed  that  guzzlers  would 
be  designed  and  installed  compatible  with  wilder- 
ness protection  guidelines.  Two  guzzlers  would  be 
needed  to  support  a UDWR  proposed  elk  trans- 
plant. 


The  entire  51,130-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for  (1)  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560  provisions;  or  (2)  for  occasional  and 
short-term  vehicular  access  approved  by  BLM 
for  maintenance  of  approved  livestock  develop- 
ments. The  approximately  20  miles  of  existing 
vehicular  ways  in  the  WSA  would  not  be  available 
for  vehicular  use  except  as  indicated  above. 
About  22  miles  of  the  WSA  boundary  follow  an 
existing  paved  highway  and  gravel  and  dirt  roads 
that  would  remain  open  to  vehicular  travel. 

• Action  Scenario 

Surface  disturbance  would  be  limited  to  the  1 
acre  associated  to  with  construction  of  the  two 
guzzlers  described  in  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative.  No  other  rangeland,  wildlife  hab- 
itat, or  watershed  improvement  projects  are  plan- 
ned following  wilderness  designation.  No  mineral 
exploration  or  development  on  existing  claims  or 
leases  is  projected.  Implementation  of  the  All  Wil- 
derness Alternative  would  preclude  new  mining 
claim  location  and  mineral  leasing  in  the  WSA. 
Therefore,  beatable  or  leasable  mineral  resource 
exploration  or  development  would  not  occur. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected 
due  to  management  and  terrain  constraints. 

Primitive-type  recreation  use  is  projected  to  in- 
crease over  the  current  estimated  183  annual  vis- 
itor days  of  primitive  use  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 per- 
cent annually.  No  vehicular  use  would  occur. 

• Large  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action)  (28,000  Acres) 

For  this  alternative,  28,000  acres  of  the  Notch  Peak 
WSA  would  be  designated  as  wilderness  (refer  to  Map 
3).  The  objective  of  this  alternative  is  to  analyze  as 
wilderness  those  portions  of  this  WSA  that  have  the 
best  wilderness  values.  BLM  believes  that  wilderness 
values  are  of  a higher  quality  in  areas  where  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  solitude  and/or  primitive  recre- 
ation exist,  preferably  in  combination  with  special 
features.  In  forming  this  alternative,  the  portions  of 
the  WSA  with  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
and  primitive  recreation  and  special  features  were 
included  where  possible  within  a manageable  boun- 
dary. The  28,000  acres  analyzed  as  wilderness  under 
this  alternative  include  Notch  Peak  itself  and  adjoin- 
ing steep  mountainous  terrain  extending  north  and 
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southeast  from  Notch  Peak.  The  23,130-acre  area 
within  the  WSA,  but  outside  of  that  designated  as 
wilderness  under  this  alternative,  would  be  managed 
in  accordance  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP  as  des- 
cribed for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 
The  28,000  acres  designated  as  wilderness  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  as  described 
in  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on  this 
policy  regarding  exchange  of  State  lands,  it  is  assum- 
ed that  State  lands  would  remain  under  existing  own- 
ership. There  are  three  State  sections  (1,922  acres) 
in  the  portion  of  the  WSA  that  would  be  designated 
wilderness  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume 
I).  The  figures  and  acreages  given  for  this  alternative 
are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  28,000-acre  wilderness  area  would  be  with- 
drawn from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  min- 
eral leasing  and  sale.  Development  work,  extrac- 
tion, and  patenting  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
on  3,580  acres  in  179  existing  mining  claims  that 
are  in  this  portion  of  the  WSA,  provided  they  are 
valid.  Development  would  be  regulated  by  unneces- 
sary or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43  CFR 
3809)  with  consideration  given  to  wilderness  val- 
ues. Two  existing  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases, 
which  cover  450  acres  in  this  portion  of  the 
WSA,  would  be  phased  out  upon  expiration  unless 
a find  in  commercial  quantities  is  shown. 

The  23,130  acres  not  designated  wilderness 
would  be  open  to  mineral  location,  leasing,  and 
sale.  Development  work,  extraction,  and  patent- 
ing of  28  existing  mining  claims  (560  acres  in 
this  portion  of  the  WSA)  and  future  mining  claims 
could  occur  if  claims  are  valid.  The  area  not  desig- 
nated would  be  managed  as  leasing  Category  1 
(standard  stipulations).  Development  of  an  exist- 
ing post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease  (1,640  acres) 
and  future  leases  in  this  area  could  be  allowed 
without  concern  for  wilderness  values.  Although 
mineral  resources  would  be  managed  as  described 
above,  no  locatable  or  leasable  exploration  or  de- 
velopments are  projected  in  the  WSA  because  the 
level  of  known  resources  and  the  probability  of 
their  development  are  too  low  to  support  that 
assumption.  Appendix  6 in  Volume  1 explains  the 


methodology  for  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment projections. 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  in  the 
28,000-acre  wilderness  area  with  an  estimated 
1,038  AUMs  in  this  portion  of  the  WSA  remaining 
available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted  in  the 
Warm  Springs  RMP. 

In  the  23,130-acre  nonwilderness  area  grazing 
use  would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  RMP.  This 
area  contains  an  estimated  2,314  AUMs  and  the 
existing  range  developments  noted  under  the  des- 
cription of  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 

It  is  projected  that  a UDWR  proposed  elk  trans- 
plant and  construction  of  two  guzzlers  would  be 
done  in  the  designated  area  compatible  with  wil- 
derness protection  criteria. 

The  28,000-acre  wilderness  area  would  be  clos- 
ed to  ORV  use.  About  7 miles  of  existing  ways  in 
this  portion  of  the  WSA  would  not  be  available  for 
vehicular  use  except  in  situations  described  in  the 
All  Wilderness  Alternative.  The  23,130-acre  re- 
mainder of  the  unit,  including  13  miles  of  vehicu- 
lar ways  as  well  as  the  existing  dirt  roads  border- 
ing the  WSA,  would  remain  open  to  vehicular  tra- 
vel. ORV  use  would  continue  to  be  restricted  to 
existing  roads,  ways,  and  trails  by  steep  terrain 
and  topography. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  28,000-acre 
wilderness  would  not  be  allowed  except  for  har- 
vest of  pine  nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering  of 
dead-and-down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other 
than  mechanical  means  for  use  inside  the  wilder- 
ness. The  remaining  area  would  be  open  to  wood- 
land harvest.  However,  increased  harvest  is  not 
expected  because  less  than  650  acres  of  the  WSA 
are  unsuitable  for  harvest  because  of  steep 
slopes. 

Visual  resources  in  the  wilderness  area  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I stand- 
ards, which  generally  allow  for  only  natural  eco- 
logical change.  The  remainder  of  the  area  would 
be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  on  12,130  acres  and 
Class  IV  on  11,000  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

In  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA,  construc- 
tion of  two  guzzlers  would  result  in  1 acre  of 
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surface  disturbance  as  described  in  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  No  other  range- 
land,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improvement 
projects  are  planned  following  wilderness  designa- 
tion. No  mineral  exploration  or  development  on 
existing  claims  or  leases  is  projected.  In  the  des- 
ignated area,  new  mining  claim  location  and  min- 
eral leasing  would  not  be  allowed.  No  surface  dis- 
turbance is  projected  for  the  nondesignated  por- 
tion of  the  WSA. 

No  surface  disturbance  is  projected  from  ORV 
activity  due  to  management  and  terrain  con- 
straints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  about  250  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  Probably 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  use  would  involve 
vehicular  access  on  about  13  miles  of  existing 
ways  in  the  nondesignated  area. 

• Small  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (9,000 
Acres) 

With  this  alternative,  9,000  acres  of  the  Notch  Peak 
WSA  would  be  designated  as  wilderness  (refer  to  Map 
4).  The  objective  of  this  alternative  is  to  identify  and 
analyze  designation  of  only  the  portion  of  the  WSA 
that  is  recommended  as  a NNL7ACEC  in  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP.  The  9,000  acres  analyzed  as  wilder- 
ness under  this  alternative  include  only  the  Notch 
Peak  area  itself.  It  differs  from  the  Large  Partial  Wil- 
derness Alternative  in  that  it  does  not  include  the 
mountainous  terrain  extending  north  and  southeast  of 
Notch  Peak.  The  42,130-acre  area  within  the  WSA 
but  outside  of  that  designated  as  wilderness,  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP 
as  described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alter- 
native. The  area  designated  as  wilderness  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness  Man- 
agement Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  as  described  in 
the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 

Based  on  the  State  policy  regarding  exchange  of  State 
lands,  it  is  projected  that  State  lands  would  remain 
under  existing  ownership  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I). 
There  is  one  State  section  (640  acres)  in  the  portion 
of  the  WSA  that  would  be  designated  wilderness  (re- 
fer to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I).  The  figures 
and  acreages  given  for  this  alternative  are  for  Fed- 
eral lands  only. 


• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  9,000-acre  wilderness  area  would  be  with- 
drawn from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  min- 
eral leasing  and  sale.  Development  work,  extrac- 
tion, and  patenting  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
on  the  580  acres  in  29  existing  mining  claims  in 
this  portion  of  the  WSA,  provided  that  they  are 
valid.  Development  would  be  regulated  by  unneces- 
sary or  undue  degradation  regulations  (43  CFR 
3809)  with  consideration  of  wilderness  values. 
There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  this  portion  of 
the  WSA.  The  42,130-acre  area  not  designated 
wilderness  would  be  open  to  mineral  location, 
leasing,  and  sale.  Development  work,  extraction, 
and  patenting  of  178  existing  (3,560  acres)  and 
future  mining  claims  could  occur  in  the  area  if 
claims  are  valid.  The  area  not  designated  would 
be  managed  as  leasing  Category  1 on  41,709 
acres  and  Category  3 on  421  acres.  Development 
of  three  existing  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases 
(2,090  acres)  and  future  leases  in  this  portion  of 
the  WSA  could  be  developed  without  concern  for 
wilderness  values.  Although  mineral  resources 
would  be  managed  as  described  above,  no  locat- 
able  or  leasable  exploration  or  developments  are 
projected  in  the  WSA  because  the  level  of  known 
resources  and  the  probability  of  their  develop- 
ment are  too  low  to  support  that  assumption. 
Appendix  6 in  Volume  1 explains  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development  projections. 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  in  the 
9,000-acre  wilderness  area.  The  estimated  310 
AUMs  estimated  to  be  in  this  area  would  remain 
available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted. 

In  the  42,130-acre  nonwilderness  area  grazing 
use  would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  RMP 
(3,042  AUMs).  The  existing  1 mile  of  fence  and 
cattleguard  are  in  this  area  and  could  be  main- 
tained without  wilderness  concerns.  Additional 
rangeland  developments  are  not  proposed. 

The  two  guzzlers  required  to  support  a UDWR  elk 
transplant  would  be  designed  and  constructed  in 
the  designated  area  compatible  with  wilderness 
protection  guidelines  for  this  area. 

The  9,000-acre  wilderness  area  would  be  closed 
to  ORV  use.  None  of  the  20  miles  of  existing  ways 
are  in  this  portion  of  the  WSA.  Cherry-stemmed 
roads  would  also  not  be  involved.  The  42,130- 
acre  remainder  of  the  unit  would  remain  open  to 
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vehicular  travel.  Vehicular  use  would  continue  to 
be  restricted  to  existing  roads,  ways,  and  trails 
by  steep  terrain  and  topography. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  9,000-acre  wil- 
derness area  would  not  be  allowed  except  for  har- 
vest of  pine  nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering  of 
dead-and-down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other 
than  mechanical  means.  The  remaining  area  would 
be  open  to  woodland  harvest.  However,  increased 
harvests  are  not  expected  because  of  steep  ter- 
rain and  lack  of  access. 

Visual  resources  in  the  wilderness  area  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I stand- 
ards, which  generally  allow  for  only  natural  eco- 
logical change.  The  remaining  acres  would  be  man- 
aged as  VRM  Class  II  on  2,500  acres,  Class  III  on 
21,630  acres,  and  Class  IV  on  18,000  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

In  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA,  construc- 
tion of  two  guzzlers  would  result  in  1 acre  of  sur- 
face disturbance  as  described  in  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative.  No  other  rangeland,  wild- 
life habitat,  or  watershed  improvement  projects 
are  planned  following  wilderness  designation.  No 
mineral  exploration  or  development  on  existing 
claims  is  projected.  New  mining  claim  location 
and  mineral  leasing  would  be  precluded.  There- 
fore, mineral  resource  exploration  or  develop- 
ment would  not  occur. 

No  disturbance  is  projected  from  ORV  activity 
due  to  terrain  and  management  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  250  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As  much  as 
25  percent  would  involve  vehicular  access  on 
about  20  miles  of  existing  ways. 

No  surface  disturbance  is  projected  for  the  non- 
designated  portion  of  the  WSA. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 presents  the  environmental  consequences  of 
alternatives. 


AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  (as  required  by  the  CEQ  guidelines) 
and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
wide analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  the  Envi- 
ronmental Consequences  of  Alternatives  described  in 
this  WSA  analysis. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

This  WSA  contains  approximately  51,130  acres  of 
public  land.  It  is  roughly  15  miles  long  (north  to 
south)  and  9 miles  wide  at  its  widest  point. 

• Naturalness 

Some  20  miles  of  ways  are  found  in  the  south  and 
east  portions  of  the  area.  There  are  a small  cabin  and 
mine  workings  in  the  Sawtooth  Canyon  area.  There  is 
1 mile  of  fence.  These  disturbances  are  considered 
substantially  unnoticeable  in  the  WSA  as  a whole.  No 
surface-disturbing  activities  have  occurred  since  the 
wilderness  inventory. 

The  entire  WSA  meets  the  naturalness  requirements 
set  by  the  Wilderness  Act. 

• Solitude 

The  topographic  and/or  vegetation  screening  is  excel- 
lent throughout  approximately  55  percent  (28,130 
acres)  of  the  WSA.  This  portion  of  the  WSA  which 
meets  the  standards  for  outstanding  solitude  set  by 
the  Wilderness  Act  includes  the  mountainous  area 
around  Notch  Peak  and  Sawtooth  and  Hell'n  Maria  Can- 
yons. 

The  balance  of  the  WSA  includes  lower  flats  with  low- 
growing  vegetation.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  traffic 
along  U.S.  Highway  6/50  (which  forms  a portion  of 
the  southern  boundary)  and  the  cumulative  effect  of 
ways  adversely  affect  the  opportunity  to  find  soli- 
tude in  the  southern  portion  of  the  unit.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  in  the  northern  part  of  the  WSA 
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NOTCH  PEAK  WSA 


are  adversely  affected  by  outside  sights  and  sounds 
associated  with  mining  operations  and  road  systems. 
These  areas  (totaling  approximately  23,000  acres) 
do  not  meet  the  standards  for  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude. 

The  Notch  Peak  WSA  is  within  the  South  Range  of  the 
USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  South 
Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west  from  the 
Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within  Nevada.  This 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,000  aircraft  including  all  types  of  tac- 
tical fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area.  There  are  100 
to  150  (conservative  estimate)  aircraft  flights  per 
day  over  the  South  Range  6 days  per  week.  Flights 
occur  as  low  as  100  feet  above  the  ground  surface. 
Speeds  are  subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern  por- 
tion of  the  test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah, 
where  supersonic  speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest 
use  areas  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  test  range 
which  includes  the  Notch  Peak  WSA  (Davies,  1985). 
Aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the  WSA,  and 
these  overflights  can  be  a source  of  annoyance  to  vis- 
itors seeking  solitude.  Most  of  these  overflights  are 
not  directly  over  the  WSA  and  are  subsonic  in  this 
area.  Military  flights  are  occasional  off-site  intru- 
sions (sight  and  sound)  that  detract  from,  but  gener- 
ally do  not  eliminate,  the  overall  opportunities  for 
solitude. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

Dayhiking  opportunities  in  the  higher  areas  of  the 
WSA  are  outstanding  due  to  challenging  terrain  and 
spectacular  views.  Several  routes  lead  to  Notch 
Peak;  the  most  popular  is  via  Sawtooth  Canyon.  Por- 
tions of  the  WSA  offer  little  topographic  or  vegeta- 
tion variety  and,  consequently,  fail  to  offer  outstand- 
ing recreational  experiences.  Approximately  45  per- 
cent (23,000  acres)  of  the  WSA  does  not  meet  the 
outstanding  criteria  for  primitive  recreation;  this  is 
the  foothill  area  in  the  southern  and  northern  portions 
of  the  WSA.  The  remainder  of  the  WSA  (28,130 
acres)  meets  the  Wilderness  Act  standards. 

• Special  Features 

The  special  features  identified  during  the  BLM  wilder- 
ness inventory  are  stands  of  bristlecone  pine  and 
Notch  Peak.  Some  bristlecone  pine  occurs  along  ridge- 
tops  at  higher  elevations.  Notch  Peak  is  a local  land- 
mark and  the  second  highest  peak  in  the  House  Range; 


its  distinct  shape  makes  it  readily  identifiable  from 
over  70  miles  away. 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  iden- 
tified as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could 
be  considered  special  features.  There  are  two  animal 
species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  listed  as  en- 
dangered. There  are  six  other  special  status  animal 
species  and  three  special  status  plant  species  that 
likely  occur  in  the  WSA.  Refer  to  the  Vegetation  and 
Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species  sections,  for 
additional  information.  Approximately  6 percent  of 
the  WSA  is  rated  Class  A for  scenic  quality. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion  and  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon 
woodland  and  saltbush-greasewood.  Refer  to  the  Vege- 
tation Including  Special  Status  Species  section  for 
more  discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types.  The  eco- 
region and  PNV  types  represented  by  this  WSA  are 
compared  with  existing  and  other  potential  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  Units  in  the  Wilderness  Val- 
ues section  of  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

Air  quality  within  the  WSA  has  been  designated  as  a 
PSD  Class  II  area.  The  nearest  PSD  Class  I area  is  Cap- 
itol Reef  National  Park,  approximately  120  air  miles 
to  the  southwest.  The  WSA  is  currently  affected  little 
by  pollution,  and  visibility  is  unimpaired.  The  WSA  is 
located  near  the  center  of  the  area  with  the  highest 
visual  range  (70+  miles)  in  the  United  States  (EPA, 
1979). 

Geology  and  Topography 

This  WSA  is  within  the  Basin  and  Range  Physiographic 
Province  and  encompasses  part  of  the  House  Range. 
This  area  is  characterized  by  a series  of  generally 
north-south  trending  blockfaulted  mountain  ranges 
and  sedimentary  basins.  Exposed  bedrock  in  the  WSA 
consists  of  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  a Jurassic  quartz  monzonite  intrusive 
body. 
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The  WSA  is  characteristic  of  basin  and  range  relief, 
with  this  mountain  range  rising  steeply  above  the  sur- 
rounding valleys.  The  range  itself  typically  trends 
north  and  south.  The  blockfault  of  this  range  is  tilted, 
so  that  the  west  face  is  extremely  steep;  the  cliff 
face  is  nearly  3,000  feet  high.  At  9,655  feet,  Notch 
Peak  is  the  second  highest  peak  in  the  House  Range; 
however,  the  average  elevation  of  the  WSA  is  approx- 
imately 7,000  feet.  Notch  Peak  is  a distinctive  exam- 
ple of  the  blockfaulted  mountains  characteristic  of  the 
Great  Basin.  Several  deep,  narrow  canyons  are  in  the 
WSA;  the  most  prominent  are  Hell'n  Maria  Canyon  and 
Sawtooth  Canyon. 

Soils 

Soils  at  the  higher  elevations  are  moderately  deep, 
dark  acid  loams.  Soils  at  the  lower  elevations  can  be 
very  deep,  light-colored,  alkaline  loams  and  sands. 
The  entire  WSA  (51,130  acres)  is  in  a slight  erosion 
condition  class.  Erosion  condition  class  is  based  on 
soil  surface  factors  (refer  to  the  Glossary). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  sediment  yield 
from  soils  in  a slight  erosion  condition  class  is  approx- 
imately 0.6  cubic  yards  per  acre.  Therefore,  the 
annual  sediment  yield  for  the  entire  WSA  would  be 
approximately  30,678  cubic  yards. 

Reclamation  potential  varies  from  site  to  site  and 
within  each  soil  type.  Generally,  the  deeper  darker 
soils  dominated  by  aspen-conifer  or  sagebrush  types 
have  a greater  potential  for  reclamation  than  do  the 
shallower,  gravelly  loam  and  gravelly  soils  associ- 
ated with  the  pinyon-juniper  or  shadscale  vegetation 
types. 

Vegetation  including  Special  Status  Species 

Existing  vegetation  types  in  the  WSA  are  shown  in 
Table  2.  Included  in  the  290-acre  aspen-conifer  vege- 
tation type  is  a small  stand  of  bristlecone  pine  located 
in  the  Notch  Peak  area  of  the  WSA.  There  is  no  ripar- 
ian vegetation  in  the  WSA. 

No  listed  or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered  spe- 
cies are  known  to  occur  in  the  WSA.  One  Category  1 
and  one  Category  2 candidate  species,  Eriooonum 
ammophilum  and  Crvptantha  compacta.  could  occur  in 
the  WSA.  Refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details. 


Table  2 


Existing  Vegetation  Types 

Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Coniferous  Forest/Aspen 

290 

1 

Pinyon-juniper  woodland 

12.610 

24 

Mountain  mahogany  cliffrose-squawbrush 

3,973 

8 

Sagebrush- horsebrush 

23,008 

45 

Shadscale-horsebrush-cheatgrass 

10.226 

20 

Ricegrass 

1.023 

2 

Total 

51.130 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM,  1987b 

The  Notch  Peak  WSA  is  in  the 

Intermountain  Sage- 

brush  Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on 

the  Bailey- 

Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI, 

USGS, 

1978).  The 

PNV  types  of  the  WSA  are  listed  on  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 

PNV  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Juniper-pinyon  woodland 

20,452 

40 

Saltbush-greasewood 

3Q.678 

&£ 

Total 

51,130 

100 

Source:  USDI,  USGS.  1978. 


Water  Resources 

There  are  no  springs  or  live  water  within  the  WSA. 
There  are  a number  of  seeps  in  Miller  Canyon  and 
Amasa  Valley,  both  immediately  adjacent  to  the  WSA 
on  the  east.  Painter  Spring,  with  flows  of  approxi- 
mately 30  gallons  per  minute,  is  adjacent  on  the 
west.  It  fails  to  meet  the  suggested  chemical  criteria 
for  human  consumption  because  of  high  sodium  con- 
tent. 

The  seeps  and  intermittent  drainages  are  open  to  fur- 
ther appropriation  with  investigation  for  speculative 
nature  or  interference  with  downstream  uses. 

The  seeps  are  managed  as  beneficial  use  class  4,  suit- 
able for  livestock  watering. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

Table  4 provides  a summary  of  the  mineral  and  ener- 
gy ratings.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Volume  I for  a de- 
scription of  the  SAI  rating  system. 
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Table  4 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Resource 

Rating 

Favorability*  Certaintyb 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

f 2 

cl 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  ol 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

f 1 

cl 

Little  or  none 

Geothermal 

12 

C4 

Low  temperature  resource 

Beryllium 

12 

Cl 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

12 

c2 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

12 

C4 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 

Source:  SAI,  1982;  USDI.  BLM.  1987d. 


aFavorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  tor  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

t>The  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  beryllium,  lead, 
zinc,  tungsten,  silver,  molybdenum,  platinum,  and 
copper  that  are  currently  listed  as  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  (USDoD,  1988).  Although  listed  as  stra- 
tegic, copper  is  relatively  common.  Supplies  current- 
ly exceed  domestic  demand. 

• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  leasable  minerals 
in  the  WSA  nor  are  there  any  active  drilling  or  explor- 
ation activities. 

• Oil  and  Gas 

Oil  and  gas  seismic  surveys  and  drilling  opera- 
tions have  taken  place  near  the  WSA.  The  geologic 
history  of  the  WSA  indicates  that  large  structural 
traps  for  oil  and  gas  are  unlikely  to  occur;  how- 
ever, random  small  traps  may  exist.  The  overall 
favorability  for  the  occurrence  of  small  oil  and 
gas  deposits  in  the  WSA  exists  (f2)  with  a very 
low  degree  of  certainty  (cl)  (Molenaar,  1983).  If 
any  occurs  in  the  area,  it  would  most  likely  be 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  WSA.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  WSA  could  contain  less  than  10  million 
barrels  of  oil  and  less  than  60  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  There  are  approximately  2,090  acres  in 
three  post-FLPMA  leases  in  the  WSA.  Approxi- 
mate acreages  of  present  leasing  categories  in  the 
WSA  are  as  follows;  Category  1 (standard  stipu- 
lations) 42,130  acres,  and  Category  3 (no  sur- 
face occupancy)  9,000  acres. 


• Geothermal 

Thermal  springs  discharge  northwest  of  the  WSA 
at  Coyote,  Tule,  and  South  Tule  Springs.  The  WSA 
is  considered  marginally  favorable  (f2)  for  low 
temperature  geothermal  resources  with  a high  de- 
gree of  certainty  (c4).  Geothermal  resources 
would  probably  be  uneconomic  to  extract  and 
there  is  currently  no  demand.  There  are  currently 
no  geothermal  leases  in  the  WSA. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  presently  207  mining  claims  covering 
4,140  acres  scattered  throughout  the  WSA.  General- 
ly, the  geologic  history  of  the  area  indicates  a favor- 
able environment  for  small  mineral  deposits.  Much  of 
the  known  mineralization  and  mining  activity  in  the 
area  has  been  excluded  from  the  WSA.  However, 
large  areas  inside  the  boundaries  are  still  either  com- 
posed of  or  influenced  by  the  igneous  intrusives.  More 
thorough  exploration  would  be  required  to  fully  deter- 
mine the  potential  for  commercial  development  of  the 
area.  Numerous  exploration  activities  have  occurred, 
both  inside  and  near  the  WSA. 

• Beryllium 

SAI  (1982)  assigned  a favorable  ranking  for  small 
deposits  (f2)  due  to  the  region  being  broadly  favor- 
able for  beryllium  and  due  to  the  intrusive  body 
within  the  WSA.  There  is  a very  low  (cl)  degree 
of  certainty  that  the  deposit  exists. 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

Small  lead  and  zinc  deposits  are  known  to  occur 
within  the  WSA  (Bullock,  1981).  Carbonate  host 
rocks  such  as  the  Notch  Peak  and  House  lime- 
stones, the  Chisholm  shale,  plus  the  intrusive 
Notch  Peak  quartz  monzonite  indicates  a favorable 
mineral  environment  for  small  deposits  (f2).  A 
low  degree  of  certainty  (c2)  has  been  assigned.  In- 
creased mineralization  could  be  expected  at  depth 
based  on  similar  geologic  occurrences  and  models 
(Fisher  and  Juilland,  1986;  Beatty,  1986;  and 
Mutschler,  1981).  Silver,  gold,  copper,  platinum, 
rubidium,  and  molybdenum  are  also  associated 
with  these  deposits.  Some  gold  placer  mining  has 
occurred  within  the  WSA  in  Sawmill  Canyon 
(White  Lady  Claims)  and  adjacent  to  the  WSA  at 
Amasa  Valley. 
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• Tungsten 

The  geologic  conditions  described  above  are  also 
favorable  for  small  deposits  of  tungsten,  primari- 
ly occurring  as  the  mineral  scheelite.  Tungsten 
has  been  mined  from  the  Brown  Queen  Mine  in  the 
north  end  of  the  WSA,  and  there  are  additional 
mines  adjacent  to  the  WSA  boundary.  Therefore,  a 
favorability  for  small  deposits  (f2)  (less  than  500 
tons  containing  metal)  exists  with  a high  (c4) 
degree  of  certainty. 

• Uranium 

Vein  deposits  of  uranium  could  occur  at  depth 
within  the  intrusive  rocks  in  the  WSA,  however, 
no  deposits  are  known.  Therefore,  the  geologic 
favorability  within  the  WSA  is  very  low  (fl)  with 
a very  low  (cl)  degree  of  certainty. 

• Salable  Minerals 

There  are  no  established  salable  material  sites  within 
the  WSA.  Sand  and  gravel  occur  in  the  WSA,  as  well 
as  large  quantities  of  limestone  and  volcanics.  How- 
ever, no  demand  for  any  salable  materials  in  the  WSA 
is  expected  due  to  the  availability  of  other  deposits  in 
better  locations. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  Notch  Peak  WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of 
species.  There  are  50  species  of  mammals,  103  spe- 
cies of  birds,  14  species  of  reptiles,  and  one  amphib- 
ian species  that  inhabit  the  area  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  Although  a great  diversity  exists,  no  one 
species  can  be  considered  as  abundant.  Approximately 
8,500  acres  in  the  WSA  are  managed  under  the  West 
Desert  HMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1980c)  which  directs  wild- 
life management  for  pronghorn  antelope,  chukar  part- 
ridge, mule  deer,  predators,  and  raptors.  There  are 
no  existing  wildlife  habitat  improvement  projects 
within  the  WSA.  The  UDWR  is  proposing  to  transplant 
elk  into  the  WSA  area  and  two  water  guzzlers  would 
be  needed  to  support  transplanted  elk. 

The  entire  WSA  (51,130  acres)  provides  yearlong 
habitat  for  mule  deer.  This  habitat  is  lightly  used  be- 
cause of  the  low  population  of  deer  (approximately  10 
deer).  The  WSA  provides  approximately  3,195  acres 
of  chukar  habitat.  There  are  two  endangered  (bald 
eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  and  one  BLM  sensitive 
(golden  eagle)  species  that  inhabit  the  WSA.  Five  Cate- 
gory 2 candidate  bird  species,  the  ferruginous  hawk, 


long-billed  curlew,  Swainson’s  hawk,  western  snowy 
plover,  and  white-faced  ibis,  may  occur  in  the  WSA. 
These  birds  frequent  areas  throughout  the  Great  Ba- 
sin and  other  parts  of  the  western  United  States.  Re- 
fer to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details.  Although 
there  is  no  Federally  designated  critical  habitat  in  the 
WSA,  the  entire  area  is  considered  crucial  yearlong 
habitat  for  golden  eagle.  This  indicates  that  golden 
eagles  may  nest  somewhere  in  the  area. 

Forest  Resources 

There  are  approximately  12,610  acres  of  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland  and  290  acres  of  coniferous  forest. 
Less  than  650  acres  of  the  12,900-acre  total  are 
suitable  for  harvest  because  of  slopes  in  excess  of  40 
percent.  None  of  the  timber  area  is  presently  acces- 
sible. The  290  acres  of  timber  species  are  on  steep 
slopes  and  are  inaccessible  without  additional  road 
construction.  Present  harvest  of  forest  products  is 
estimated  to  average  10  to  15  cords  of  firewood  per 
year. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

There  are  portions  of  nine  allotments  within  the  WSA 
that  are  used  by  14  permittees.  Available  livestock 
forage  within  the  WSA  is  estimated  at  50  AUMs  for 
cattle  and  3,302  AUMs  for  sheep.  Refer  to  Table  5 
for  livestock  grazing  use  data.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 20  miles  of  existing  ways  used  extensively 
by  stockmen  to  obtain  access  for  sheep  camps  and  for 
hauling  water.  Sheep  camps  are  regularly  established 
at  six  locations  in  the  WSA.  Two  of  the  camps  are 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  WSA,  four  are  along  exist- 
ing ways.  Ways  are  also  used  by  BLM  range  staff  in 
the  management  of  the  allotments  involved.  Range  im- 
provements consist  of  a fence  (1  mile)  and  a cattle- 
guard.  No  future  range  improvements  are  proposed. 
No  wild  horses  or  burros  use  this  WSA. 

APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  BLM  grazing  allot- 
ments that  comprise  the  WSA.  Although  the  records 
for  this  area  are  incomplete,  at  least  32  coyotes  and 
one  kit  fox  were  taken  in  the  allotments  in  and  sur- 
rounding the  WSA  during  the  1986  to  1987  period 
(USDA,  APHIS,  1988).  Of  the  coyotes,  21  were  taken 
by  aircraft,  three  by  steel  traps,  two  were  shot,  and 
six  by  cyanide  gun  (M-44).  It  is  not  known  what 
portion  of  the  predators  were  actually  taken  inside 
the  WSA.  The  confirmed  livestock  losses  for  1986- 
1987  in  the  allotments  that  overlap  the  WSA  were  33 
sheep  and  eight  lambs.  An  unrecorded  number  of  addi- 
tional losses  were  reported  by  livestock  operators. 
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Table  5 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

King 

47.000 

8,555 

2,927 

196 

4,439  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Blackham 

31,820 

2,765 

2,163 

289 

1 ,802  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Painter  Spring 

33,486 

1,350 

2,883 

32 

2,575  Sheep 

11/16-04/1  5 

1 

Granite 

48,801 

1,350 

2,770 

52 

2,770  Sheep 

11/16-04/1  5 

2 

Death  Canyon 

27,279 

3,368 

2,426 

280 

2,021  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Amasa 

4,782 

1,335 

144 

50 

32  Cattle 

05/16-09/30 

2 

North  Canyon 

22,279 

3,560 

1,242 

358 

1 ,675  Sheep 

12/01-03/31 

2 

Klondike 

30,304 

3,925 

3,357 

135 

3,341  Sheep 

11/01-04/1  5 

1 

Notch  Peak 

34,598 

23,702 

3,559 

1,960 

3,570  Sheep 

11/20-04/20 

3 

Total 

280,349 

49,910 

21,471 

3,352 

14 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1987b. 


Visual  Resources 

The  dominant  visual  feature  is  the  sheer  west  face  of 
Notch  Peak.  The  ridge  line  is  covered  with  dark-green 
stands  of  conifers  and  lightly  colored  aspen  groves. 
Table  6 summarizes  the  scenic  quality  and  visual  re- 
source management  classes  for  the  WSA.  The  area 
around  Notch  Peak  is  rated  as  Class  A (high  quality) 
scenery  and  comprises  approximately  6 percent 
(3,100  acres)  of  the  WSA.  Approximately  74  percent 
(37,800  acres)  is  rated  as  Class  B scenery  and  the 
balance  (10,230  acres)  in  the  foothill  areas  is  Class 
C.  Refer  to  Appendix  7 in  Volume  I for  a description 
of  the  BLM  VRM  rating  system. 


Table  6 

Visual  Resource  Quality  and  Management  Class 


Element 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Scenic  Quality  Class  A 

3,100 

6 

Scenic  Quality  Class  B 

37,800 

74 

Scenic  Quality  Class  C 

10-230 

22. 

Total 

51,130 

100 

Management  Class  1 

0 

0 

Management  Class  II 

5,230 

10 

Management  Class  III 

27,300 

53 

Management  Class  IV 

18.600 

21 

Total 

51,130 

100 

Source:  USDI.  BLM,  1987b. 


Cultural  Resources 

According  to  BLM  site  records  (USDI,  BLM,  1988), 
there  is  only  one  site  (a  Fremont  rockshelter)  re- 


corded inside  the  WSA.  Potential  for  finding  cave 
sites  and  open  campsites  reflecting  aboriginal  use  of 
the  area  is  high.  Historically,  the  area  outside  the 
WSA  has  been  extensively  mined.  Sheepmen  and  cat- 
tlemen used  the  area  to  graze  their  animals  during  the 
summers  and  winters  (cattle  use  in  summer  and 
sheep  use  in  winter).  In  addition,  because  of  its  dis- 
tinctive slope,  Notch  Peak  was  a major  landmark  a- 
long  the  trails  going  to  Nevada.  The  potential  for  his- 
toric sites  reflecting  use  by  miners,  sheepmen,  and 
cattlemen  is  high.  There  are  no  designated  National 
Register  sites  or  nominees  in  the  WSA.  The  potential 
for  such  sites  is  high. 

Recreation 

The  quality  of  15  recreational  opportunities  was  eval- 
uated for  this  WSA.  Fourteen  opportunities  were  pre- 
sent in  varying  degrees.  Two  activities,  dayhiking 
and  geologic  sightseeing,  were  rated  excellent  in  qual- 
ity. Notch  Peak,  bristlecone  pine,  and  several  steep 
rugged  canyons  contributed  to  this  evaluation.  Scenic 
vistas  and  rock  climbing  were  considered  above  aver- 
age in  quality.  Five  other  opportunities  (backpacking, 
camping,  horseback  riding,  nature  study,  and  photog- 
raphy) were  considered  average  in  quality.  BLM  esti- 
mates that  there  are  approximately  250  visitor  days 
of  use  in  the  WSA  for  various  forms  of  dispersed  rec- 
reation, including  dayhikes  to  Notch  Peak  and  hunting 
for  mule  deer  and  chukars.  All  hikers  probably  have 
Notch  Peak  as  their  destination.  There  are  three 
routes  that  are  generally  used:  Amasa  Valley,  Hell'n 
Maria  Canyon,  and  Sawtooth  Canyon.  The  20  miles  of 
existing  vehicular  ways  are  used  for  recreational 
access,  although  the  main  access  onto  the  mountain  is 
on  existing  mining  roads  into  Amasa  outside  the 
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boundary  of  the  WSA.  As  much  as  25  percent  of  the 
recreational  use  involves  vehicular  access.  The  WSA 
is  currently  open  for  ORV  use  on  42,130  acres  and 
closed  to  use  on  9,000  areas  in  the  recommended 
NNL/  ACEC.  There  is  no  ORV  play  activity  in  the  area 
largely  due  to  topographic  restraints. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
seven  State  sections  (4,478.9  acres).  There  are  no 
private  or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The  current 
policy  of  the  State  is  to  maximize  economic  returns 
from  State  lands  and  to  reserve  its  position  regarding 
exchange  of  in-held  lands  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I). 
In  1986,  the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No. 

1 opposing  any  additional  wilderness  designation  in 
Utah  and  urging  that  State  lands  not  be  exchanged  out 
of  wilderness  areas.  One  of  the  in-held  State  sections 
is  leased  for  grazing.  Grazing  is  the  only  current  ac- 
tivity on  these  lands. 

The  Millard  County  Master  Plan  (Paul  Nelsen  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  1981)  does  not  specifically  address  wilder- 
ness. The  county  believes  that  Federal  lands  in  the 
county  should  be  generally  utilized  to  their  greatest 
economic  potential  under  a multiple-use  concept.  The 
Millard  County  Commission  has  endorsed  the  Consoli- 
dated Local  Government  Response  to  Wilderness  (Utah 
Counties,  1986)  that  opposes  wilderness  designation 
of  BLM  lands  in  Utah. 

The  current  BLM  planning  document  for  the  Notch 
Peak  WSA  is  the  Warm  Springs  RMP  (USDI,  BLM, 
1987b).  Wilderness  is  not  addressed  in  the  Warm 
Springs  RMP.  Wilderness  designation  is  part  of  the 
BLM  multiple-use  concept.  The  BLM  land  use  plan  is 
linked  to  the  Statewide  Wilderness  EIS  through  inclu- 
sion of  the  present  plan  as  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative. 

The  Notch  Peak  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range  of  the 
USAF  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  USAF  posi- 
tion is  that  low  level  military  overflights  of  the  Utah 
Test  and  Training  Range,  including  the  Notch  Peak 
WSA  would  continue  with  or  without  wilderness  desig- 
nation (USAF,  1986). 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  Notch  Peak  WSA  is  located  in  Millard  County 
approximately  50  miles  west  of  Delta,  Utah.  From 


1970  to  1980,  the  population  of  Millard  County  grew 
by  approximately  28.4  percent  to  9,050.  A major 
portion  of  the  Millard  County  population  lives  in  Delta 
and  Fillmore.  Table  7 presents  baseline  and  projected 
population  data  for  Millard  County.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  1980  and  1987  population  increased  to 
about  10,415.  Population  projections  for  the  county 
indicate  that  the  number  of  people  living  in  Millard 
County  in  the  year  2010  will  be  about  12,900  for 
about  a 43  percent  increase  over  1 980  levels  (Utah 
Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987). 


Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Millard  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

9,050 

1 1,000 

1 1,600 

12,900 

Employment 

3,645 

5,500 

6,000 

6,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


• Employment 

Table  7 shows  the  baseline  and  projected  total  employ- 
ment for  the  county  to  the  year  2010.  The  govern- 
ment sector  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  terms  of  employment  in  the  Millard  County 
economy.  Farm  employment  makes  up  about  26  per- 
cent of  the  total  employment  in  the  county.  The  Inter- 
mountain Power  Project  contributes  significantly  to 
employment,  while  mining  has  been  declining  in  recent 
years.  Millard  County  is  part  of  the  Central  MCD. 
Table  8 shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  em- 
ployment by  source  for  the  MCD  to  the  year  2010. 


Table  8 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3,500 

3,600 

3,800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

1,800 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

Transportation,  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3,400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance,  Insurance.  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.278 

2.800 

-JL2QQ 

. AJQfl 

Totals 

18,400 

21,800 

24,600 

29,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget.  1987. 


*lncludes  Juab,  Millard.  Piute,  Sanpete.  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 
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In  1980  the  leading  employment  sectors  for  the  MCD 
were  government  (21  percent),  agriculture  (20  per- 
cent), and  trade  (14  percent). 

Mining  provided  approximately  4 percent  of  the 
direct  employment  in  the  MCD.  It  is  projected  that  by 
the  year  2010  employment  in  the  MCD  will  increase 
by  approximately  58  percent.  Trade  will  increase  to 
17  and  services  to  12  percent  of  the  total,  while  the 
government  will  decline  to  17  percent,  agriculture  to 
1 1 percent,  and  mining  to  3 percent  of  the  total. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  min- 
eral exploration,  livestock  production,  and  recrea- 
tion. Table  9 summarizes  local  sales  and  Federal 
revenues  from  the  WSA.  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I iden- 
tifies the  multipliers  used  to  estimate  sales  and 
revenues.  The  WSA  has  207  mining  claims.  Regula- 
tions require  a $100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for 
labor  and  improvements,  an  undetermined  part  of 
which  is  spent  in  the  local  economy.  Not  all  of  these 
claims  are  current  in  assessment.  Minor  amounts  of 
gold  and  tungsten  have  been  mined  inside  the  WSA, 
although  no  production  figures  are  known.  Mineral  and 
energy  resource  production  from  the  WSA  has  con- 
tributed only  slightly  to  local  employment  or  income. 


Table  9 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales* 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

0 

$4,180 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$20,700 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

$67,040 

$5,162 

Recreational  Use 

$1,025 

0 

Firewood  Harvest 

$ 1.125b 

i Z5 

Total 

$89,890 

$9,417 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data;  and  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


•Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  tor  the 
total  Income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

bThis  is  the  value  ot  the  forest  products  to  those  who  harvest  them  and  may 
not  be  directly  related  to  local  sales. 

Fourteen  livestock  operators  have  a total  grazing 
privilege  of  estimated  3,352  AUMs  within  the  WSA. 
If  all  this  forage  were  utilized  it  would  account  for 
$67,040  of  livestock  sales  and  $16,760  of  ranchers’ 
returns  to  labor  and  investment.  Present  harvest  of 
forest  products  from  the  WSA  is  estimated  as  10  to 
15  cords  of  firewood  valued  at  about  $75  per  cord 
for  a total  value  of  about  $1,125  per  year.  These  har- 


vests are  for  personal  use  and  are  insignificant  to  the 
local  economy  and  only  of  minor  significance  to  those 
involved  in  the  harvest.  The  WSA's  nonmotorized  rec- 
reational use  and  related  local  expenditures  are  low. 
These  expenditures  are  insignificant  to  both  the  local 
economy  and  individual  businesses.  The  WSA's  motor- 
ized recreational  use  and  related  local  expenditures 
are  also  low  and  insignificant  to  both  the  local  econ- 
omy and  individual  businesses.  The  actual  amount  of 
income  generated  locally  from  recreational  use  in  the 
WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an  approximate  range  of 
expenditures  can  be  deduced  (Dalton  1982).  This 
study  indicates  that  the  Statewide  average  local  ex- 
penditures per  recreational  visitor  day  for  all  types 
of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approximately  $4.10.  The 
recreational  use  for  Notch  Peak  WSA  is  estimated  as 
about  250  visitor  days  per  year. 

The  WSA  generates  Federal  revenues  from  mineral 
leases  and  livestock  sources  (refer  to  Table  9).  Oil 
and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA  cover  approximately 
2,090  acres.  At  $2  per  acre,  lease  rental  fees  gen- 
erate up  to  $4,180  of  Federal  revenues  annually.  Half 
of  these  monies  are  allocated  to  the  State,  which  then 
reallocates  these  revenues  to  various  funds,  the 
majority  of  which  are  related  to  energy  development 
and  mitigation  of  local  impacts  of  energy  and  mineral 
development.  Average  actual  livestock  use  and,  there- 
fore, revenues  generated  from  grazing  in  the  WSA 
are  unknown;  however,  the  permittees  in  the  WSA 
can  use  up  to  an  estimated  3,352  AUMs  per  year. 
Based  on  a $1.54  per  AUM  grazing  fee,  the  WSA  can 
potentially  generate  $5,162  of  grazing  fee  revenues 
annually,  50  percent  of  which  would  be  allocated  back 
to  the  local  BLM  District  for  the  construction  of  range- 
land  improvements. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analy- 
sis is  based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  antici- 
pated activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for  the 
Notch  Peak  WSA. 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Because  the  WSA  would  not  be  designated  wilderness 
with  this  alternative,  the  identified  wilderness  values 
would  not  receive  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
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by  application  of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560).  Wilderness  values  in  the  WSA 
would  be  somewhat  protected  by  limitations  placed  on 
potential  surface-disturbing  activities  by  the  BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  (i.e.,  VRM  Class  II  management  on 
5,230  acres,  management  under  oil  and  gas  leasing 
Category  3 [no  surface  occupancy]  on  9,000  acres, 
and  ORV  closure  on  9,000  acres). 

The  only  development  expected  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture is  a guzzler  development  where  naturalness  and 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
would  be  reduced  in  quality  on  0.002  percent  of  the 
WSA  (1  acre).  Because  no  other  development  is  antici- 
pated, no  loss  of  special  features  including  bristle- 
cone  pine,  geologic  structures,  special  status  species 
or  scenic  quality  is  anticipated.  Wildlife  special  fea- 
tures would  benefit  from  the  guzzlers. 

Continued  vehicular  activity  on  the  20  miles  of  ways 
in  the  WSA  would  occasionally  detract  from  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

Visitation,  including  use  of  vehicles  on  the  ways,  is 
expected  to  increase  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per 
year  in  the  future.  The  WSA  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate increased  use  without  permanent  loss  of  wil- 
derness values. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

Disturbance  that  would  occur  over  the  long  term  and, 
therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wilderness  values 
that  would  occur  is  not  accurately  known.  Loss  would 
occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
only  a slight  reduction  in  the  quality  of  naturalness 
and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion would  be  expected.  Special  features  would  not  be 
adversely  affected. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  author- 
ized in  the  House  Range  MFP.  The  estimated  3,352 
AUMs  currently  allocated  in  the  WSA  are  controlled 
by  14  livestock  permittees.  Existing  roads  and  ways 
would  continue  to  be  used  to  manage  livestock  and  to 
establish  and  supply  the  sheep  camps  in  and  surround- 


ing the  WSA.  Predator  control  would  continue  under 
State  law  and  APHIS  regulations.  Therefore,  few,  if 
any,  changes  in  livestock  management,  including  pred- 
ator control,  are  expected. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  adversely  affect  livestock  management  in 
the  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

The  future  trends  in  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  are 
unknown.  However,  based  on  a review  of  several  pro- 
jections (UDNRE,  ORA,  1980;  UDNRE,  DPR,  1985; 
Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1984;  Jungst, 
1978;  Hof  and  Kaiser,  1981;  and  Cordell  and  Hendee, 
1982)  it  is  estimated  that  outdoor  recreation  in  Utah 
will  increase  at  between  2 and  7 percent  per  year 
over  the  foreseeable  future.  At  this  rate,  overall  rec- 
reational use  in  the  WSA  would  increase  from  250 
current  visitor  days  per  year  to  between  470  and 
2,200  visitor  days  by  the  year  2020.  The  use  of 
vehicles  as  a means  of  access  for  recreational  activ- 
ities would  continue  on  20  miles  of  way  that  would  be 
open  to  use  of  vehicles.  This  would  degrade  some 
users  primitive  recreation  experience.  Vehicular 
ways  into  Sawtooth  Cove  and  Miller  Cove  would  short- 
en hiking  distances  to  Notch  Peak  from  Hell'n  Maria 
and  Sawtooth  Canyons. 

Conclusion:  Opportunities  for  vehicular  recreation 
such  as  hunting  and  sightseeing  on  20  miles  of  ways 
would  be  maintained.  The  quality  of  the  primitive 
experience  may  decline  for  some  users. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (51,130  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Designation  and  management  of  all  51,130  acres  as 
wilderness  would  preserve  the  area's  wilderness  val- 
ues of  naturalness,  outstanding  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation,  and  special  features. 
Under  this  alternative,  the  potential  for  surface- 
disturbing  activities  that  could  impair  wilderness  val- 
ues would  be  eliminated  through  management  under 
VRM  Class  I (which  generally  allows  for  only  natural 
ecological  change),  through  closure  of  the  area  to  ORV 
use,  and  through  closure  of  the  entire  area  to  future 
mineral  leasing  and  location. 

Naturalness  would  be  protected  on  the  entire  area. 
Outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  would  be  pro- 
tected on  the  approximately  28,130  acres  that  meet 
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and  23,000  acres  that  do  not  meet  the  Wilderness 
Act  standards.  Outstanding  opportunities  for  primi- 
tive and  unconfined  recreation  would  be  protected  on 
28,130  acres  that  meet  and  23,000  that  do  not  meet 
the  Wilderness  Act  standards.  The  special  features  in 
this  WSA  (i.e.,  geologic  features,  bristlecone  pine 
stands,  endangered  and  sensitive  species,  and  Class  A 
scenery)  would  also  be  protected. 

Visitor  use  would  be  primitive  in  nature.  Use  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  area  would  probably  be  low  (refer 
to  the  Recreation  section),  and  the  area  would  be  man- 
aged to  protect  wilderness  values.  Therefore,  no  sig- 
nificant affect  on  wilderness  values  would  be  ex- 
pected from  recreational  use. 

The  only  development  expected  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture is  guzzler  development  which  would  be  done  in  a 
manner  that  would  meet  wilderness  management 
standards.  Even  so,  naturalness  and  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would  be  reduced  in 
quality  on  0.002  percent  (1  acre)  of  the  WSA. 

Vehicular  use  of  20  miles  of  ways  would  cease,  im- 
proving opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  All  wilderness  values  would  be  preserv- 
ed. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  management 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  the  Warm  Springs  RMP.  The  estimated 
3,352  AUMs  currently  allocated  in  the  WSA  are  con- 
trolled by  14  livestock  permittees. 

Rangeland  improvements  (1  mile  of  fence  and  a cattle- 
guard)  would  be  maintained  as  in  the  past,  based  on 
practical  necessity  and  reasonableness.  Livestock 
grazing  would  continue,  but  motorized  activities  in 
connection  with  grazing  would  be  restricted  after  des- 
ignation and  could  inconvenience  operators.  Vehicular 
access  on  the  20  miles  of  existing  ways  would  be 
restricted.  Restrictions  on  the  ability  to  haul  water 
and  supply  six  sheep  camps  would  be  an  inconvenience 
for  livestock  operators.  This  would  make  utilization 
more  difficult  and  could  increase  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment. Predator  control  methods  would  be  restricted, 
and  increases  in  sheep  losses  to  predators  would  re- 


sult. Only  a slight  increases  in  predation  is  expected 
because  several  predator  control  methods  would  be 
allowed. 

Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  access  would  be  an  incon- 
venience to  livestock  operators.  Management  costs 
and  sheep  losses  to  predators  would  increase  slightly. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Primitive-type  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  between  2 to  7 percent  per  year  in 
relation  to  population  increases  and  current  trends  of 
recreational  use.  Because  vehicular  use  would  be  elim- 
inated, overall  recreation  use  levels  would  probably 
decline  initially.  Management  provided  through  a Wil- 
derness Management  Plan  would  control  future  recre- 
ation use  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  primitive  rec- 
reation experience.  Visitor  use  presently  attributed 
to  vehicular  hunting  and  sightseeing  could  continue 
from  foot  or  on  horseback.  This  would  improve  some 
people's  recreational  experience,  but  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  the  experience  for  others.  The  roads  into  Ama- 
sa  Valley  would  remain  open,  and  hiking  access  from 
that  area  would  not  change.  Because  the  WSA  is  not 
an  ORV  destination  area,  ORV  use  would  not  experi- 
ence an  overall  decline  in  the  vicinity  of  the  WSA.  As 
primitive  recreation  use  increases,  commercial  oper- 
ations based  on  primitive  recreational  activities  could 
benefit  from  wilderness  designation. 

Conclusion:  Opportunities  for  primitive  recreation 
would  be  preserved.  Opportunities  for  vehicular  rec- 
reation such  as  hunting  and  sightseeing  on  20  miles  of 
ways  would  be  lost. 

Large  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Pro- 
posed Action)  (28,000  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  28,000  acres  would  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  the  area's  wilderness 
values.  In  the  portion  of  the  WSA  that  would  be  desig- 
nated, the  potential  for  surface-disturbing  activities 
that  could  impair  wilderness  values  would  be  reduced 
through  management  under  VRM  Class  I (which  gen- 
erally allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change), 
through  the  ORV  closure,  and  through  closure  of  the 
entire  area  to  future  mineral  leasing  and  location. 
Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in  the  desig- 
nated area.  Naturalness  (all  28,000  acres  appear 
natural),  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  (all 
28,000  acres  meet  the  standard),  primitive  and 
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unconfined  recreation  (all  28,000  acres  meet  the 
standard),  and  the  WSA's  special  features  (including 
geologic  features,  bristlecone  pine,  Class  A scenery, 
and  special  status  species)  would  be  protected.  The 
only  development  anticipated  in  the  WSA  is  guzzler 
development  in  the  designated  area  which  would  be 
designed  to  be  compatible  with  wilderness  manage- 
ment criteria.  Even  so,  a slight  reduction  in  quality  of 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  would  occur  on  1 acre.  Animal  special 
features  would  benefit  from  the  guzzlers.  Vehicular 
use  of  7 miles  of  ways  would  cease  in  the  designated 
area,  improving  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  in  this  area.  Although  recreational  use 
would  increase  use  relative  to  the  size  of  the  area 
would  be  low.  Therefore,  no  significant  affect  on  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  values  would  be 
expected  from  increased  recreation. 

In  the  23,130-acre  nondesignated  area,  the  only  con- 
flicts with  wilderness  values  expected  in  the  foresee- 
able future  are  continued  and  increased  vehicular 
activity  on  13  miles  of  ways.  During  the  periods  of 
activity,  the  visual  and  audible  disturbance  from  ve- 
hicle use  would  detract  from  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  on  adjacent  portions  of 
the  WSA. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  both  the  designated  and 
nondesignated  portions  of  the  WSA. 

Disturbance  that  would  occur  in  the  nondesignated 
area  over  the  long  term  and,  therefore,  the  long- 
term loss  of  wilderness  values  that  would  occur  is 
not  accurately  known.  Loss  would  occur  as  intrusions 
increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  about  55  percent  of  the 
WSA.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  only  a slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would  occur  in  the 
WSA.  Special  features  would  not  be  adversely 
affected. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

The  effect  of  designation  of  28,000  acres  of  the  WSA 
as  wilderness  on  livestock  management  would  be  simi- 
lar to  those  described  for  the  All  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. Of  the  estimated  3,352  AUMs  allocated,  1,038 
would  be  within  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA  and 


2,314  within  the  nondesignated  portion.  There  are  7 
miles  of  existing  ways  in  the  area  that  would  be  desig- 
nated wilderness  and  restrictions  on  vehicular  use  in 
this  area  could  inconvenience  livestock  operators. 
There  are  13  miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  Sawtooth  Cove  area,  that  would  not 
be  within  the  area  designated  wilderness;  therefore, 
motorized  access  for  hauling  water,  establishing  and 
supplying  sheep  camps,  and  managing  livestock  would 
be  maintained  in  much  of  the  area. 

The  affects  of  the  Large  Partial  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive on  predator  control  and  predation  on  sheep  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative. 

Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  access  would  be  an  incon- 
venience to  livestock  operators.  Management  costs 
and  sheep  losses  to  predators  would  increase  slightly. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Although  visitor  use  is  currently  low  (about  250  visi- 
tor days  a year),  the  WSA  has  outstanding  primitive 
recreational  values.  The  highest  quality  areas  would 
be  recognized,  managed,  and  protected  under  this 
alternative.  Approximately  7 miles  of  ways  in  the 
designated  area  would  be  closed  to  ORV  use.  Approxi- 
mately 13  miles  of  existing  ways  outside  the  desig- 
nated area  would  remain  open  to  vehicular  use  for  rec- 
reational access.  Both  primitive  and  vehicular  recrea- 
tional use  would  increase  at  a rate  of  about  2 to  7 per- 
cent annually.  The  quality  of  some  users'  primitive 
recreational  experience  could  be  reduced  by  ORV  use 
in  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  unit.  Vehicular 
ways  in  Sawtooth  and  Hell'n  Maria  Canyons  would 
remain  open  under  this  alternative  and  would  continue 
to  be  used  for  access  to  these  popular  hiking  areas. 
This  would  degrade  some  users'  primitive  recreation- 
al experience,  but  would  probably  be  seen  as  an  advan- 
tage to  others. 

Conclusion:  Opportunities  for  primitive  recreation 
would  be  preserved  in  the  designated  area.  In  the 
nondesignated  area,  vehicular  access  would  continue 
on  13  miles  of  ways.  The  quality  of  the  primitive  rec- 
reation experience  may  decline  in  the  nondesignated 
area  for  some  users. 
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Small  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative 
(9,000  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  9,000  acres  would  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation  of  the  area's  wilderness 
characteristics.  Management  of  the  9,000-acre  area 
that  would  be  designated  would  be  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  Warm  Springs  RMP,  but  would  be 
congressionally  rather  than  administratively  man- 
dated. The  potential  for  surface-disturbing  activities 
that  could  impair  wilderness  values  would  be  reduced 
through  management  under  VRM  Class  I (which  gen- 
erally allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change), 
through  the  ORV  closure,  and  through  closure  of  the 
area  to  future  mineral  leasing  and  location.  Impacts  to 
wilderness  values  in  the  designated  area  would  be  the 
same  as  under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative  on  the 
9,000  acres  that  would  be  designated  wilderness. 
Size,  naturalness  (all  9,000  acres  appear  natural), 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  (all  9,000 
acres  meet  the  standard),  primitive  and  unconfined 
recreation  (all  9,000  acres  meet  the  standard),  and 
the  WSA's  special  features  (including  Notch  Peak, 
bristlecone  pine,  Class  A scenery,  and  special  status 
species)  would  be  protected.  The  only  expected  devel- 
opment in  the  designated  area  would  be  guzzlers 
which  would  be  designed  to  meet  wilderness  manage- 
ment standards.  Even  so,  temporary  reduction  in  nat- 
uralness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
recreation  would  occur  on  0.002  percent  of  the  WSA 
until  reclamation  is  complete.  In  the  designated  area, 
visitor  use  would  be  primitive.  Relative  to  the  size  of 
the  area,  use  would  be  low,  and  would  be  controlled 
through  a wilderness  management  plan.  Therefore,  no 
significant  effect  on  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
values  would  be  expected  from  increased  primitive 
recreation. 

The  only  conflict  with  wilderness  values  expected  in 
the  foreseeable  future  in  the  42,130-acre  nondesig- 
nated  area  would  be  continued  vehicular  activity  on 
the  20  miles  of  ways.  During  the  periods  of  activity, 
the  visual  and  audible  disturbance  from  vehicle  use 
would  detract  from  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation  on  adjacent  portions  of  the  WSA. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

Disturbance  that  would  occur  over  the  long-term  in 
the  nondesignated  area  and,  therefore,  the  long-term 


loss  of  wilderness  values  that  would  occur  is  not 
accurately  known.  Loss  would  occur  as  intrusions 
increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  about  18  percent  of  the 
WSA.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  only  a slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for 
solitude,  and  primitive  recreation  is  anticipated  in  the 
WSA.  Special  features  would  not  be  significantly 
affected. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

The  effects  of  designation  of  9,000  acres  of  the  WSA 
as  wilderness  on  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  with  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative.  Of  the  estimated  3,352  AUMs  allo- 
cated in  the  WSA,  310  would  be  within  the  designated 
portion  of  the  WSA  and  3,042  within  the  nondesig- 
nated portion.  No  effect  on  the  management  of  live- 
stock grazing  is  expected  under  this  alternative. 
There  are  currently  no  vehicular  ways  or  motorized 
activities  in  connection  with  grazing  in  the  portion  of 
the  WSA  that  would  be  designated;  therefore,  no 
changes  in  current  use  of  vehicles  for  livestock  man- 
agement are  expected.  Predator  control  would  be  con- 
ducted according  to  APHIS  guidelines  and  State  law  on 
83  percent  of  the  WSA  and  increases  in  predation  are 
unlikely. 

Conclusion:  The  Small  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  affect  livestock  management  in  the  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Although  visitor  use  is  currently  low  (about  250  visi- 
tor days  a year),  the  WSA  has  outstanding  primitive 
recreational  values.  Much,  although  not  all,  of  the 
highest  quality  area  would  be  recognized,  managed, 
and  protected  under  this  alternative.  Overall  the  im- 
pacts would  be  approximately  the  same  as  with  the 
No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  because  of  the 
similar  management  practices  that  would  be  imple- 
mented whether  designation  of  an  NNL/ACEL  or  wil- 
derness occurs.  Recreational  use  increases  would  be 
the  same  as  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. Although  9,000  acres  would  be  designated  would 
be  closed  to  ORV  use,  approximately  20  miles  of  ex- 
isting ways  outside  the  designated  area  would  remain 
open  to  vehicular  use  for  recreational  access  under 
this  alternative.  The  quality  of  some  users'  primitive 
recreational  experience  would  be  reduced  by  ORV  use 
in  the  nondesignated  portion  of  the  unit.  As  with  the 
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No  Action/No  Wilderness  and  Large  Partial  Wilder- 
ness Alternatives,  the  vehicular  ways  in  Sawtooth 
and  Hell'n  Maria  Canyons  would  remain  open  and 
would  continue  to  be  used  as  access  to  the  popular 
hiking  areas.  With  this  alternative,  portions  of  exist- 
ing hiking  trails  would  also  remain  open  to  vehicular 
use,  which  could  result  in  conflicts  with  primitive 
use. 

Conclusion:  Primitive  recreational  opportunities 
would  be  preserved  on  9,000  acres.  Opportunities  for 
vehicular  recreation  such  as  hunting  and  sightseeing 
on  20  miles  of  ways  would  be  maintained.  The  quality 
of  the  primitive  recreation  experience  may  decline  in 
the  nondesignated  area  for  some  users. 
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(UT- 050-070) 


INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  King  Top  WSA  contains  approximately  84,770 
acres  of  public  land  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Millard  County,  Utah.  It  is  immediately  south  of  the 
Notch  Peak  WSA  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Highway 
50  which  forms  a portion  of  the  northern  boundary. 
Delta,  approximately  50  road  miles  northeast  of  the 
WSA,  is  the  closest  community.  Elevations  within  the 
WSA  range  from  5,000  feet  on  the  valley  floors  to 
over  8,000  feet  at  the  highest  points.  The  bulk  of  the 
WSA  is  desert  shrub  and  pinyon-juniper  woodland.  An- 
nual temperatures  range  from  -20  degrees  Fahrenheit 
(F)  to  106  degrees  F,  depending  on  season  and  eleva- 
tion. The  area  has  low  precipitation  (8  to  12  inches 
annually)  and  low  relative  humidity. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 


4.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (266  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  within  the  foreseeable  future  (see 
Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduction 
of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  266  acres 
reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  5 acres  of  surface  dis- 
turbance for  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  Development  of  a well,  4 miles  of  pipeline,  six 
water  troughs,  2 miles  of  fence,  one  corral,  one  live- 
stock reservoir,  and  nine  guzzlers  was  anticipated  in 
the  Draft  EIS.  Most  of  these  projects  have  been 
dropped  from  consideration  since  publication  of  the 
Draft  EIS.  The  Final  EIS  assumes  that  nine  guzzlers 
would  be  built  for  wildlife  habitat  improvement.  Five 
acres  of  surface  disturbance  are  estimated  to  result 
from  construction  of  the  guzzlers. 

Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 


1.  The  boundary  of  the  WSA  has  been  modified  to 
exclude  one  section  of  State  owned  lands  (T.  21  S.,  R. 
16  W.,  sec.  2)  to  correct  an  error  in  the  Draft  EIS 
maps.  The  boundary  was  modified  to  coincide  with  the 
boundaries  shown  in  the  inventory  document. 

2.  The  boundary  of  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative 
has  been  modified  to  exclude  State  lands  in  three 
locations  (T.  21  S.t  R.  16  W.,  sec.  32;  and  T.  21  S.( 
R.  15  W.,  secs.  2 and  32).  Inclusion  of  these  lands  in 
the  Draft  EIS  was  in  error. 

3.  Descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  and 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives  have  been  revised  to 
coincide  with  the  Warm  Springs  Resource  Area  RMP, 
which  has  replaced  the  House  Range  MFP  since  pub- 
lication of  the  Draft  EIS.  The  main  feature  of  the  RMP 
for  the  King  Top  WSA  is  the  creation  of  the  1,920- 
acre  Fossil  Mountain  Historic  Site/Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (HS/ACEC).  The  RMP  pro- 
poses that  this  area  be  closed  to  surface  occupancy 
for  oil  and  gas  leases. 


• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.,  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and 
policies),  the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to 
the  King  Top  WSA  were  considered  but  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  reasons  de- 
scribed below. 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  266 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  mineral-related 
surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  Only  5 acres  of 
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surface  disturbance  related  to  construction  of  nine 
guzzlers  is  projected.  Given  this  new  scenario,  the 
impacts  of  direct  disturbance  of  vegetation  would  be 
reduced  and  would  not  be  significant  with  any  of  the 
alternatives  (less  than  0.1  percent  of  the  WSA). 
There  are  no  threatened,  endangered,  or  proposed 
threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  known  to 
occur  within  the  WSA.  In  any  event,  BLM  would  re- 
quire site-specific  clearances  of  potentially  disturbed 
areas  and  consult  with  FWS  concerning  impacts  on 
threatened  or  endangered  plant  species.  New  roads 
would  not  be  required  for  the  guzzlers  and  they  would 
be  placed  in  areas  away  from  special  status  plant 
species.  Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation  are  not 
analyzed  in  detail  for  the  King  Top  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  springs  or  peren- 
nial streams  in  the  WSA.  Therefore,  impacts  to  water 
uses  and  quality  is  not  analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS. 

3.  Mineral  Resources:  The  public  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with 
or  prevent  mineral  exploration,  development,  and 
production.  There  is  one  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease 
within  the  WSA.  However,  potential  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits are  small  with  a very  low  certainty  that  they 
exist. 

Even  though  there  are  43  mining  claims  in  the  WSA, 
the  projected  locatable  mineral  deposits  are  small  and 
or  could  not  be  economically  developed  in  the  foresee- 
able future  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  More  acces- 
sible deposits  of  salable  minerals  exist  outside  the 
WSA.  For  these  reasons,  mineral  exploration  or  devel- 
opment would  not  occur  in  the  foreseeable  future  with 
or  without  wilderness  designation.  Therefore,  im- 
pacts on  mineral  and  energy  exploration  and  produc- 
tion are  not  analyzed  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would  dis- 
turb wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  King  Top  WSA 
provides  for  a variety  of  animal  species,  but  popula- 
tions are  low  and  no  one  species  can  be  described  as 
abundant.  Two  endangered  and  six  other  special  sta- 
tus species  may  be  found  in  the  WSA.  Nine  guzzlers 
are  proposed  and  could  be  installed  with  any  of  the 
alternatives.  Because  no  mineral  developments  are  ex- 
pected in  the  WSA  in  the  foreseeable  future,  wildlife 
habitats  would  not  be  lost.  Vehicle  use  is  mainly  on 
the  vehicular  ways  and  is  associated  with  other  rec- 


reational pursuits  such  as  hunting.  The  WSA  is  not  an 
ORV  play  area.  Therefore,  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat 
and  populations  are  not  significant  issues  for  the  EIS. 

5.  Forest  Resources:  The  only  forest  resources  in  the 
WSA  are  14,760  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  woodland. 
Demand  is  low  and  because  of  steep  slopes  only  about 
5,500  acres  are  considered  suitable  for  harvest.  For 
these  reasons,  impacts  on  forest  resources  are  not 
significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

6.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  above  for  vegeta- 
tion, only  5 acres  of  surface  disturbance  for  construc- 
tion of  guzzlers  is  projected  for  the  WSA  in  the  Final 
EIS.  Guzzlers  are  minor  intrusions  that  would  be  de- 
signed and  installed  in  keeping  with  wilderness  pro- 
tection criteria  and  or  visual  resource  management 
objectives.  Roads  are  not  required;  therefore,  visual 
resources  would  not  be  significantly  affected. 

7.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be 
destroyed  by  surface-disturbing  projects,  use  of 
vehicles  or  vandalism.  However,  only  three  cultural 
resource  sites  have  been  recorded  in  the  King  Top 
WSA.  No  mineral-related  surface  disturbance  is  pro- 
jected. Vehicle  use  is  mainly  on  the  ways  inside  the 
WSA.  Additionally,  inventories  for  the  purpose  of  site 
recordation  and  mitigation  of  impacts  would  take 
place  prior  to  any  surface  disturbance  in  the  future. 
Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on  cultural  resources 
are  not  significant  issues  for  the  King  Top  WSA. 

8.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  no  existing  or  anticipated  mineral  develop- 
ments or  proposals  for  lands  or  realty  activities 
which  would  be  impaired  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation.  Because  no  economic  developments  are 
expected  and  because  recreational  use  is  projected  to 
increase  to  a maximum  of  only  2,600  visitor  days 
per  year  by  the  year  2020  (2  to  7 percent  increase 
per  year)  and  would  contribute  only  $10,660  annual- 
ly to  the  local  economy  ($4.10  per  visitor  day), 
impacts  on  economic  condition  are  not  significant  is- 
sues for  the  King  Top  WSA. 
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• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  King  Top  WSA  are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  livestock  management,  including  vehicle 
access  and  predator  control. 

3.  Impacts  on  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  including 
tradeoffs  between  primitive  recreational  use  and  rec- 
reation based  on  vehicular  access. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  included  the  following: 

1.  Questions  on  inclusion  or  deletion  of  benchland  por- 
tions of  the  WSA  in  the  BLM  proposed  action. 

2.  A suggested  50,000-acre  Partial  Wilderness  Alter- 
native. 

3.  Questions  on  BLM’s  assessment  of  wilderness  val- 
ues. 

4.  Need  for  rationale  for  the  BLM  proposed  action. 

5.  BLM's  application  of  criteria  for  alternatives  and 
rationale. 

6.  Questions  on  BLM's  ability  to  manage  ORVs. 

7.  Need  for  additional  resource  inventories. 

8.  Inadequacy  of  the  geology  section  of  the  EIS. 

9.  Underrating  of  mineral  values  by  BLM. 

10.  Oil  and  gas  leases  as  a manageability  problem. 

11.  The  need  for  future  livestock  range  improve- 
ments. 

12.  The  affect  of  restrictions  on  predator  control  me- 
thods. 

13.  Need  to  assess  affects  on  the  deserted  town  of 
Ibex. 

14.  Inconsistency  between  ratings  of  opportunities 
for  solitude,  primitive  recreation,  and  the  description 
of  ORV  use  in  the  WSA. 


15.  The  need  to  designate  complete  ecosystems  to  the 
NWPS. 

16.  Potential  affects  on  a communication  site. 

17.  Editorial  problems  in  the  description  of  the  Par- 
tial Wilderness  Alternative. 

See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  comments 
applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis 
and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  10,  for  responses  to  speci- 
fic comments  about  the  King  Top  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

A general  suggestion  to  consider  a partial  alternative 
for  this  WSA  was  received  during  scoping  for  the 
Draft  EIS.  A partial  alternative  is  included  in  the  anal- 
ysis. 

Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives  of  approximately 
55,000  acres  that  would  exclude  land  on  the  north, 
northeast,  and  southwest  fringes  of  the  WSA  are  sug- 
gested in  the  public  comments  on  the  Draft  EIS.  These 
alternatives  are  not  analyzed  in  detail  because  they 
do  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  53,044-acre  par- 
tial analyzed  in  the  Final  EIS. 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action);  (2)  All  Wil- 
derness (84,770  acres);  and  (3)  Partial  Wilderness 
(53,044  acres).  A description  of  each  alternative 
follows.  Where  management  intentions  have  not  been 
clearly  identified,  assumptions  are  made  based  on 
management  projections  under  each  alternative. 
These  assumptions  are  indicated  in  each  case.  The 
assumed  management  actions  presented  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Volume  II  are  also  applicable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  84,770-acre  King 
Top  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress  as  part  of 
the  NWPS.  Although  BLM  land  use  plans  are  regularly 
updated,  it  is  projected  that  the  area  would  continue 
to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  Warm  Springs 
RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987b).  The  6,660.7  acres  of  State 
land  within  the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1)  have  not  been 
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identified  in  the  RMP  for  special  Federal  acquisition 
through  exchange  or  purchase.  State  lands  are  ana- 
lyzed as  remaining  under  State  ownership.  Refer  to 
Volume  I for  further  information  on  State  in-holdings. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

All  84,770  acres  would  remain  open  to  mineral 
location,  leasing  (with  standard  and  special  stipu- 
lations), and  sale.  Development  work,  extraction, 
and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  43  existing  min- 
ing claims  (860  acres)  and  future  mining  claims. 
Development  would  be  regulated  by  unnecessary 
or  undue  degradation  regulations  (43  CFR  3809). 
One  existing  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease 
(approximately  800  acres)  and  new  leases  could 
be  developed  under  leasing  Category  1 (standard 
stipulations)  on  about  82,850  acres  and  Category 
3 (no  surface  occupancy)  on  about  1,920  acres. 
Although  mineral  resources  would  be  managed  as 
described  above,  mineral  exploration  and  devel- 
opment are  not  projected  for  the  WSA  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  because  the  level  of  known  re- 
sources and  their  probability  of  development  are 
too  low  to  support  a development  assumption. 
Appendix  6 in  Volume  I explains  the  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  development  projections. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  of  the 
84,770-acre  area  of  the  WSA  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  the  RMP  (6,920  AUMs).  Use  and 
maintenance  of  3 miles  of  fence  and  one  corral 
would  be  allowed.  The  30  miles  of  ways  in  the 
WSA  would  remain  open  for  livestock  manage- 
ment purposes  including  access  to  establish  and 
support  sheep  camps  in  four  locations  and  for  haul- 
ing of  water. 

The  existing  guzzler  would  be  maintained  and  nine 
additional  guzzlers  would  be  installed  to  improve 
wildlife  habitat. 

The  84,770  acres,  including  30  miles  of  vehicu- 
lar ways,  would  remain  open  for  vehicular  use. 

The  entire  84,770-acre  area  would  continue  to  be 
open  to  woodland  product  harvest.  Limited  non- 
commercial harvest  of  forest  products  would  con- 
tinue on  5,500  acres  woodland  considered  suit- 
able for  harvest. 

The  area  would  be  managed  under  VRM  Class  III  on 
1,160  acres  and  Class  IV  on  83,610  acres. 


• Action  Scenario 

It  is  projected  that  implementation  of  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  result  in 
5 acres  of  surface  disturbance  from  construction 
of  water  guzzlers.  New  roads  would  not  be  re- 
quired. No  surface  disturbance  is  anticipated 
from  locatable  or  leasable  minerals  exploration 
or  development  in  the  foreseeable  future  (see 
Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  No  other  livestock,  wild- 
life habitat,  or  watershed  improvement  projects 
are  planned. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  anticipated 
due  to  terrain  constraints  and  because  this  is  not 
an  ORV  destination  area. 

Recreational  use  is  projected  to  increase  over 
the  current  estimated  use  of  300  annual  visitor 
use  days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year. 
Approximately  111  of  these  visitor  use  days  are 
attributed  to  activities  involving  vehicular  ac- 
cess on  about  30  miles  of  existing  ways  and  189 
visitor  use  days  are  attributed  to  primitive  activ- 
ities. The  increase  would  maintain  the  same  ratio. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  all  84,770  acres  of  the  King 
Top  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  The  WSA  would 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to  preserve 
its  wilderness  character. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  partic- 
ular WSA  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on  this 
policy  regarding  exchange  of  State  lands,  it  is  assum- 
ed that  State  lands  would  remain  under  existing  own- 
ership. There  are  1 1 State  sections  (6,660.7  acres) 
within  the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in 
Volume  I).  No  private  or  split-estate  lands  are  located 
in  the  WSA.  The  figures  and  acreages  given  with  this 
alternative  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  84,770  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  location  and  closed  to 
new  mineral  leasing  and  sale.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  that  portion  of  the  approximately  43 
existing  mining  claims  (860  acres)  that  may  be 
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determined  to  be  valid.  Development  would  be  reg- 
ulated by  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guide- 
lines (43  CFR  3809)  with  concern  for  wilderness 
values.  One  existing  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease 
(involving  about  800  acres)  would  be  phased  out 
upon  expiration  unless  a find  of  oil  or  gas  re- 
sources in  commercial  quantities  is  shown.  Ex- 
ploration or  development  of  mineral  resources  is 
not  expected  following  designation  because  eco- 
nomically recoverable  deposits  have  not  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  WSA. 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  for  both  sheep 
and  cattle  would  be  allowed  to  continue  as  author- 
ized in  the  House  Range  MFP.  The  estimated 
6,920  AUMs  in  the  WSA  would  remain  available 
to  livestock  as  presently  allotted.  After  designa- 
tion, existing  rangeland  facilities  consisting  of  3 
miles  of  fence  and  one  corral  would  be  used  and 
maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  past, 
based  on  practical  necessity  and  reasonableness. 
Some  restrictions  on  access  would  be  required  to 
protect  wilderness  values.  Use  would  be  allowed 
on  a limited  basis  by  permit  for  livestock  manage- 
ment activities.  A herd  of  about  35  wild  horses 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  WSA. 

The  entire  84,770-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for  users  with  valid  existing 
rights  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560  provisions.  About  30  miles  of  existing 
vehicular  ways  would  not  be  available  for  vehicu- 
lar use  except  as  indicated  above.  Many  of  these 
ways  are  associated  with  livestock  management 
activities  and  use  would  be  allowed  on  a limited 
basis  by  permit  for  livestock  management  activi- 
ties. About  12  miles  of  the  WSA's  northern  boun- 
dary parallel  U.S.  Highway  6/50  and  most  of  the 
remaining  boundary  (about  41  miles)  follows  ex- 
isting gravel  and  dirt  roads  or  jeep  trails  that 
would  remain  open  to  vehicular  travel.  About  8 
miles  of  existing  road,  which  provide  access  to 
and  beyond  one  State  section,  would  be  cherry- 
stemmed, as  well  as  1.25  miles  of  existing  road 
near  Politician  Point.  Both  of  these  cherry- 
stemmed roads  would  remain  open  to  vehicular 
traffic  and  directed  by  BLM  Wilderness  Manage- 
ment Guidelines  (USDI,  BLM,  1982). 

• Action  Scenario 

Five  acres  of  surface  disturbance  is  projected  for 
construction  of  nine  guzzlers.  No  mineral  explora- 
tion or  development  on  existing  claims  or  leases 


is  anticipated.  New  mining  claim  location  and  min- 
eral leasing  in  the  WSA  would  not  be  allowed.  No 
other  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed 
projects  are  planned  following  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  projected 
due  to  management  and  terrain  because  this  is  not 
an  ORV  destination  area. 

Primitive-type  recreation  is  anticipated  to  in- 
crease over  the  current  estimated  use  of  188 
visitor  days  annually  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent 
per  year.  Vehicular  use  would  cease. 

• Partial  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  53,044  acres  of  the  King  Top 
WSA  would  be  designated  as  wilderness  (refer  to  Map 
3).  The  objective  of  this  alternative  is  to  analyze  as 
wilderness  those  portions  of  this  WSA  that  have  the 
best  wilderness  values.  Wilderness  values  are  of  a 
higher  quality  in  areas  where  outstanding  opportun- 
ities for  solitude  and  or  primitive  recreation  exist, 
preferably  in  combination  with  special  features.  In 
forming  this  alternative,  the  portions  of  the  WSA 
with  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude,  and  or 
primitive  recreation  and  special  features  were  in- 
cluded where  possible  within  a manageable  boundary. 

The  53,044  acres  analyzed  as  wilderness  under  this 
alternative  include  the  central,  high-elevation  portion 
of  the  WSA.  The  31,726-acre  flatland  and  foothill 
fringe  areas  within  the  WSA,  but  outside  of  the  por- 
tion designated  as  wilderness,  contain  the  existing 
livestock  developments  and  24  of  the  30  miles  of 
existing  ways,  and  would  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP  as  described  for  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  The  53,044-acre 
area  designated  as  wilderness  would  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  BLM  Wilderness  Management 
Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  as  described  in  the  All  Wil- 
derness Alternative. 

Based  on  the  State  policy  regarding  exchange  of  State 
lands,  it  is  projected  that  State  lands  would  remain 
under  existing  ownership  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I). 
There  are  four  State  sections  (2,366.2  acres)  in  the 
portion  of  the  WSA  that  would  be  designated  wilder- 
ness (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in  Volume  I).  The 
figures  and  acreages  given  for  this  alternative  are 
for  Federal  lands  only.  There  would  be  no  private  land 
within  the  wilderness  area  described  in  this  alter- 
native. 
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• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  53,044-acre  wilderness  would  be  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  mineral 
leasing  and  sale.  In  the  53,044-acre  area  develop- 
ment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  approximately  20  acres  of 
10  existing  mining  claims  in  this  area.  A portion 
of  one  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease  covering  680 
acres  of  the  designated  area  would  be  phased  out 
upon  expiration  unless  a find  of  oil  or  gas  in  com- 
mercial quantities  is  shown.  The  31,726-acre 
area  not  designated  wilderness  would  be  open  to 
future  mineral  location,  leasing,  and  sale.  Devel- 
opment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  of  33 
existing  mining  claims  (approximately  660  acres) 
and  future  mining  claims  could  occur  in  the 
31,726-acre  area  if  claims  are  valid.  The  area 
not  designated  would  be  managed  as  oil  and  gas 
leasing  Category  1 on  about  31,426  acres  and 
Category  3 on  about  300  acres.  Part  of  one  exist- 
ing post-FLPMA  lease  (approximately  120  acres) 
and  future  leases  in  this  area  could  be  developed 
without  concern  for  wilderness  values.  Although 
minerals  would  be  managed  as  described  above, 
mineral  exploration  or  development  are  not  ex- 
pected in  the  foreseeable  future  in  either  the  des- 
ignated or  nondesignated  area  because  the  level  of 
known  resources  and  the  probability  of  develop- 
ment are  too  low  to  support  a development 
assumption  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I). 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  in  the 
53,044-acre  wilderness  area.  The  estimated 
3,682  AUMs  in  the  53,044-acre  area  would  re- 
main available  to  livestock  as  presently  allotted. 
Use  of  6 miles  of  ways  would  be  allowed  on  a 
limited  basis  by  permit  for  livestock  management 
activities.  In  the  31,726-acre  nonwilderness 
area,  grazing  use  of  an  estimated  3,238  AUMs 
would  continue  as  authorized  in  the  RMP.  The  3 
miles  of  fence  and  corral  could  be  used  and  main- 
tained. Use  of  vehicles  for  livestock  management 
would  not  be  restricted.  About  35  wild  horses 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  within  the  WSA.  Their 
use  would  occur  in  both  the  designated  and  nondes- 
ignated portions  of  the  WSA. 

Three  of  the  nine  proposed  guzzlers  would  be  in 
the  wilderness  area  and  would  be  designed  and 
installed  compatible  with  wilderness  protection 
guidelines.  In  the  remaining  31,726-acre  area, 
six  guzzlers  would  be  allowed  without  concern 


for  wilderness  values.  New  roads  would  not  be 
required  for  any  of  the  guzzlers. 

The  high  country  that  would  comprise  the  53,044- 
acre  wilderness  would  be  closed  to  ORV  use. 
About  6 miles  of  existing  ways  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  vehicular  use  except  in  situations  des- 
cribed under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative.  The 
remainder  of  the  unit,  including  the  existing  high- 
way and  gravel  roads  or  jeep  trails  that  border 
the  WSA  (including  the  road  near  Politician  Point 
that  would  be  cherry-stemmed),  would  remain 
open  to  vehicular  travel.  The  cherry-stemmed  8 
miles  of  road  to  a State  section  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  open  to  vehicular  traffic.  About  24 
miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways  would  be  in  the 
nondesignated  portion  of  the  unit  and  would  re- 
main open  to  vehicular  access. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  53,044-acre 
wilderness  area  would  not  be  allowed  except  for 
harvest  of  pine  nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering 
of  dead-and-down  wood,  if  accomplished  by  other 
than  mechanical  means.  The  remaining  31,726 
acres  would  be  open  to  woodland  harvest.  Be- 
cause of  low  demand,  steep  terrain  and  lack  of 
access  in  portions  of  the  WSA,  and  distance  to 
market  areas,  only  limited  noncommercial  har- 
vest is  expected. 

Visual  resources  on  the  area  designated  as  wilder- 
ness would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  VRM 
Class  I standards,  which  generally  allow  for  only 
natural  ecological  change.  The  remaining  31,726- 
acres  would  be  managed  under  VRM  Class  IV. 

• Action  Scenario 

About  1 acre  of  surface  disturbance  is  projected 
for  the  designated  area  and  4 acres  for  the  non- 
designated portion  of  the  WSA  due  to  construction 
of  water  guzzlers  for  wildlife.  No  mineral  explor- 
ation or  development  on  existing  claims  or  leases 
is  projected.  New  mining  claim  location  and  miner- 
al leasing  would  be  precluded.  Therefore,  no  min- 
eral resource  exploration  or  development  would 
occur.  No  other  rangeland,  wildlife  habitat  or 
watershed  improvement  projects  are  planned  fol- 
lowing wilderness  designation. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  use  is  projected  due  to 
management  and  terrain  constraints  and  because 
this  is  not  an  ORV  destination  area. 
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Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  300  annual  visitor  days 
at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  The  ratio  of 
vehicular  to  nonvehicular  use  would  be  similar  to 
the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  Ve- 
hicles would  continue  to  use  24  miles  of  existing 
ways  in  the  nondesignated  area. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 summarizes  the  environmental  consequences 
of  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  detail. 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  (as  required  by  the  CEQ  guidelines) 
and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
wide analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  the  Envi- 
ronmental Consequences  of  Alternatives  section  in 
this  WSA  analysis. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

This  WSA  contains  approximately  84,770  acres  of 
public  land.  It  is  the  largest  WSA  in  the  West  Desert. 
The  WSA  is  approximately  17  miles  wide  (east  to 
west)  by  19  miles  long  at  its  widest  and  longest 
points. 

• Naturalness 

Evidences  of  man  include  approximately  30  miles  of 
ways  that  penetrate  the  WSA  from  boundary  roads. 
These  are  judged  to  be  substantially  unnoticeable.  A 
road,  approximately  8 miles  long  within  the  WSA, 
was  constructed  in  July  of  1980  to  provide  access  to 
State  T.  21  S.,  R.  15  W.,  sec.  16.  Five  miles  of  road 
and  26  drill  sites  were  permitted  in  May  of  1981  for 
uranium  exploration  on  pre-FLPMA  claims  in  T.  23  S., 
R.  14  W.,  sec.  5.  These  are  post-FLPMA  roads  not 
considered  in  assessing  the  naturalness  of  the  WSA. 
The  disturbed  areas  (approximately  20  acres)  are 
being  rehabilitated  to  a substantially  unnoticeable  con- 
dition. Another  road  that  connects  U.S.  Highway  6/50 
with  a microwave  station  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  WSA  was  excluded  from  the  WSA  (cherry- 


stemmed) during  the  BLM  Intensive  Wilderness  Inven- 
tory. Overall,  the  WSA  meets  the  naturalness  criter- 
ia of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

• Solitude 

The  opportunities  for  finding  solitude  away  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  others  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  in  59  percent  or  about  50,000  acres 
of  the  WSA.  However,  approximately  41  percent 
(34,770  acres)  is  relatively  flat  and  vegetated  only 
with  low-growing  plants.  In  this  portion  the  opportuni- 
ties for  finding  solitude  are  not  outstanding.  The  por- 
tions offering  outstanding  solitude  are  generally  the 
more  mountainous  and  heavily  vegetated  central 
areas  of  the  WSA. 

The  King  Top  WSA  is  within  the  South  Range  of  the 
USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  South 
Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  and  east  to  west  from  the 
Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within  Nevada.  This 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,000  aircraft,  including  all  types  of  tac- 
tical fighters  and  bombers,  in  the  area.  There  are 
100  to  150  aircraft  flying  over  the  area  per  day  6 
days  per  week  (conservative  estimate).  Flights  occur 
as  low  as  100  feet  above  the  ground  surface.  Speeds 
are  subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern  portion  of 
the  test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah,  where  super- 
sonic speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest  use  areas  are 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  test  range  (Davies,  1985). 
The  King  Top  WSA  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
range  and  is  less  affected  by  air  traffic.  However, 
aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the  WSA  and 
these  overflights  can  be  a source  of  annoyance  to  visi- 
tors seeking  solitude.  Military  overflights  present 
occasional  off-site  intrusions  (sight  and  sound)  that 
detract  from,  but  generally  do  not  eliminate,  the  over- 
all opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

Primitive  recreational  activities  available  include 
hiking/backpacking,  horseback  riding,  hunting,  wild- 
life observation,  and  fossil  collecting.  The  lack  of  wa- 
ter generally  diminishes  the  quality  of  some  of  these 
activities.  The  overall  quality  of  the  recreational 
activities  present  is  less  than  outstanding.  An  excep- 
tion is  fossil  collecting  at  Fossil  Mountain,  where 
about  1,920  acres  have  been  identified  as  an  outstand- 
ing fossil-collecting  area.  This  is  one  of  the  world’s 
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most  important  collection  areas  for  lower  Ordovician 
fossils. 

• Special  Features 

The  special  features  identified  in  the  WSA  during  the 
BLM  Intensive  Wilderness  Inventory  include  the  wild 
horse  herds  and  Fossil  Mountain,  where  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  lower  Ordovician  fossils  are  found. 
It  is  often  visited  by  university  groups  and  amateur 
collectors,  and  is  of  scientific  and  educational  value. 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  iden- 
tified as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could 
be  considered  special  features.  There  are  two  animal 
species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  listed  as 
endangered.  There  are  six  other  special  status  animal 
species  and  three  special  status  plant  species  found  in 
the  WSA.  Refer  to  the  Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Includ- 
ing Special  Status  Species  sections  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

• Diversity 

The  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion,  and  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon, 
spruce,  fir,  and  Douglas  fir.  Refer  to  the  Vegetation 
Including  Special  Status  Species  section  for  more 
information.  To  see  how  the  ecoregion  and  PNV  types 
represented  by  this  WSA  compare  Statewide  and 
nationally  with  existing  and  potential  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  Units,  refer  to  the  Wilderness  Val- 
ues section  in  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stan- 
dard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

The  King  Top  WSA  is  in  a PSD  Class  II  area  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended.  Air  quali- 
ty is  generally  excellent  with  unimpaired  visibility. 
The  WSA  is  located  in  the  Great  Basin  near  the  center 
of  the  area  with  the  highest  visual  range  (over  70 
miles)  in  the  United  States  (EPA,  1979). 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  King  Top  WSA  is  located  in  the  Basin  and  Range 
Physiographic  Province.  The  topography  of  this  WSA 
is  typical  of  Basin  and  Range  relief,  with  mountain 
ranges  rising  sharply  above  surrounding  valleys  and 


trending  north-south.  Elevations  in  the  WSA  range 
from  5,000  feet  to  over  8,000  feet. 

Exposed  bedrock  consists  chiefly  of  Devonian  carbon- 
ate rocks  with  smaller  areas  of  Ordovician  and  Silur- 
ian carbonate  rocks  exposed  along  the  periphery  of 
the  tract  (Hintze,  1980).  Oligocene  volcanic  rocks 
are  exposed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  WSA.  The  Con- 
fusion Range  is  a tilted  fault  block  that  originated  dur- 
ing the  middle  and  upper  Tertiary  period.  High  angle 
faults  and  thrust  faults  are  abundant  and  well  exposed 
(SAI,  1982). 

Soils 

Soils  within  the  WSA  vary  from  dark-colored,  moder- 
ately deep  loams  on  the  mountains  to  the  shallow, 
cobbly,  light-brown  soils  of  the  alluvial  fans. 

There  are  no  significant  erosion  problems  in  the  WSA. 
Table  2 summarizes  soil  erosion  conditions  for  the 
entire  WSA.  Erosion  conditions  were  determined  using 
soil  surface  factors  (refer  to  the  Glossary). 


Table  2 

Erosion  Condition 


Annual  Soil 
Loss  (cubic 
Classification  yards/acre} 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Total  Annual 
Soil  Less 
(cubic  yards) 

Severe 

5.4 

0 

0 

0 

Critical 

2.7 

0 

0 

0 

Moderate 

1.3 

2,000 

2.4 

2,600 

Slight 

0.6 

82,770 

97.6 

49,662 

Stable 

0.3 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Total 

84,770 

100 

52,262 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1987b;  Leifeste.  1978. 


Reclamation  potential  varies  within  each  soil  type  and 
between  soil  types.  Generally  the  darker,  loamy  soils 
have  a greater  reclamation  potential  than  do  the  shal- 
low, drier  soils  found  in  the  shadscale-horsebrush 
vegetative  types. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  WSA  contains  four  major  vegetation  types,  as 
shown  in  Table  3.  The  predominant  vegetation  types 
are  desert  shrub  and  pinyon-juniper  woodland.  Small 
areas  of  Douglas  fir  are  scattered  among  the  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland  on  the  King  Top  plateau. 

No  listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  WSA.  One  Category  I and  one 
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Category  2 candidate  plant  species  Eriogonum  amophil- 
ium  and  CrYDtantha  compactal  are  found  in  the  WSA 
(refer  to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I).  There  is  no  ripar- 
ian vegetation  in  the  WSA. 


Table  3 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Pinyon-juniper-wheatgrass 

32,212 

38 

Wheatgrass 

8.477 

1 0 

Shadscale-horsebrush-cheatgrass 

43.233 

51 

Alkali  Playa 

B4S 

1 

Total  84.770 

1 00 

Source:  USDI,  BLM,  1987b. 


The  King  Top  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush 
Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the  Bailey-Kuchler 
ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978).  The  PNV  types 
of  the  WSA  are  listed  on  Table  4. 


Table  4 

Potential  Natural  Vegetation  Types 


Percent 

PNV  Type 

Acres 

of  WSA 

Juniper-pinyon  woodland 

33,908 

40 

Spruce,  fir,  Douglas  fir 

5Q.862 

_££2 

Total  84,770 

1 00 

Source:  USDI.  USGS.  1978. 


Water  Resources 

There  are  no  springs  or  live  water  within  the  WSA, 
and  no  known  aquifers.  A water  well,  on  a State  sec- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  WSA,  was  drilled  to  a depth 
of  1,700  feet  without  producing  water. 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

The  energy  and  mineral  resource  rating  summary  is 
given  in  Table  5.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Volume  I for 
a detailed  description  of  the  SAI  rating  system. 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  beryllium,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tungsten  that  are  currently  listed  as  strateg- 
ic and  critical  materials  (USDoD,  1988). 


Table  5 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Rating 


Resource 

Favorability^ 

Certainty  b 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

12 

c2 

Les6  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

1 1 

Cl 

Little  or  none 

Geothermal 

f 2 

cl 

Low  temperature  resource 

Beryllium 

12 

cl 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

12 

cl 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 

Source:  SAI,  1982;  USDI<  BLM  1987d. 

aFavorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (f  1 - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  <4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

t>The  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

• Leasable  Minerals 

• Oil  and  Gas 

Approximately  800  acres  of  the  WSA  are  under 
post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease  with  lease  applica- 
tion on  the  remaining  acreage. 

Oil  and  gas  categories  within  the  WSA  are  Cate- 
gory 1 on  82,850  acres  and  Category  3 on  1,920 
acres. 

Industry  evaluation  indicates  there  is  a high  favor- 
ability for  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  in  the 
WSA.  However,  several  exploratory  oil  and  gas 
wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  WSA,  but  no  shows 
of  oil  or  gas  were  reported.  Based  on  somewhat 
favorable  geologic  structure  and  permeability, 
the  favorability  exists  for  small  pools  of  oil  or 
gas  (f2)  (less  than  10  million  barrels  of  oil  or  60 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas),  with  a low  (c2)  degree 
of  certainty. 

• Geothermal 

The  area  has  slight  (f  1 ) potential  for  a low  tem- 
perature geothermal  resource  with  a very  low 
(cl)  degree  of  certainty.  There  is  no  market  for 
this  resource. 
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• Locatable  Minerals 

About  43  mining  claims  are  in  the  WSA  and  cover  an 
area  of  approximately  860  acres. 

• Beryllium 

The  geologic  favorability  is  f2  for  potential  small 
deposits,  with  a very  low  (cl)  degree  of  certain- 
ty. 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

The  carbonate  host  rocks  along  with  the  Tertiary 
volcanics  and  block  faulting  provide  a favorable 
geologic  environment  for  small  deposits  (f2),  with 
a very  low  (cl)  degree  of  certainty  of  occur- 
rence. Associated  minerals  include  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  in  minor  amounts. 

• Tungsten 

Although  the  genetic  source  rocks  for  tungsten 
deposits  are  lacking  at  the  surface,  they  may 
occur  at  depth.  A very  low  (cl)  degree  of  cer- 
tainty is  assigned  for  small  (f2)  deposits. 

• Uranium 

There  is  a very  low  certainty  (cl)  that  a geologic 
favorability  exists  for  uranium  resources  within 
the  WSA  (fl). 

• Salable  Minerals 

Salable  minerals  (sand,  gravel,  limestone,  etc.)  are 
present  in  the  WSA,  but  there  is  no  interest  due  to 
the  abundance  of  other  more  easily  accessible 
sources. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

There  are  approximately  50  species  of  mammals, 
106  species  of  birds,  14  species  of  reptiles,  and  one 
amphibian  species  that  could  inhabit  the  WSA  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  year.  Although  a great  diversity 
exists,  no  one  species  could  be  described  as  abundant. 
All  of  the  WSA  is  considered  deer  habitat,  8,245 
acres  are  antelope  habitat,  and  3,155  acres  are  chuk- 
ar  habitat.  The  WSA  currently  supports  about  20  deer 
during  the  winter  and  20  antelope  on  a yearly  basis. 
Portions  of  the  WSA,  mainly  in  the  benchlands  on  the 
northwest  side,  are  high  priority  areas  for  develop- 
ment of  water  improvement  for  antelope  habitat. 


Approximately  65,200  acres  in  the  WSA  are  managed 
under  the  West  Desert  HMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1980c).  This 
plan  calls  for  the  future  construction  of  nine  wildlife 
guzzlers  within  the  WSA  boundary.  One  wildlife  guz- 
zler already  exists  within  the  WSA.  There  are  no 
existing  or  proposed  vegetation  manipulation  projects 
nor  is  there  potential  for  vegetation  manipulation  in 
the  WSA. 

There  are  several  wildlife  vegetation  study  sites 
within  the  WSA.  Access  to  these  is  by  vehicular  use 
of  existing  ways. 

Two  endangered  species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine 
falcon)  and  the  golden  eagle  (a  BLM  sensitive  species) 
are  found  in  the  WSA.  Other  special  status  species 
that  could  occur  in  the  WSA  are  five  Category  2 candi- 
date species.  These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long- 
billed curlew,  Swainson's  hawk,  western  snowy 
plover,  and  the  white-faced  ibis.  These  species  are 
birds  that  frequent  areas  throughout  the  Great  Basin 
and  other  parts  of  the  western  United  States.  Refer 
to  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I for  details. 

Most  of  the  area  inside  the  WSA  is  considered  crucial 
yearlong  habitat  for  the  golden  eagle.  This  indicates 
that  golden  eagles  may  nest  inside  the  WSA. 

Forest  Resources 

There  are  approximately  14,760  acres  of  dense 
pinyon-juniper  woodland  in  the  WSA.  Over  9,260 
acres  of  the  forested  area  have  slopes  in  excess  of 
40  percent  and  are  considered  unsuitable  for  forest 
product  harvest.  Additional  access  roads  would  be 
needed  to  harvest  the  forest  products  on  the  5,500 
acres  considered  suitable.  Available  woodland  pro- 
ducts are  estimated  as  follows:  less  than  48,650 
cords  of  firewood,  4,070  fenceposts,  and  20,000  lb 
(annually)  of  pine  nuts.  Past  utilization  of  these  re- 
sources is  estimated  to  be  only  approximately  50 
cords  of  firewood  per  year.  No  commercial  harvests 
have  occurred  in  the  WSA. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

Within  the  WSA  there  are  approximately  6,920  AUMs 
allocated  for  use  by  nine  permittees  on  portions  of 
five  sheep  and  two  cattle  allotments  (refer  to  Table 
6).  Existing  range  improvements  consist  of  3 miles  of 
fenceline  and  one  corral.  There  are  approximately  30 
miles  of  existing  ways  that  extend  into  the  WSA  from 
border  roads  that  are  used  by  permittees  and  BLM  in 
supervision  of  livestock  operations  and  maintenance 
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Table  6 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
of  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  of 
Livestock 

Season  of  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

King 

47,000 

16,570 

2,927 

1,229 

2,439  Sheep 

11/01-04/10 

1 

Blackham  Canyon 

31,820 

18,995 

2,163 

1,467 

1 ,802  Sheep 

11/01  -04/30 

1 

Blind  Valley 

39,940 

16,135 

2,100 

1,242 

1 ,750  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

2 

Painted  Potholes 

38,432 

7,825 

1,686 

442 

1 ,404  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Conger  Spring 

70,425 

3,095 

4,542 

182 

4,094  Sheep 

11/01-04/30 

1 

Boob  Canyon 

29,545 

10,300 

2,597 

920 

371  Cattle 

11/01-05/31 

1 

Brecks  Knoll 

69,393 

11,850 

5,752 

1,438 

877  Cattle 

11/01-05/15 

2 

Total 

326,555 

74,770 

21,767 

6,920 

9 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1987b 


of  existing  studies.  The  use  of  the  area  is  dependent 
on  the  permittees  hauling  water  and  obtaining  access 
for  sheep  camps.  There  are  four  sheep  camp  locations 
in  the  WSA;  one  in  King  Allotment,  one  in  Painted  Pot- 
holes, and  two  in  the  Blind  Valley  Allotment.  Water  is 
hauled  along  boundary  roads  to  locations  in  the  Brecks 
Knoll  Allotment.  No  potential  exists  for  increasing 
AUMs  by  mechanical  treatment  of  existing  vegetation 
within  the  WSA. 

APHIS  conducts  predator  control  in  BLM  grazing  allot- 
ments that  comprise  the  King  Top  WSA.  A total  of  82 
coyotes  were  taken  in  the  allotments  in  and  surround- 
ing the  WSA  during  the  1986  to  1987  period  (USDA, 
APHIS  1988).  Thirty-nine  were  taken  from  aircraft, 
27  by  cyanide  guns  (M-44s),  one  by  calling,  and  15 
by  steel  trap. 

The  WSA  comprises  between  4 and  68  percent  of  the 
area  of  any  one  allotment.  It  is  not  known  what  pro- 
portion of  the  predators  were  actually  taken  within 
the  WSA.  The  combined,  confirmed  livestock  losses 
for  1986  to  1987  in  these  allotments  were  43  sheep. 
An  unrecorded  number  of  additional  losses  were  re- 
ported by  livestock  operators. 

There  are  presently  approximately  45  wild  horses  us- 
ing the  WSA.  Most  of  this  use  occurs  in  the  south- 
central  portion.  Management  plans  call  for  maintain- 
ing a herd  of  approximately  35  animals.  Excess  num- 
bers will  be  trapped  and  removed  from  this  general 


area.  Trapping  facilities  would  be  located  outside  the 
WSA.  Existing  vehicular  ways  are  used  for  access  to 
observe  and  manage  the  horse  herd. 

Visual  Resources 

Much  of  the  west  and  north  slopes  of  the  King  Top 
Mountain  are  comprised  of  sheer  tan  and  gray  cliffs. 
Above  the  cliffs  is  the  King  Top  plateau.  Covered  with 
dark-green  patches  of  pinyon-juniper  and  Douglas  fir, 
the  plateau  comprises  the  largest  portion  of  the  WSA. 
The  east  and  west  slopes  of  the  WSA  consist  of  light- 
tan  rolling  hills  dotted  with  juniper  trees  and  low  tan 
shrubs.  Some  63  percent  (53,044  acres)  of  the  range 
contains  moderately  high  (Class  B)  scenic  values  due 
primarily  to  naturalness,  variety  in  color,  and  shape 
of  landform.  The  remaining  37  percent  (31,726 
acres)  of  the  WSA  has  low  (Class  C)  scenic  values 
due  to  the  low  rolling  foothills,  flat  valley  bottoms 
with  limited  vegetation,  and  color  variations.  The 
WSA  is  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  on  1,160  acres  and 
Class  IV  on  83,610  acres.  (Appendix  7 in  Volume  I 
explains  the  BLM  VRM  rating  system.) 

Cultural  Resources 

Little  archaeological  survey  work  has  been  completed 
in  the  WSA.  According  to  BLM  cultural  resource  site 
maps  (USDI,  BLM,  1988)  three  sites  have  been  re- 
corded, and  these  were  discovered  in  connection  with 
other  activities  (i.e.,  MX  and  oil/gas  exploration). 
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The  three  sites  are  two  small  lithic  sites  and  one 
small  rock  shelter.  These  sites  are  not  listed  or  poten- 
tially eligible  for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  The  potential  for  the  existence  of 
additional  sites  is  relatively  high  because  the  entire 
West  Desert  area  was  used  by  wandering  groups  of 
Archaic,  Fremont,  and  Paiute-Shoshone  people  for 
several  thousand  years. 

Historically,  the  only  significant  use  of  the  area  was 
the  mining  activity  in  the  Barn  Hills  to  the  east  and 
the  village  of  Ibex  adjacent  to  but  outside  of  the  east 
boundary  of  the  WSA. 

Recreation 

Present  recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  300  visitor  days  annually  for  all 
activities.  The  most  popular  recreational  activities 
include  fossil  collecting,  deer  and  chukar  hunting,  geo- 
logical, botanical  and  zoological  sightseeing  (wild 
horses),  and  hiking  associated  with  these  activities. 
Vehicular  use  is  usually  associated  with  other  recrea- 
tional uses  such  as  hunting,  and  the  30  miles  of  exist- 
ing ways  are  used  for  access.  Overall,  approximately 
189  visitor  days  annually  can  be  attributed  to  primi- 
tive recreation  and  111  to  activities  based  on  vehicle 
access  into  the  WSA. 

Fifteen  recreational  opportunities  were  evaluated  for 
their  quality  in  the  WSA.  Fourteen  opportunities  were 
present  in  varying  degrees.  Only  one  activity,  fossil 
collecting,  was  rated  excellent  in  quality.  (This  rating 
applies  only  to  the  Fossil  Mountain  area,  which  com- 
prises about  2 percent  of  the  WSA.)  Three  activities 
(backpacking,  dayhiking,  and  geological  sightseeing) 
are  average  in  quality  because  the  large  size  of  the 
WSA,  numerous  canyons,  and  geologic  features  con- 
tribute to  an  otherwise  less  than  average  opportuni- 
ties. The  remaining  activities  are  lower  than  average 
or  poor  in  quality  due  to  lack  of  water,  poor  access, 
and  lack  of  destination  points. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
1 1 State  sections  (6,660.7  acres).  There  are  no  pri- 
vate or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The  current 
policy  of  the  State  is  to  maximize  economic  returns 
from  State  lands  and  to  reserve  its  position  regarding 
exchange  of  in-held  lands  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I). 
In  1986,  the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No. 

1 opposing  any  additional  wilderness  designation  in 
Utah  and  urging  that  State  lands  not  be  exchanged  out 


of  wilderness  areas.  All  of  the  in-held  State  lands  are 
under  grazing  permit  and  one  section  (640  acres)  is 
leased  for  metals.  Grazing  is  the  only  current  activ- 
ity on  these  lands. 

The  Millard  County  Master  Plan  (Paul  Nelsen  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  1981)  does  not  specifically  address  wilder- 
ness. The  county  believes  that  Federal  lands  in  the 
county  should  be  generally  utilized  to  their  greatest 
economic  potential  under  a multiple-use  concept. 

The  Millard  County  Commission  has  endorsed  the  Con- 
solidated Local  Government  Response  to  Wilderness 
(Utah  Counties,  1986)  that  opposes  wilderness  desig- 
nation of  BLM  lands  in  Utah. 

The  current  BLM  planning  document  for  the  King  Top 
WSA  is  the  Warm  Springs  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987b). 
Wilderness  is  not  addressed  in  the  Warm  Springs 
RMP.  Wilderness  designation  is  part  of  the  BLM 
multiple-use  concept.  The  BLM  land  use  plan  is  linked 
to  the  Statewide  Wilderness  EIS  through  inclusion  of 
the  present  plan  as  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness 
Alternative. 

The  King  Top  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range  of  the  USAF 
Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  USAF  position  is 
that  low-level  military  overflights  of  the  Utah  Test 
and  Training  Range,  including  the  WSA,  would  con- 
tinue with  or  without  wilderness  designation  (USAF, 
1986). 

Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  King  Top  WSA  is  located  in  southwestern  Millard 
County  approximately  50  road  miles  southwest  of 
Delta,  Utah. 

From  1970  to  1980,  the  population  of  Millard  County 
grew  by  approximately  28.4  percent  to  9,050.  A ma- 
jor portion  of  the  Millard  County  population  lives  in 
Delta  and  Fillmore.  Table  7 presents  baseline  and  pro- 
jected population  data  for  Millard  County.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  1980  and  1987  population  in- 
creased to  about  10,415.  Population  projections  for 
the  county  indicate  that  the  number  of  people  living  in 
Millard  County  in  the  year  2010  will  be  about  12,900 
for  about  a 43  percent  increase  over  1980  levels 
(Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987). 
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Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Millard  County 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Population 

9,050 

1 1,000 

1 1,600 

12,900 

Employment 

3,645 

5,500 

6,000 

6,700 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


• Employment 

Table  7 shows  the  baseline  and  projected  total  employ- 
ment for  the  county  to  the  year  2010.  The  govern- 
ment sector  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  employment  in  the  Millard  Coun- 
ty economy.  Farm  employment  makes  up  about  26 
percent  of  the  total  employment  in  the  county.  The  In- 
termountain Power  Project  contributes  significantly 
to  employment,  while  mining  has  been  declining  in  re- 
cent years. 

Millard  County  is  part  of  the  Central  MCD.  Table  8 
shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  employment 
by  source  for  the  MCD  to  the  year  2010.  In  1980  the 
leading  employment  sectors  for  the  MCD  were  gov- 
ernment (21  percent),  agriculture  (20  percent)  and 
trade  (14  percent).  Mining  provided  approximately  4 
percent  of  the  direct  employment  in  the  MCD.  It  is 
projected  that  by  the  year  2010  employment  in  the 
MCD  will  increase  by  approximately  58  percent. 
Trade  will  increase  to  17  percent  and  services  to  12 
percent  of  the  total.  Government  will  decline  to  17 
percent,  agriculture  to  11  percent,  and  mining  to  3 
percent  of  the  total. 


Table  8 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employment# 


1980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3.500 

3,600 

3.800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

1,800 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2.200 

2.600 

Transportation.  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3.400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.278 

2.800 

3.300 

4.1QQ 

Totals 

18,400 

21.800 

24.600 

29.000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


•Includes  Juab.  Millard,  Piute,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 


• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  min- 
eral exploration,  livestock  production,  woodland  pro- 
duction, and  recreation.  Table  9 summarizes  local 
sales  and  Federal  revenues  from  the  WSA.  Appendix  9 
in  Volume  I identifies  the  multipliers  used  to  esti- 
mate sales  and  revenues. 


Table  9 

Sales  and  Revenues 


Source 

Estimated  Annual 
Local  Sales  • 

Estimated  Annual 
Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

None 

$ 1,600 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$ 4,300 

None 

Livestock  Grazing 

$138,400 

$10,656 

Woodland  Products 

$3, 750b 

$250 

Recreational  Use 

$ 1,230 

None 

Total 

$147,680 

$12,506 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


•Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  for  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

bThis  is  the  value  of  the  forest  products  to  those  who  harvest  them  and  may 
not  be  directly  related  to  local  sales. 

The  WSA  has  43  mining  claims.  Regulations  require  a 
$100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for  labor  and  im- 
provements, an  undetermined  part  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  local  economy.  Not  all  of  the  claims  are  current 
in  assessment. 

I 

No  oil  and  gas  or  mineral  production  has  occurred  in 
the  WSA.  Therefore,  mineral  and  energy  resource  pro- 
duction from  the  WSA  has  not  contributed  to  local  em- 
ployment or  income. 

Nine  livestock  operators  have  a total  grazing  privi- 
lege of  6,920  AUMs  within  the  WSA.  If  all  this  forage 
were  utilized,  it  would  account  for  $138,400  of  live- 
stock sales  and  $34,600  of  ranchers'  returns  to 
labor  and  investment. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50  cords  of  firewood  have 
been  harvested  annually  from  the  WSA  for  private 
use.  The  sales  value  of  the  wood  is  about  $3,750.  The 
harvests  are  small  and  are  insignificant  to  the  local 
economy  and  only  of  minor  significance  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  harvest. 

The  WSA's  recreational  use  and  related  local  expendi- 
tures are  low  and  are  insignificant  to  both  the  local 
economy  and  individual  businesses.  The  actual  amount 
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of  income  generated  locally  from  recreational  use  in 
the  WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an  approximate  range 
of  expenditures  can  be  deduced  from  Dalton  (1982). 
This  study  indicates  that  the  Statewide  average  local 
expenditures  per  recreational  visitor  day  for  all 
types  of  recreation  in  Utah  are  approximately  $4.10. 
The  recreational  use  for  the  King  Top  WSA  is  esti- 
mated as  about  300  visitor  days  per  year  for  a total 
contribution  of  $1,230  annually  to  the  local  economy 
of  Millard  County. 

The  WSA  generates  Federal  revenues  from  mineral 
leases  and  livestock  sources  (refer  to  Table  9). 

One  oil  and  gas  lease  in  the  WSA  covers  approximate- 
ly 800  acres.  At  $2  per  acre,  lease  rental  fees  gener- 
ate up  to  $1,600  of  Federal  revenues  annually.  Half 
of  these  monies  are  allocated  to  the  State,  which  then 
reallocates  these  revenues  to  various  funds,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  related  to  energy  development 
and  mitigation  of  local  impacts  of  energy  and  mineral 
development. 

Average  actual  livestock  use  and,  therefore,  Federal 
revenues  generated  from  grazing  in  the  WSA  are  un- 
known; however,  the  permittees  in  the  WSA  can  use 
up  to  6,920  AUMs  per  year.  Based  on  a $1.54  per 
AUM  grazing  fee,  the  WSA  can  potentially  generate 
$10,656  of  grazing  fee  revenues  annually,  50  per- 
cent of  which  would  be  allocated  back  to  the  local  BLM 
District  for  the  construction  of  rangeland  improve- 
ments. 

No  commercial  permits  for  recreation  have  been  is- 
sued for  the  WSA;  therefore,  no  Federal  revenue  is 
generated  from  these  resources. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

This  section  describes  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  implementing  the  alternatives.  The  analy- 
sis is  based  on  the  BLM  management  actions  and  anti- 
cipated activities  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  and  the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  for  the 
King  Top  WSA. 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  (Pro- 
posed Action) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Because  the  WSA  would  not  be  designated  wilderness 
with  this  alternative,  the  identified  wilderness  values 


would  not  receive  the  protection  afforded  by  applica- 
tion of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (BLM  Man- 
ual 8560).  Special  values  related  to  fossil  collecting 
at  Fossil  Mountain  would,  however,  be  protected  by 
continued  management  of  the  area  as  leasing  Category 
3. 

Disturbance  of  approximately  5 acres  for  develop- 
ment of  wildlife  guzzlers  is  likely  in  the  foreseeable 
future  and  would  result  in  a slight  reduction  in  the 
quality  of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude 
and  primitive  recreation  in  the  disturbed  areas.  The 
disturbance  would  not  be  substantially  noticeable  in 
the  area  as  a whole  and  would  not  reduce  the  overall 
wilderness  quality  of  the  WSA  because  disturbance 
would  be  minor  (involving  only  0.006  percent  of  the 
WSA)  and  spread  among  several  locations.  Fossil  and 
plant  special  features  would  not  be  affected  because 
the  guzzlers  would  not  be  located  at  Fossil  Mountain, 
and  they  would  be  located  so  as  to  avoid  special  sta- 
tus plant  species.  Animal  special  features  would  bene- 
fit from  the  additional  water  sources. 

Sights  and  sounds  from  continued  and  increased  ve- 
hicle use  of  30  miles  of  way  would  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation 
during  the  period  of  use.  King  Top  is  not  an  ORV  des- 
tination area  and  additional  ORV  disturbance  which 
would  affect  wilderness  values  is  not  anticipated. 
Most  of  the  areas  where  ways  exist  or  could  be  devel- 
oped are  generally  not  considered  by  BLM  to  have  out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

The  extent  that  disturbance  would  occur  over  the  long 
term  and,  therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wilder- 
ness values  that  would  occur  is  not  accurately  known. 
Loss  would  occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  would  be  slightly  reduced  in  quality  on 
5 acres  of  the  WSA.  Special  features  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  livestock  use  of  an  estimated  6,920  AUMs 
and  maintenance  of  the  existing  well  and  fence  could 
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continue.  No  additional  range  improvements  are 
planned.  Existing  roads  and  30  miles  of  ways  could 
continue  to  be  used  to  manage  livestock  and  to  estab- 
lish and  supply  the  four  sheep  camps  and  haul  water 
in  the  WSA. 

Predator  control  would  continue  under  State  law  and 
APHIS  regulations.  Therefore,  few,  if  any,  changes  in 
livestock  management  including  predator  control  are 
expected. 

Conclusion:  The  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 
would  not  adversely  affect  livestock  management  in 
the  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Thirty  miles  of  vehicular  ways  would  be  available  for 
recreational  access.  Recreational  use  of  the  1,920- 
acre  Fossil  Mountain  HS/ACEC  would  be  protected 
from  disturbance  related  to  oil  and  gas  and  geotherm- 
al exploration  and  development  because  the  area 
would  be  managed  for  leasing  Category  3,  no  surface 
occupancy.  No  other  mineral  exploration  or  develop- 
ment is  expected  in  the  foreseeable  future;  there- 
fore, recreational  use  would  not  be  affected  by 
mineral-related  activities. 

The  future  trends  in  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  are 
unknown.  However,  based  on  a review  of  several  pro- 
jections (UDNRE,  ORA,  1980;  UDNRE,  DPR,  1985; 
Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1984;  Jungst, 
1978;  Hof  and  Kaiser,  1981;  and  Cordell  and  Hendee, 
1982)  it  is  estimated  that  outdoor  recreation  in  Utah 
will  increase  at  between  2 and  7 percent  per  year 
over  the  foreseeable  future.  At  this  rate  overall  rec- 
reational use  is  expected  to  increase  from  300  cur- 
rent visitor  days  per  year  to  between  560  and  2,600 
visitor  days  by  the  year  2020.  Approximately  37  per- 
cent of  recreational  use  in  the  WSA  is  based  on  ve- 
hicle access  on  the  30  miles  of  ways  and  63  percent 
is  primitive  recreation.  Assuming  proportionate  in- 
creases, vehicle-based  recreation  would  increase  to 
between  207  and  967  visitor  days  per  year  while 
primitive  recreation  use  would  increase  to  between 
353  and  1,633  visitor  days  per  year. 

Because  of  the  large  size  and  steep  terrain  of  the 
WSA,  overall  primitive  recreation  use  would  not  de- 
cline as  vehicle  use  increases.  The  quality  of  the  prim- 
itive recreational  experience  would,  however,  be 
occasionally  reduced  by  vehicle  noise  and  activity, 
mainly  in  the  benchlands  of  the  WSA  where  24  of  the 
30  miles  of  ways  are  located. 


Conclusion:  Overall,  except  for  a gradual  increase  in 
use,  there  would  be  little  change  in  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. The  quality  of  primitive  recreation  would  be 
reduced. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Designation  and  management  of  all  84,770  acres  as 
wilderness  would  preserve  the  wilderness  values  in 
the  WSA.  The  potential  for  surface  disturbance  would 
be  reduced  through  closure  of  the  entire  area  to  fu- 
ture mineral  leasing  and  location  and  to  ORV  use,  and 
through  management  of  the  area  as  VRM  Class  I which 
allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change.  Naturalness 
would  be  protected  on  all  84,770  acres.  Solitude 
would  be  protected  on  approximately  50,000  acres 
that  meet  and  34,770  acres  that  do  not  meet  stan- 
dards for  outstanding  opportunities.  Primitive  and  un- 
confined recreation  would  be  protected  on  1,920 
acres  that  meet  and  82,850  acres  that  do  not  meet 
the  standards  for  outstanding  opportunities.  All  spe- 
cial features,  including  special  status  plant  and  animal 
species  and  fossils,  would  be  protected. 

Even  with  wilderness  designation,  disturbance  of 
approximately  5 acres  for  development  of  wildlife 
guzzlers  is  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future  and  would 
result  in  a slight  reduction  in  the  quality  of  the  wilder- 
ness values  of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  in  the  disturbed  areas. 
The  loss  would  not  be  substantially  noticeable  in  the 
area  as  a whole  and  would  not  reduce  the  overall  wil- 
derness quality  of  the  WSA  because  disturbance 
would  be  minor  (involving  about  0.006  percent  of  the 
WSA)  and  spread  among  several  locations.  Fossil  and 
plant  special  features  would  not  be  affected  because 
the  guzzlers  would  not  be  located  at  Fossil  Mountain, 
and  they  would  be  located  so  as  to  avoid  special 
status  plant  species.  Special  status  animal  species 
would  benefit  from  the  additional  water  sources. 

Vehicular  use  of  30  miles  of  ways  would  cease  and  no 
longer  detract  from  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
primitive  recreation. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved.  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  naturalness  and  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would  be 
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slightly  reduced  in  quality  on  5 acres  of  the  WSA  but 
animal  special  features  would  benefit. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  accordance  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP. 
The  6,920  AUMs  currently  allocated  in  the  WSA  are 
controlled  by  nine  livestock  permittees.  Vehicles  are 
used  frequently  during  the  grazing  season  to  manage 
livestock  and  supply  the  four  sheep  camps  in  the 
WSA.  Some  limitations  on  vehicular  use  may  occur 
and  sheep  camps  may  not  have  ready  access.  This 
could  be  inconvenient  for  permittees  and  result  in 
increased  costs  of  management. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  springs  and  perennial  streams, 
water  hauling  is  a necessary  activity  connected  with 
grazing  in  the  WSA.  Restrictions  on  access  for  this 
activity  would  seriously  affect  livestock  operators  in 
the  management  of  allotments  in  the  WSA. 

Predator  control  would  be  restricted  to  approved  me- 
thods, and  slight  increases  in  sheep  losses  to  preda- 
tors on  public,  private,  and  State  lands  within  and 
near  the  WSA  would  result.  Increases  in  sheep  losses 
would  probably  be  slight  because  several  methods  of 
predator  control  could  still  be  utilized. 

Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  access  and  predator  con- 
trol would  be  an  inconvenience  to  livestock  permit- 
tees and  would  result  in  slight  increases  in  predation 
on  sheep.  Management  costs  and  sheep  losses  to  preda- 
tors would  increase. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Primitive  recreational  use  of  the  WSA  is  estimated  to 
increase  about  2 to  7 percent  per  year  over  the  fore- 
seeable future  in  relation  to  population  increases  and 
current  trends  of  recreational  use.  Commercial  opera- 
tions based  on  primitive  recreational  activities  could 
apply  for  use  of  the  WSA. 

Closure  of  30  miles  of  way  to  motor  vehicles  would 
eliminate  vehicular-based  recreation  in  the  WSA.  The 
Fossil  Mountain  HS/ACEC  would  be  protected  from 
surface  disturbance.  Closure  of  access  would  have  no 
effect  on  fossil  collecting  at  Fossil  Mountain  because 
the  mountain  is  close  to  the  WSA  boundary  and  is  not 
currently  accessible  by  vehicles. 

Because  vehicular  use  would  be  eliminated,  overall 
recreation  use  would  initially  decline.  This  is  not  an 


ORV  destination  area  and  the  loss  of  ORV  opportunity 
would  not  be  significant  regionally. 

Conclusion:  Primitive  recreation  use  would  be  pre- 
served. Vehicle-based  recreation  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  WSA.  Initially,  there  would  be  a decline  in 
overall  use. 

Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (53,044 
Acres) 

The  major  activities  that  would  occur  in  the  desig- 
nated portion  of  the  WSA  for  this  alternative  are  the 
same  as  described  for  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 
For  the  nondesignated  portion,  management  would  be 
as  described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. The  specific  actions  that  would  take  place  within 
the  53,044-acre  area  designated  as  wilderness  and 
the  31,726-acre  nondesignated  area  are  discussed  in 
the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  section. 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  53,044  acres  would  pre- 
serve the  area's  best  wilderness  values.  In  the  desig- 
nated area,  the  potential  for  surface-disturbing  activi- 
ties that  could  impair  wilderness  values  would  be  re- 
duced through  management  under  VRM  Class  I (which 
generally  allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change), 
through  the  ORV  closure,  and  through  closure  of  the 
area  to  future  mineral  leasing  and  location.  Natural- 
ness (53,044  acres  meet  the  standard),  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  (about  46,000  acres  meet 
the  standard),  outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation  (about  1,500  acres  meet  the  standard), 
and  most  special  features  including  the  wild  horse 
herd,  Fossil  Mountain,  and  endangered  or  sensitive 
plants  or  animals  would  be  preserved. 

Disturbance  of  approximately  4 acres  in  the  nondesig- 
nated area  and  1 acre  in  the  designated  area  for  devel- 
opment of  wildlife  guzzlers  is  likely  in  the  foresee- 
able future  and  would  result  in  a slight  reduction  in 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  prim- 
itive recreation.  The  loss  would  not  be  substantially 
noticeable  in  the  area  as  a whole  and  would  not  reduce 
the  overall  wilderness  quality  of  the  WSA  because  dis- 
turbance would  be  minor  (involving  0.006  percent  of 
the  WSA)  and  spread  among  several  locations.  Fossil 
and  plant  special  features  would  not  be  affected  be- 
cause the  guzzlers  would  not  be  located  at  Fossil 
Mountain,  and  they  would  be  located  so  as  to  avoid 
special  status  plant  species.  Special  status  animal  spe- 
cies would  benefit  from  the  additional  water  sources. 
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Although  recreational  use  would  increase  at  a rate  of 
2 to  7 percent  annually,  use  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  area  would  be  low,  and  no  significant  effect  on 
solitude  and  primitive  recreation  values  would  be  ex- 
pected. Sights  and  sounds  from  continued  and  increas- 
ed vehicle  use  of  24  miles  of  ways  in  the  nondesig- 
nated  area  would  detract  from  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  during  the  period  of 
use.  King  Top  is  not  an  ORV  destination  area  and  little 
additional  ORV  disturbance  which  would  affect  wilder- 
ness values  is  anticipated. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  about  63  percent  of  the 
WSA.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  naturalness  and  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  would 
be  slightly  reduced  in  quality  on  5 acres  of  the  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

The  negative  effect  on  domestic  livestock  grazing 
from  designation  of  this  WSA  as  wilderness  would  be 
lessened  under  this  alternative.  Of  the  6,920  AUMs 
allocated  within  the  WSA,  approximately  3,682 
AUMs  would  be  within  the  designated  portion  of  the 
WSA  and  3,238  AUMs  within  the  nondesignated  por- 
tion. None  of  the  existing  developments  are  in  this 
portion  of  the  WSA,  so  they  could  be  maintained  with- 
out consideration  of  wilderness  values.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways,  only 
about  6 miles  are  within  the  area  that  would  be  desig- 
nated. This  would  greatly  reduce  inconvenience  to  per- 
mittees who  presently  use  the  ways  for  hauling 
water  and  salt  to  manage  sheep  camps.  All  of  the  four 
sheep  camps  would  be  outside  of  the  designated  area 
and  could  be  accessed  without  restrictions. 

Predator  control  would  be  restricted  to  approved  me- 
thods on  62  percent  of  the  WSA,  and  slight  increases 
in  sheep  losses  to  predators  on  public,  private,  and 
State  lands  within  and  near  the  WSA  would  result.  In- 
creases in  sheep  losses  would  probably  be  slight  be- 
cause several  methods  of  predator  control  could  still 
be  utilized. 

Conclusion:  Access  for  livestock  management  would 
not  be  significantly  affected.  Sheep  losses  to  preda- 
tors would  increase  slightly. 

• Impacts  on  Recreation 

Impacts  on  recreational  values  and  opportunities  for 
the  53,044-acre  area  that  would  be  designated  wil- 
derness would  be  basically  as  described  in  the  No 


Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative.  Of  the  30  miles  of 
existing  ways,  about  24  miles  are  in  the  area  that 
would  not  be  designated.  This  would  allow  for  vehicu- 
lar access  into  the  King  Top  WSA  for  activities  such 
as  hunting,  although  it  would  also  reduce  the  quality 
of  the  area’s  opportunities  for  primitive  recreation. 

Conclusion:  Overall,  except  for  a gradual  increase  in 
use,  there  would  be  little  change  in  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. The  quality  of  primitive  recreation  would  be 
reduced. 
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(UT-050-073  AND  UT-040-205) 


INTRODUCTION 

General  Description  of  the  Area 

The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  located  approxi- 
mately 20  miles  from  the  Utah-Nevada  border  in 
Millard  and  Beaver  Counties.  It  is  approximately  35 
miles  west  of  Milford,  Utah.  The  WSA  is  approxi- 
mately 42,140  acres  in  size,  with  35,000  acres  in 
Millard  County  and  7,140  acres  in  Beaver  County. 
The  WSA  is  20  miles  long  and  5 miles  wide  at  its 
widest  point.  Elevation  ranges  from  6,000  feet  to 
over  8,900  feet. 


Draft  EIS.  The  main  feature  of  the  RMP  dealing  with 
the  WSA  is  proposed  designation  of  two  ACECs 
(6,450  acres)  that  would  be  closed  to  ORV  use,  with- 
drawn from  mining  claim  location,  and  closed  to  sur- 
face occupancy  for  leasable  minerals.  The  ACECs 
would  also  be  closed  to  timber  harvest. 

3.  The  boundary  of  the  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative 
has  been  corrected  north  and  west  of  Crystal  Peak 
(refer  to  Map  3)  to  better  reflect  BLMs  proposed 
action.  Additionally,  a way  in  T.  24  S.,  R.  15  W.,  sec. 
36  would  remain  open  for  vehicle  use  with  the  Partial 
Wilderness  Alternative. 


The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  are  an  above-average  exam- 
ple of  the  north-south  trending  blockfaulted  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Great  Basin.  Crystal  Peak  (7,106  feet), 
a distinctive  landform  comprised  of  white  volcanic 
tuff  in  the  northern  part  of  the  WSA,  is  a striking 
remnant  of  the  Tertiary  volcanoes  that  preceded 
blockfaulting  in  the  area.  The  upper  elevations  of  the 
Wah  Wah  Mountains  are  remote  and  undisturbed.  The 
predominant  vegetation  is  pinyon-juniper  woodland.  A 
stand  of  bristlecone  pine  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  WSA. 

Precipitation  ranges  from  12  inches  at  the  lower  ele- 
vations to  20  inches  on  the  higher  ridges.  The  temper- 
ature extremes  range  from  -27  degrees  Fahrenheit 
(F)  in  winter  to  106  degrees  F in  the  summer. 

Changes  for  the  Final  EIS 

In  addition  to  the  changes  noted  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II,  the  following  changes  specific  to  the  WSA 
have  been  made  since  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS. 

1.  Portions  of  the  boundary  of  the  WSA  (T.  24  S.,  R. 
15  W.,  sec.  6;  and  T.  25  and  26  S.,  R.  16  W.)  have 
been  redrawn  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  Draft  EIS 
maps.  These  changes  did  not  require  acreage  adjust- 
ments because  acreage  calculations  were  based  on  the 
boundaries  as  shown  in  the  inventory  document  and 
Final  EIS.  This  change  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of 
State  T.  25  S.,  R.  16  W.,  sec.  36. 

2.  Descriptions  of  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  and 
Partial  Wilderness  Alternatives  have  been  revised  to 
coincide  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP,  which  has  re- 
placed the  House  Range  MFP  since  publication  of  the 


4.  The  anticipated  surface  disturbance  presented  in 
the  Draft  EIS  (196  acres)  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  mineral  and  other  resources  potentially 
within  the  WSA  would  be  developed  sometime  in  the 
future  without  consideration  of  technical  or  economic 
feasibility.  In  response  to  public  comments  relative  to 
the  feasibility  of  developments,  the  disturbance  esti- 
mates have  been  revised  to  focus  on  activities  pro- 
jected to  be  feasible  within  the  foreseeable  future 
(see  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I).  This  resulted  in  a reduc- 
tion of  surface  disturbance  estimates  from  the  196 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  2 acres  of  surface 
disturbance  for  the  Final  EIS. 

5.  The  Draft  EIS  identified  development  of  a proposed 
water  guzzler  within  the  WSA  to  improve  wildlife  hab- 
itat. The  Warm  Springs  RMP  identifies  portions  of  the 
WSA  as  high  priority  water  development  areas  for  im- 
provement of  antelope  habitat.  In  the  Final  EIS,  it  is 
projected  that  three  guzzlers  would  be  developed,  dis- 
turbing a total  of  2 acres.  Additional  roads  would  not 
be  requ'red. 
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Specific  Issues  Identified  Through  Scoping 
and  Public  Comment 

• Issues  Considered  But  Not  Analyzed  in  Detail 

In  addition  to  the  issues  discussed  and  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol- 
ume II  (i.e.p  impacts  on  air  quality,  geology  and  topog- 
raphy, soils,  water  rights,  and  land  use  plans  and 
policies),  the  following  issues  or  impacts  specific  to 
the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  were  considered  but  are 
not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS  for  the  following 
reasons. 

1.  Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species:  Esti- 
mates of  surface  disturbance  without  wilderness  des- 
ignation have  been  revised  downward  from  the  196 
acres  reported  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  no  mineral-related 
surface  disturbance  in  the  Final  EIS.  About  2 acres 
would  be  disturbed  from  the  installation  of  guzzlers. 
Given  this  new  scenario,  the  impacts  of  direct  disturb- 
ance of  vegetation  would  be  reduced  and  would  not  be 
significant  with  any  of  the  alternatives  (less  than  0.1 
percent  of  the  WSA).  There  are  no  threatened,  endan- 
gered, or  proposed  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species  known  to  occur  within  the  WSA.  In  any  event, 
BLM  would  require  site-specific  clearances  of  poten- 
tially disturbed  areas  and  consult  with  the  FWS  con- 
cerning impacts  on  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species.  Therefore,  impacts  on  vegetation  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  for  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA. 

2.  Water  Resources:  There  are  no  live  waters, 
springs,  or  aquifers  in  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA. 
Therefore,  impacts  on  water  resources  are  not  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

3.  Mineral  Resources:  The  public  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  wilderness  designation  would  interfere  with 
or  prevent  mineral  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  only  one  40-acre  oil  and  gas  lease  within  the 
WSA.  Potential  oil  and  gas  deposits  are  small  with  a 
low  certainty  that  they  exist. 

Even  though  there  are  30  mining  claims  in  the  WSA, 
locatable  mineral  deposits  are  small  and/or  could  not 
be  economically  developed,  (see  Appendix  6 in  Volume 
I).  More  accessible  deposits  of  salable  minerals  exist 
outside  the  WSA.  For  these  reasons,  mineral  explora- 
tion or  development  would  not  occur  with  or  without 
wilderness  designation.  Therefore,  impacts  on  min- 


eral and  energy  exploration  and  production  are  not 
analyzed  in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

4.  Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species:  The  pub- 
lic is  concerned  that  without  wilderness  designation 
mineral  or  other  developments  would  destroy  wildlife 
habitat  and  lead  to  reductions  in  wildlife  populations. 
They  are  also  concerned  that  use  of  ORVs  would  dis- 
turb wildlife  and  destroy  habitat.  The  Wah  Wah  Moun- 
tains WSA  provides  habitat  for  a variety  of  animal 
species,  but  populations  are  low  and  no  one  species 
can  be  described  as  abundant.  Two  endangered  and  six 
other  special  status  species  may  be  found  in  the  WSA. 

Because  no  mineral  developments  are  expected  in  the 
WSA,  wildlife  habitats  would  not  be  lost.  Terrain  and 
surface  features  generally  restrict  the  use  of  ORVs 
to  5 miles  of  ways  in  two  locations  and  ORV  use  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  but  occurs  in  conjunction  with  other 
activities.  Recreation  use  is  very  low  (estimated  155 
visitor  days  use  per  year)  and  is  mainly  primitive. 
Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat 
and  populations  are  not  significant  issues  for  the  Final 
EIS. 

5.  Forest  Resources:  The  only  forest  resources  in  the 
WSA  are  470  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  woodland. 
There  is  limited  access  and  low  demand.  Therefore, 
impacts  on  forest  resources  are  not  significant  issues 
for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

6.  Visual  Resources:  As  discussed  previously  for  veg- 
etation, only  2 acres  of  surface  disturbance  are  pro- 
jected for  the  WSA  in  the  Final  EIS.  Therefore,  visual 
resources  would  not  be  significantly  affected. 

7.  Cultural  Resources:  Cultural  resources  could  be 
destroyed  by  surface-disturbing  projects,  use  of  vehi- 
cles or  vandalism.  However,  only  three  cultural  re- 
source sites  have  been  recorded  in  the  Wah  Wah  Moun- 
tains WSA.  No  mineral-related  surface  disturbance  is 
projected.  Visitation  is  light  (155  visitor  days  per 
year)  and  mainly  primitive.  Terrain  and  surface  fea- 
tures limit  vehicle  use  to  the  5 miles  of  ways  inside 
the  WSA.  Additionally,  inventories  for  the  purpose  of 
site  recordation  and  mitigation  of  impacts  would  take 
place  prior  to  any  surface  disturbance  in  the  future. 
Given  these  conditions,  impacts  on  cultural  resources 
are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the  Final  EIS. 

8.  Recreation:  The  public  has  expressed  concern  that 
wilderness  designation  would  change  recreational  use 
from  motorized  to  primitive  or,  conversely,  that 
without  wilderness  designation  motorized  recreation 
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will  eliminatG  or  reduce  opportunities  for  primitive 
recreation.  Recreational  use  of  the  Wah  Wah  Moun- 
tains WSA  is  light  (estimated  155  visitor  days  per 
year),  and  would  remain  primitive  with  or  without 
wilderness  designation  due  to  the  terrain  of  the  WSA 
and  limited  access.  Therefore,  impacts  on  recreation 
use  would  not  be  significant  and  they  are  not  analyzed 
in  detail  in  the  Final  EIS. 

9.  Economic  Conditions:  The  public,  including  State 
and  local  government,  is  concerned  that  wilderness 
designation  would  preclude  mineral  or  other  economic 
developments  and  adversely  affect  local  economic  con- 
ditions. Others  believe  that  primitive  recreation  use 
would  increase  following  wilderness  designation  and 
would  contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

There  are  no  existing  or  anticipated  mineral  develop- 
ments or  proposals  for  lands  or  realty  activities 
which  would  be  impaired  with  or  without  wilderness 
designation.  Because  no  economic  developments  are 
expected  and  because  recreational  use  is  only  155 
visitor  days  per  year,  impacts  on  economic  condi- 
tions are  not  significant  issues  for  analysis  in  the 
Final  EIS. 

• Issues  Analyzed  in  Detail 

The  significant  issues  for  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains 
WSA  are: 

1.  Impacts  on  the  wilderness  values  of  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation, 
and  special  features. 

2.  Impacts  on  livestock  management  including  access 
to  sheep  camps  and  predator  control. 

Comments  made  during  the  public  comment  period  for 
the  Draft  EIS  centered  mainly  on: 

1.  The  adequacy  of  the  wilderness  inventory. 

2.  Manageability  of  the  Partial  Wilderness  boundary. 

3.  Errors  in  the  identification  of  State  lands  in  the 
WSA. 

4.  Questions  on  the  inclusion  of  Crystal  Peak  in  the 
proposed  action. 

5.  State  of  Utah  support  for  the  Crystal  Peak  ONA. 


6.  Need  for  additional  geologic  information. 

7.  Need  for  predator  control  and  access  for  livestock 
management. 

8.  Questions  on  BLM's  ratings  of  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation. 

See  Volume  Vll-B  for  responses  to  general  comments 
applicable  to  all  WSAs  and/or  the  Statewide  analysis 
and  Volume  Vll-C,  Section  11,  for  responses  to  speci- 
fic comments  about  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  Considered  and  Eliminated 
from  Detailed  Study 

Alternatives  that  would  add  approximately  3,000 
acres  of  Federal  and  State  lands  to  the  WSA  were  sug- 
gested in  the  public  comments.  These  alternatives  are 
not  analyzed  because  the  inclusion  of  State  lands  is 
not  consistent  with  BLM's  wilderness  review  guide- 
lines (refer  to  Volume  Vll-B  General  Comment  Re- 
sponse 6.4)  and  because  other  public  lands  did  not 
qualify  for  wilderness  study  at  the  time  of  the  wilder- 
ness inventory  (refer  to  Volume  Vll-B  General  Com- 
ment Response  3.1). 

Alternatives  Analyzed 

Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  for  this  WSA:  (1)  No 
Action/No  Wilderness:  (2)  All  Wilderness  (42,140 
acres);  and  (3)  Partial  Wilderness  (Proposed  Action) 
(36,382  acres).  A description  of  each  alternative  fol- 
lows. Where  management  actions  have  not  been  clear- 
ly identified,  assumptions  are  made  based  on  manage- 
ment projections  under  each  alternative.  These 
assumptions  are  indicated  in  each  case.  The  assumed 
management  actions  presented  in  the  Introduction  to 
Volume  II  are  also  applicable. 

• No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  none  of  the  42,140-acre  Wah 
Wah  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  Congress 
as  part  of  the  NWPS.  Although  BLM's  land  use  plans 
are  regularly  updated,  it  is  projected  that  the  area 
would  continue  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
Warm  Springs  RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987b).  The  State 
land  (3,201.8  acres)  within  the  WSA  (refer  to  Map  1) 
has  not  been  identified  in  the  RMP  for  special  Federal 
acquisition  through  exchange  or  purchase.  The  figures 
and  acreages  given  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 
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Map  1 

LAND  STATUS 
Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA 
UT-050-073 
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• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

About  35,690  acres  would  remain  open  to  miner- 
al location,  leasing,  and  sale.  It  is  projected  that 
6,450  acres  in  two  ACECs  would  be  withdrawn 
from  mining  claim  location.  Development  work, 
extraction,  and  patenting  would  be  allowed  on  30 
existing  mining  claims  (600  acres)  and  future  min- 
ing claims.  Development  would  be  regulated  by 
unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guidelines  (43 
CFR  3809)  without  wilderness  considerations. 
One  existing  post-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  lease  (40 
acres)  and  future  leases  could  be  developed  under 
leasing  Category  1 (standard  stipulations)  on 
about  35,122  acres  and  Category  3 (no  surface 
occupancy)  on  about  7,018  acres.  Although  min- 
eral resources  would  be  managed  as  described 
above,  no  locatable  or  leasable  exploration  or  de- 
velopments are  projected  in  the  WSA  because  the 
level  of  known  resources  and  the  probability  of 
their  development  are  too  low  to  support  that 
assumption.  Appendix  6 in  Volume  1 explains  the 
mineral  exploration  and  development  projections. 

The  present  domestic  livestock  grazing  use  (esti- 
mates to  be  approximately  919  AUMs  for  cattle 
and  2,100  AUMs  for  sheep)  in  the  42,140-acre 
area  of  the  WSA  would  continue  as  authorized  in 
the  RMP.  The  existing  1 mile  of  fence  could  be 
maintained  without  affecting  wilderness  consider- 
ations. No  additional  range  improvements  are 
planned. 

Three  water  guzzlers  would  be  constructed  to  im- 
prove wildlife  habitat. 

Approximately  35,690  acres  would  be  open  to 
ORV  use  and  new  access  routes  for  development 
would  be  allowed.  Use  of  all  existing  roads  and 
about  5 miles  of  vehicular  way  would  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

Approximately  35,690  acres  would  be  open  to 
woodland  product  harvest,  while  6,450  acres  in 
two  ACECs  would  be  closed  to  harvest.  Commer- 
cial harvest  is  not  projected. 

The  area  would  be  managed  under  VRM  Class  II  on 
16,100  acres,  Class  III  on  22,540  acres,  and 
Class  IV  on  3,500  acres. 


• Action  Scenario 

BLM  projects  that  implementation  of  the  No 
Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative  would  result  in 
approximately  2 acres  of  surface  disturbance  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  disturbance  would  re- 
sult from  the  construction  of  three  guzzlers  that 
would  be  built  primarily  to  support  possible  elk 
transplants  in  the  WSA.  No  roads  would  be  neces- 
sary to  access  the  sites.  Each  guzzler  would  be 
constructed  in  about  2 days  and  would  require 
only  limited  maintenance  over  time.  No  other 
rangeland,  wildlife  habitat,  or  watershed  improve- 
ment projects  are  planned.  No  surface  disturbance 
is  anticipated  from  locatable  or  leasable  minerals 
exploration  or  development. 

No  disturbance  is  projected  from  ORV  activity  due 
to  terrain  and  management  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  155  annual  visitor  use 
days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  use  involves  and  would 
continue  to  involve  vehicular  access  on  the  5 
miles  of  existing  ways. 

• All  Wilderness  Alternative 

With  this  alternative,  all  42,140  acres  of  the  Wah 
Wah  Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  by  an  act  of 
Congress  as  part  of  the  NWPS  (refer  to  Map  2).  It 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual  8560)  to  preserve 
its  wilderness  character.  There  are  five  sections  on 
State  land  (3,201.8  acres)  in  the  WSA. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  partic- 
ular WSA  (see  Chapter  1 in  Volume  I).  Based  on  this 
policy,  it  is  projected  that  State  lands  would  remain 
under  existing  ownership.  The  figures  and  acreages 
given  under  this  alternative  are  for  Federal  lands 
only.  No  private  or  split-estate  lands  are  located  in 
the  WSA. 

• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

After  wilderness  designation,  all  42,140  acres 
would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  location  and 
closed  to  new  mineral  leasing  and  sale.  Develop- 
ment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
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allowed  to  continue  on  that  portion  of  the  approx- 
imately 30  existing  mining  claims  (600  acres) 
that  may  be  determined  valid.  Development  would 
be  regulated  by  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation 
guidelines  (43  CFR  3809)  with  consideration  giv- 
en to  wilderness  values.  One  existing  post-FLPMA 
oil  and  gas  lease  involving  about  40  acres  would 
be  phased  out  upon  expiration  unless  a find  of  oil 
or  gas  in  commercial  quantities  is  shown.  BLM 
does  not  anticipate  any  mineral  exploration  or 
development  following  wilderness  designation  (re- 
fer to  Appendix  6 in  Volume  I for  the  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  development  projections). 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  as  authorized  in  the  Wah  Wah 
Mountains  MFP.  The  3,019  AUMs  on  portions  of 
six  allotments  in  the  WSA  would  remain  available 
to  livestock  as  presently  allotted.  The  use  and 
maintenance  of  1 mile  of  fence  would  continue  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  past  based  on  practical 
necessity  and  reasonableness.  New  developments 
are  not  expected  following  designation. 

The  three  proposed  wildlife  guzzlers  would  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  meet  wilderness  protec- 
tion criteria. 

The  entire  42,140-acre  area  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use  except  for:  (1)  users  with  valid  existing 
rights,  if  approved  by  BLM  in  accordance  with  43 
CFR  8560;  or  (2)  for  occasional  and  short-term 
vehicular  access  approved  by  BLM  for  mainte- 
nance of  approved  livestock  developments.  About 
5 miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways  would  not  be 
available  for  vehicular  use,  except  as  indicated 
above.  About  5 miles  of  gravel  road  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  WSA  and  1 mile  of  dirt 
road  near  the  east  side  of  Sand  Pass,  which  would 
be  cherry-stemmed,  would  remain  open  to  vehicu- 
lar travel.  Numerous  other  dirt  roads  and  jeep 
trails  leading  to  the  WSA  from  the  east  and  west 
would  be  open  to  vehicular  travel  to  the  WSA 
boundary,  where  vehicular  access  would  be  termi- 
nated. 

• Action  Scenario 

Surface  disturbance  would  be  limited  to  the  2 
acres  associated  with  construction  of  the  three 
guzzlers  described  in  the  No  Action/No  Wilder- 
ness Alternative.  No  other  rangeland,  wildlife  hab- 
itat, or  watershed  improvement  projects  are 
planned  following  wilderness  designation.  No  min- 


eral exploration  or  development  on  existing 
claims  or  leases  is  projected. 

No  disturbance  from  ORV  use  is  projected  due  to 
management  and  terrain  constraints.  Recreation 
use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the  current  esti- 
mated use  of  155  annual  visitor  use  days  at  a rate 
of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  Use  would  be  primitive 
in  nature. 

• Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed  Action) 

With  this  alternative,  36,382  acres  of  the  Wah  Wah 
Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  as  wilderness 
(refer  to  Map  3).  The  objective  of  this  alternative  is 
to  analyze  as  wilderness  those  portions  of  this  WSA 
that  have  the  best  wilderness  values.  BLM  believes 
that  wilderness  values  are  of  a higher  quality  in 
areas  where  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
and/or  primitive  recreation  exist,  preferably  in  com- 
bination with  special  features.  In  forming  this  alterna- 
tive, the  portions  of  the  WSA  with  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude,  primitive  recreation,  and  spe- 
cial features  were  included  where  possible  within  a 
manageable  boundary. 

The  36,382  acres  analyzed  as  wilderness  under  this 
alternative  include  the  entire  southern  half  of  the 
WSA  and  the  mountain  top  parts  (including  the  480 
acre  portion  of  the  Crystal  Peak  on  a ACEC  in  the 
WSA)  in  the  northern  half  of  the  WSA.  The  5,758- 
acre  area  within  the  WSA,  but  outside  of  that  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  consists  of  foothills  or  bench- 
lands  that  would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
Warm  Spring  RMP,  as  described  for  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative.  The  36,382-acre  area  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  would  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (BLM  Manual 
8560),  as  described  in  the  All  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. 

The  policy  of  the  State  is  to  reserve  its  position  re- 
garding exchange  of  in-held  lands  within  any  particu- 
lar WSA;  therefore,  it  is  projected  that  State  lands 
would  remain  under  existing  ownership  (see  Chapter 
1 in  Volume  I).  There  are  five  State  sections  (3201.8 
acres)  in  the  portion  of  the  WSA  that  would  be  desig- 
nated wilderness  (refer  to  Map  1 and  Appendix  3 in 
Volume  I).  The  figures  and  acreages  given  for  this 
alternative  are  for  Federal  lands  only. 
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• Management  Conditions  and  Constraints 

The  36,382-acre  wilderness  would  be  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry  and  closed  to  new  mineral 
leasing  and  sale.  In  the  36,382-acre  area,  devel- 
opment work,  extraction,  and  patenting  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  30  existing  mining  claims 
(600  acres),  provided  they  are  valid.  Work  would 
be  regulated  by  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation 
guidelines  with  consideration  given  to  wilderness 
values.  There  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the 
36,382  acres,  and  new  leases  would  not  be  is- 
sued. The  5,758-acre  area  not  designated  wilder- 
ness would  be  open  to  mineral  location,  leasing, 
and  sale.  There  are  no  claims  in  this  area  at  pre- 
sent. Development  of  future  claims  would  be  reg- 
ulated by  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  guide- 
lines without  concern  for  wilderness  values.  The 
area  not  designated  would  be  managed  as  oil  and 
gas  leasing  Category  1 (standard  stipulations)  on 
5,458  acres  and  Category  3 (no  surface  occupan- 
cy) on  300  acres.  Development  of  an  existing 
post-FLPMA  lease  (40  acres)  and  future  leases 
could  be  allowed  without  concern  for  wilderness 
values.  Even  though  portions  of  the  WSA  would  be 
open  for  leasing  and  location  of  claims,  BLM  does 
not  anticipate  exploration  or  development  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Domestic  livestock  grazing  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  as  authorized  in  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains 
MFP.  The  estimated  1,749  AUMs  existing  in  the 
36,382-acre  area  would  be  allowed  to  be  utilized 
by  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  manner  that  now 
occurs.  The  existing  0.25  mile  of  fence  could  be 
used  and  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
past  based  on  practical  necessity  and  reasonable- 
ness. In  the  5,758-acre  nonwilderness  area,  graz- 
ing use  would  be  allowed  to  continue  as  authorized 
(estimated  1,270  AUMS)  in  the  Warm  Springs 
RMP.  This  area  contains  the  4 miles  of  existing 
ways  now  used  for  livestock  management  access, 
and  this  use  would  be  allowed  to  continue.  Exist- 
ing facilities  (0.75  mile  of  fence)  could  be  used 
and  maintained.  New  range  developments  for  live- 
stock are  not  proposed. 

Three  planned  guzzlers  for  improvement  of  wild- 
life habitat  would  be  designed  and  constructed  in 
the  wilderness  area  in  accordance  with  wilder- 
ness protection  standards  (refer  to  Appendix  1 in 
Volume  I).  No  wildlife  improvements  are  current- 
ly planned  for  the  nondesignated  area. 


The  36,382-acre  wilderness  would  be  closed  to 
ORV  use.  The  1 mile  of  way  in  this  part  of  the 
WSA  would  be  closed  to  vehicular  access  except 
for  situations  identified  in  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative.  The  remainder  of  the  WSA  compris- 
ing 5,758  acres,  including  4 miles  of  way,  would 
remain  open  to  vehicular  travel. 

Harvest  of  forest  products  in  the  36,382-acre 
wilderness  would  not  be  allowed  except  for  har- 
vest of  pinyon  nuts  or  noncommercial  gathering  of 
dead-and-down  wood  if  accomplished  by  other 
than  mechanical  means.  The  remaining  5,758 
acres  would  be  open  to  woodland  harvest. 

Visual  resources  on  the  36,382-acre  wilderness 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  I 
standards,  which  generally  allow  for  only  natural 
ecological  change.  The  remaining  5,758  acres 
would  be  managed  in  accordance  with  VRM  Class  II 
on  500  acres,  Class  III  on  3,058  acres,  and  Class 
IV  on  2,200  acres. 

• Action  Scenario 

In  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA,  construction 
of  three  guzzlers  would  result  in  2 acres  of  sur- 
face disturbance  as  described  in  the  No  Action/No 
Wilderness  Alternative.  No  other  rangeland,  wild- 
life habitat,  or  watershed  improvement  projects 
are  planned  following  wilderness  designation.  No 
exploration  or  development  of  existing  mining 
claims  is  projected.  New  mining  claim  location  and 
mineral  leasing  would  be  precluded.  Therefore,  no 
mineral  resource  exploration  or  development 
would  occur. 

Disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  not  projected 
due  to  terrain  and  management  constraints. 

Recreation  use  is  projected  to  increase  over  the 
current  estimated  use  of  155  annual  visitor  use 
days  at  a rate  of  2 to  7 percent  per  year.  As 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  use  would  involve  vehic- 
ular access  on  4 miles  of  existing  ways  in  the  non- 
designated area. 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Table  1 presents  the  Environmental  Consequences  of 

Alternatives  analyzed  in  detail. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

This  section  describes  the  overall  environmental  set- 
ting. This  information  allows  for  independent  assess- 
ment by  the  public  (as  required  by  the  CEQ  guidelines) 
and  provides  a data  base  for  the  cumulative  State- 
wide analysis  found  in  Volume  I,  as  well  as  the  Envi- 
ronmental Consequences  of  Alternatives  section  in 
this  WSA. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  information  for  this  sec- 
tion was  taken  from  BLM  staff  specialists,  technical 
reports,  and  file  documents. 

Wilderness  Values 

• Size 

This  WSA  contains  approximately  42,140  acres.  It  is 
approximately  20  miles  long  and  5 miles  wide  at  its 
widest  point.  Approximately  35,000  acres  are  in  Mil- 
lard County  (Richfield  BLM  District)  and  approximate- 
ly 7,140  acres  are  in  Beaver  County  (Cedar  City  BLM 
District). 

• Naturalness 

Overall,  the  WSA  is  natural,  with  the  imprints  of  man 
substantially  unnoticeable.  There  are  approximately  5 
miles  of  ways  that  penetrate  the  WSA  boundary. 
These  were  judged  to  be  substantially  unnoticeable 
during  the  BLM  Intensive  Wilderness  Inventory.  In 
1984  approximately  1,800  acres  of  the  WSA  in 
Grassy  Cove  were  burned  by  wildfire.  It  was  con- 
trolled by  hand  and  no  reclamation  was  necessary. 
Overall  the  WSA  is  natural. 

• Solitude 

The  size  and  configuration  of  the  WSA  significantly 
contribute  to  the  opportunities  for  solitude.  The  WSA 
is  large  enough  to  promote  a feeling  of  vastness,  and 
some  of  the  canyons  enhance  opportunities  for  seclu- 
sion. The  vertical  separation  between  ridgetops  and 
valley  bottoms  provided  by  the  precipitous  cliffs  of 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Wah  Wah  Moun- 
tains add  to  the  opportunities  for  avoiding  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  others.  Vistas  in  all  directions  from  the 
center  ridgeline  of  the  WSA  contribute  to  a feeling  of 
vastness  and  being  alone. 

Stands  of  aspen,  Ponderosa  pine,  white  fir,  and  bris- 
tlecone  pine  create  overhead  canopies  and  provide 
screening  that  enhance  seclusion.  There  are  no  signi- 


ficant adverse  sights  and  sounds  outside  the  WSA  that 
detract  from  the  quality  of  solitude  in  the  WSA.  How- 
ever, the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  within  the  South 
Range  of  the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range. 
The  South  Range  runs  approximately  north  to  south 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bonneville  Salt 
Flats  to  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  and  east  to  west 
from  the  Sheeprock  Mountains  to  17  miles  within 
Nevada. 

This  is  one  of  the  Nation's  busiest  military  air  spaces. 
There  are  15,000  aircraft  including  all  types  of  tacti- 
cal fighters  and  bombers  in  the  area.  There  are  100 
to  150  (conservative  estimate)  aircraft  flying  over 
the  area  per  day  6 days  per  week.  Flights  occur  as 
low  as  100  feet  above  the  ground  surface.  Speeds  are 
subsonic  except  in  the  very  northern  portion  of  the 
test  range  in  the  area  around  Ibapah,  where  superson- 
ic speeds  are  also  reached.  Heaviest  use  areas  are  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  test  range  (Davies,  1985). 
The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  range  and  is  less  affected  by  air  traffic. 
However,  aircraft  occasionally  fly  directly  over  the 
WSA  and  these  overflights  cause  an  annoyance  to  visi- 
tors seeking  solitude.  Military  overflights  cause  occa- 
sional off-site  intrusions  that  detract  from  but  do  not 
eliminate  the  overall  opportunities  for  solitude  in  the 
WSA. 

Approximately  40,940  acres  in  the  WSA  provide  out- 
standing opportunities  and  meet  the  standards  for  soli- 
tude. Areas  on  the  lower  benchlands  west  of  Crystal 
Peak,  involving  approximately  1,200  acres  of  the 
WSA,  do  not  have  outstanding  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude due  to  little  variation  in  topography  and  low 
desert-shrub  type  vegetation. 

• Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation 

The  WSA  has  opportunities  for  backpacking,  dayhik- 
ing, nature  study,  and  photography.  Opportunities  for 
geologic  sightseeing  are  very  good  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Crystal  Peak  and  the  sheer  blockfault  cliffs 
on  the  west  side. 

Overall,  40,940  acres  provide  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation.  Approxi- 
mately 1,200  acres  west  of  Crystal  Peak  have  oppor- 
tunities for  primitive,  unconfined  recreation  that  are 
less  than  outstanding. 
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• Special  Features 

The  special  features  identified,  during  the  wilderness 
inventory,  within  the  WSA  are  Crystal  Peak  and  a 
stand  of  bristlecone  pine.  Crystal  Peak  (42  acres)  is 
the  thickest  and  most  prominent  example  of  Tunnel 
Springs  tuff  in  western  Utah.  This  white  mountain  is 
visible  from  distances  of  50  miles  or  more.  The  bris- 
tlecone pine,  rare  in  the  region,  are  exceptionally 
large.  Many  reach  heights  of  50  feet  or  more  in  shel- 
tered areas  east  of  the  center  ridgeline.  They  cover 
some  190  acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  WSA. 

The  WSA  has  resource  values  that,  although  not  identi- 
fied as  such  during  the  wilderness  inventory,  could  be 
considered  special  features.  There  are  two  animal  spe- 
cies (bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon)  listed  as  endan- 
gered. There  are  six  other  special  status  animal  spe- 
cies and  three  special  status  plant  species  that  may 
occur  in  the  WSA.  (Refer  to  the  Vegetation  and  Wild- 
life Including  Special  Status  Species  sections  for 
more  information.)  Approximately  1 percent  of  the 
WSA  is  rated  Class  A for  scenic  quality. 

• Diversity 

This  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain  Sagebrush  Province 
Ecoregion,  and  has  the  PNV  types  of  juniper-pinyon 
woodland  and  saltbush-greasewood.  (Refer  to  the  Veg- 
etation Including  Special  Status  Species  section  for 
more  discussion  on  ecoregions  and  PNV  types.)  To  see 
how  the  ecoregion  and  PNV  types  represented  by  this 
WSA  compare  Statewide  and  nationally  with  existing 
and  potential  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Units, 
refer  to  the  Wilderness  Values  section  in  Volume  I. 

This  WSA  is  within  a 5-hour  drive  from  three  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  These  are  Salt 
Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah;  Provo-Orem,  Utah;  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Air  Quality 

This  WSA  is  located  in  a PSD  Class  II  area  as  defined 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended.  Air  quality  is  gen- 
erally excellent  with  unimpaired  visibility.  The  WSA 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  highest  visual  range 
(70+  miles)  in  the  United  States  (EPA,  1979). 

Geology  and  Topography 

The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  located  in  the  Basin 
and  Range  Physiographic  Province.  The  province  is 
characterized  by  north-south  trending  blockfaulted 


mountain  ranges  and  sedimentary  basins.  The  Wah 
Wah  Mountains,  which  comprise  most  of  the  WSA,  are 
an  above-average  example  of  these  ranges.  The  WSA 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Pine  Valley  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Wah  Wah  Valley.  Elevations  range  from  5,600 
feet  on  the  west  side  to  8,980  feet  near  the  south 
end.  Crystal  Peak,  7,106  feet  high,  is  a prominent 
volcanic  landmark  on  the  north. 

The  majority  of  rocks  exposed  in  the  WSA  consist  of 
gently  dipping  limestones  and  dolomites  of  Cambrian 
and  Ordovician  age.  Tertiary  volcanics,  ranging  in 
composition  from  rhyolite  to  andesite,  crop  out 
throughout  the  WSA,  and  diorite  stocks  are  exposed 
at  the  southern  end.  Small  areas  of  limestone  adja- 
cent to  the  intrusive  stocks  have  undergone  contact 
metamorphism.  Skarn  zones  are  present  at  this  con- 
tact between  the  diorite  and  limestone  near  the  study 
area  and  may  be  present  at  depth  (USDI,  BLM, 
1987a). 

Soils 

The  Wah  Wah  Mountains'  soils  are  derived  from  lime- 
stone parent  material.  They  are  alkaline,  well- 
drained,  rocky  to  gravelly  shallow  loam,  with  a well- 
developed  hardpan  on  the  lower  slopes.  Steep  slopes 
with  rock  outcropping  are  typical.  As  slopes  give  way 
to  alluvial  fans  and  valley  bottoms,  the  soils  become 
denser  and  change  from  loam  texture  on  the  benches 
to  silty  texture  on  the  valley  floors.  Approximately 
40,140  acres  of  the  soil  in  the  WSA  are  in  a slight 
erosion  condition  class.  Approximately  2,000  acres 
in  the  northwest  portion  are  in  moderate  erosion  con- 
dition. Erosion  potential  is  generally  low  throughout 
the  WSA.  Erosion  conditions  were  determined  using 
soil  surface  factors  as  summarized  in  Table  2 (terms 
are  defined  in  the  Glossary). 


Table  2 

Erosion  Condition 


Annual  Soil 
Loss  (cubic 
Classification  yards/acre) 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Total  Annual 
Soil  Loss 
(cubic  yards) 

Severe 

5.4 

0 

0 

0 

Critical 

2.7 

0 

0 

0 

Moderate 

1.3 

2,000 

5 

2,600 

Slight 

0.6 

40,140 

95 

24,084 

Stable 

0.3 

Q 

0 

Q 

Total 

42,140 

100 

26,684 

Sources:  USDI.  BLM,  1987b  Leifeste,  1978. 
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Reclamation  potential  for  this  area  is  limited.  It  var- 
ies from  site  to  site  depending  on  soil  type.  Generally 
the  darker  deeper  soils  have  greater  reclamation  po- 
tential than  do  the  lighter,  shallower  soils  which  have 
a well-developed  hardpan. 

Vegetation  Including  Special  Status  Species 

The  primary  vegetation  in  the  WSA  is  pinyon-juniper 
woodland.  Existing  vegetation  is  categorized  in  Table 
3. 


Table  3 

Existing  Vegetation  Types 


Existing  Vegetation  Type 

Acres 

Percent 
of  WSA 

Piny  on-juniper- woodland 

31,566 

75 

Shadscale 

8.850 

21 

Sagebrush 

1,264 

3 

Coniferous  Forest/Aspen 



— 1 ■ 

Total  42,140 

100 

Source:  Foster.  1968;  USDI.  BLM.  1987b. 


The  coniferous  forest/aspen  type  includes  aspen, 
white  fir,  and  Ponderosa  pine.  There  are  also  small 
stands  of  bristlecone  pine  on  and  near  ridgetops.  Over- 
all there  are  about  190  acres  of  bristlecone  pine  in 
the  central  part  of  the  WSA  in  the  coniferous  forest/ 
aspen  type. 

No  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  are  known 
to  occur  in  the  WSA.  Two  Category  2 and  one  Cate- 
gory 1 candidate  plant  species  may  be  found  in  the 
area.  These  are  Crvptantha  compacta.  EriQflPnum 
ammophilum  and  Sphaeralcea  caespitosa  (USDI,  FWS, 
1985b;  see  Appendix  4 in  Volume  I). 

The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  Intermountain 
Sagebrush  Province  Ecoregion  as  shown  on  the  Bailey- 
Kuchler  ecosystems  map  (USDI,  USGS,  1978).  The 
PNV  types  of  the  WSA  are  juniper-pinyon  woodland 
(25,000  acres)  and  saltbush-greasewood  (17,140 
acres). 

Water  Resources 

There  are  no  live  water  or  springs  within  the  WSA, 
nor  have  any  groundwater  aquifers  been  identified 
within  the  boundaries.  The  nearest  groundwater  aqui- 
fer is  several  miles  from  the  WSA. 


Mineral  and  Energy  Resources 

The  energy  and  mineral  resource  rating  summary  is 
given  in  Table  4.  Refer  to  Appendix  5 in  Volume  I for 
a detailed  description  of  the  SAI  rating  system. 

Table  4 

Mineral  and  Energy  Resource  Rating  Summary 


Rating 


Resource 

Favorability* 

Certalntyb 

Estimated  Resource 

Oil  and  Gas 

f 2 

c2 

Less  than  10  million  barrels  of 
oil;  less  than  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas 

Uranium 

f 1 

cl 

Little  to  none 

Geothermal 

12 

cl 

Low  temperature  resource 

Beryllium 

12 

Cl 

Less  than  10  metric  tons 

Lead/Zinc 

12 

c2 

Less  than  50,000  metric  tons 

Tungsten 

12 

cl 

Less  than  500  metric  tons 

Source:  SAI.  1982;  USDI.  BLM.  1987d. 


aFavorability  of  the  WSA's  geologic  environment  for  a resource  (fl  - lowest 
favorability  or  smallest  size  deposit;  f4  - highest  favorability  or  largest 
size  deposit). 

bThe  degree  of  certainty  that  the  resource  does  or  does  not  exist  within  the 
WSA  (cl  - lowest  and  c4  - highest). 

The  WSA  could  contain  deposits  of  beryllium,  lead, 
zinc,  and  tungsten  that  are  currently  listed  as  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  (USDoD,  1988). 

• Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  known  deposits  of  leasable  minerals  in 
the  WSA,  nor  are  there  any  active  drilling  or  explora- 
tion activities  for  leasable  minerals. 

• Oil  and  Gas 

Although  oil  and  gas  seismic  surveys  have  taken 
place  nearby,  the  geologic  history  of  the  WSA  indi- 
cates that  large  structural  traps  for  oil  and  gas 
are  unlikely  to  occur.  Small  traps  may  exist  in 
random  locations.  The  overall  favorability  for  the 
presence  of  small  deposits  occurring  in  the  WSA 
is  f2  with  less  than  10  million  barrels  of  recover- 
able oil  and  less  than  60  billion  cubic  feet  of  recov- 
erable natural  gas  in-place.  A low  certainty  (c2) 
has  been  given  to  the  tract  to  reflect  the  potential 
that  one  or  more  complete  sequences  of  Paleozoic- 
or  Mesozoic-age  rocks  in  lower  thrust  plates  at 
depth  (Molenaar,  et  al.,  1983). 

There  is  one  post-FLPMA  lease  (40  acres)  in  the 
WSA. 
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Of  the  42,140  acres  in  the  WSA,  35,122  acres 
have  been  designated  as  Category  1,  and  7,018 
acres  on  Category  3 (no  surface  occupancy)  for 
oil  and  gas  leasing.  No  exploration  or  production 
of  oil  and  gas  resources  has  occurred  in  the  WSA. 

• Geothermal 

The  WSA  has  a geologic  favorability  of  (f2)  for 
low  temperature  resources  with  a very  low  (cl) 
degree  of  certainty.  None  of  the  WSA  is  leased 
for  geothermal  resources  and  there  are  no  mar- 
ket areas  for  geothermal  energy  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  WSA. 

• Locatable  Minerals 

There  are  approximately  30  mining  claims  (600 
acres)  within  the  WSA. 

No  known  deposits  for  locatable  minerals  occur  within 
the  WSA,  with  the  possible  exception  of  silica  depos- 
its on  the  north  end  of  the  WSA  near  Crystal  Peak. 
Two  samples  analyzed  by  the  USBM  indicated  that  the 
Eureka  Quartzite  would  be  suitable  for  container  glass 
and  other  industrial  uses  (USDI,  USBM,  1987a). 

• Beryllium 

A geologic  favorability  for  small  deposits  (f2)  of 
beryllium  exists  within  the  WSA  with  a very  low 
(cl)  degree  of  certainty  (SAI,  1982;  Bullock, 
1981). 

• Tungsten 

There  is  a very  low  (cl)  degree  of  certainty  that 
there  is  a geologic  favorability  for  small  deposits 
(f2)  (SAI,  1982). 

• Lead  and  Zinc 

Due  to  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  skarn 
zones  and  the  possibility  of  mineralization  at 
depth  near  the  contact  of  the  sedimentary  units 
and  the  diorite  stock,  there  is  a low  (c2)  degree 
of  certainty  that  small  deposits  (f2)  of  lead  and 
zinc  exist  in  the  WSA.  Minor  amounts  of  copper, 
gold,  silver,  manganese,  and  molybdenum  also 
occur.  Two  small  iron  occurrences  near  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  WSA  are  found  within  the 
gouge  zone  in  altered  limestone  and  marble  near  a 
contact  with  rhyolite  (USDI,  USBM,  1987a). 


• Uranium 

Favorability  for  uranium  is  very  low  (fl)  with  a 
low  degree  of  certainty  (cl). 

• Salable  Minerals 

Large  deposits  of  limestones  that  may  be  suitable  for 
commercial  development  are  found  in  the  WSA.  How- 
ever, there  are  significant  deposits  outside  the  WSA, 
and  no  demand  is  foreseen  for  these  materials. 

Wildlife  Including  Special  Status  Species 

Although  a wide  variety  of  wildlife  is  found  in  the 
Wah  Wah  Mountains  (50  species  of  mammals,  100  spe- 
cies of  birds,  14  species  of  reptiles,  and  one  species 
of  amphibians),  no  one  species  could  be  considered 
abundant.  The  WSA  is  considered  yearlong  deer  range 
with  approximately  20  deer  on  a yearlong  basis  and 
an  additional  20  migrating  into  the  area  during  the 
winter.  About  13,000  acres  of  the  WSA  are  prong- 
horn antelope  habitat  with  about  10  antelope  in  the 
WSA  yearlong.  The  WSA  is  a high  priority  area  for 
development  of  water  for  wildlife.  About  53,000 
acres  are  yearlong  chukar  habitat. 

Approximately  6,500  acres  in  the  WSA  are  managed 
under  the  West  Desert  HMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1980c).  This 
plan  calls  for  the  construction  of  three  wildlife  guz- 
zlers. There  are  no  existing  or  proposed  vegetation 
manipulation  projects  within  the  WSA. 

Two  endangered  species  (bald  eagle  and  peregrine 
falcon)  and  the  golden  eagle  (a  BLM  sensitive  species) 
are  found  in  the  WSA.  Other  special  status  species 
that  could  occur  in  the  WSA  are  five  Category  2 candi- 
date species.  These  are  the  ferruginous  hawk,  long- 
billed curlew,  Swainsons  hawk,  western  snowy  plo- 
ver and  white-faced  ibis.  These  species  are  birds  that 
frequent  areas  throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  other 
parts  of  the  western  United  States.  Refer  to  Appendix 
4 in  Volume  I for  details. 

Most  of  the  area  inside  the  WSA  is  considered  crucial 
yearlong  habitat  for  the  golden  eagle.  This  indicates 
that  golden  eagles  may  nest  inside  the  WSA. 

Forest  Resources 

The  WSA  contains  approximately  31,566  acres  of 
pinyon-juniper  woodland.  The  total  volumes  of  poten- 
tial forest  products  within  the  WSA  are  given  in  Table 
5.  About  460  acres  of  conifer-aspen  vegetation  are 
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also  located  in  the  WSA.  None  of  this  is  considered  to 
be  commercial  coniferous  forest  and  none  of  this  type 
has  been  harvested. 


Table  5 

Total  Volumes  of  Forest  Products 


Product 

Amount 

Firewood 

50,500  cords 

Fence  posts 

5,000  each 

Timber 

14MBFa 

Pine  nuts 

18,000  pounds 

Source:  USDI,  BLM,  1973. 


•One  thousand  board-feet. 

No  authorized  commercial  use  has  been  made  of  the 
forest  products  in  the  WSA  and  none  has  been  pro- 
posed. There  has  been  some  unauthorized  cutting  of 
Christmas  trees  in  the  past.  Noncommercial  use  has 
been  limited  to  firewood  cutting  and  pine  nut  gather- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  approximately  100  cords  of 
firewood  and  an  unknown  but  small  amount  of  pine 
nuts  are  harvested  annually.  Approximately  6,450 
acres  in  two  ACECs  are  closed  to  timber  harvest. 

Livestock  and  Wild  Horses/Burros 

There  are  portions  of  six  grazing  allotments  within 
the  WSA  that  are  used  by  nine  permittees.  Available 
forage  is  estimated  at  919  AUMs  for  cattle  and  2,100 
AUMs  for  sheep.  Season  of  use  is  generally  October 


15  to  May  15.  Refer  to  Table  6 for  specific  livestock 
grazing  use  information.  Existing  ways  (totaling  5 
miles)  that  penetrate  the  WSA  are  used  by  the  permit- 
tees as  access  for  hauling  salt  and  water  and  for 
sheep  camps.  Sheep  camps  are  generally  located  in 
the  WSA  in  the  Pine  Valley,  Crystal  Peak,  Vorhees, 
and  Hardpan  allotments.  Ways  are  also  used  by  the 
BLM  for  allotment  management  and  studies.  A 1 mile 
fence  is  the  only  existing  range  improvement.  No  addi- 
tional range  improvements  are  proposed. 

There  are  no  wild  horses  or  burros  inhabiting  this 
WSA. 

Visual  Resources 

The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  are  one  of  the  most  remote, 
untouched  mountain  ranges  in  the  West  Desert.  The/ 
west  face  of  the  range  is  comprised  of  sheer  cliffs 
displaying  grey  tones  of  limestone  strata.  A high  pla- 
teau above  the  cliffs  and  the  adjoining  canyons  con- 
tain desert  shrub,  pinyon-juniper,  aspen,  Ponderosa 
pine,  white  fir,  and  bristlecone  pine.  The  surrounding 
benchlands  contain  light-tan  desert  shrub  dotted  with 
dark-green  juniper  trees.  Crystal  Peak,  a mountain  of 
white  ash-flow  tuff,  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
WSA.  This  highly  unusual  formation,  which  can  be 
seen  for  50  miles,  is  a Millard  County  landmark. 
Pinyon-juniper  woodland  and  a few  Ponderosa  pine 
are  scattered  around  the  base  of  the  peak.  Crystal 
Peak,  consisting  of  42  acres  (less  than  1 percent  of 


Table  6 

Livestock  Grazing  Use  Data 


Allotments 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 
in  WSA 

Total 

AUMs 

Number 
ot  AUMs 
in  WSA 

Number  and 
Kind  ot 
Livestock 

Season  ot  Use 

Number  of 
Operators 

Brecks  Knoll 

69,393 

3,940 

5,752 

366 

885  Cattle 

11/01-05/15 

2 

Pine  Valley 

40,565 

10,080 

3,750 

550 

445  Cattle 

11/01-05/15 

1 

Crystal  Peak 

61,893 

10,720 

4,831 

734 

3,750  Sheep 

10/16-04/30 

3 

Wah  Wah  Lawson  Cove 

99,636 

7,670 

9,707 

559 

885  Cattle 
2,643  Sheep 

10/17-06/21 

12/20-05/28 

1 

Voorhees 

26,958 

3,840 

3,076 

247 

3,417  Sheep 

12/01-04/15 

1 

Hardpan 

40,277 

5,890 

2,390 

563 

1 ,930  Sheep 

10/10-05/15 

1 

Total 

338,722 

42,140 

29,506 

3,019 

9 

Sources:  USDI,  BLM,  1987b  and  BLM  File  Data. 
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the  WSA),  is  rated  as  exceptional  (Class  A)  scenery 
due  to  its  distinctive  character.  Some  77  percent 
(32,406  acres)  of  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is 
rated  as  high  to  moderate  (Class  B)  scenery.  This 
area  contains  a wide  variety  of  vegetation  and  rug- 
ged, interesting  topographic  features  with  numerous 
color  combinations.  Twenty-three  percent  (9,692 
acres)  of  the  area  is  rated  as  average  (Class  C)  scen- 
ery due  to  the  muted  color  tones  in  vegetation  and 
only  moderate  variety  in  topography.  Approximately 
16,100  acres  is  managed  as  VRM  Class  I,  22,540 
acres  as  Class  III,  and  3,500  acres  as  Class  IV. 
(Appendix  7 in  Volume  I explains  the  BLM  VRM  rating 
system.) 

Cultural  Resources 

According  to  BLM  cultural  resource  site  maps,  three 
archaeological  sites  have  been  recorded  in  the  WSA 
(USDI,  BLM,  1988).  These  sites  are  near  Crystal 
Peak  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  WSA.  The  potential 
for  additional  sites  is  relatively  high,  but  site  density 
is  expected  to  be  low. 

There  are  no  recorded  historic  sites,  National  Regi- 
ster sites,  or  National  Register  nominees  within  the 
WSA. 

Recreation 

There  are  presently  an  estimated  155  visitor  days 
attributed  to  recreational  activities  in  the  WSA.  Cur- 
rent visitor  day  use  is  as  follows:  25  for  fossil  col- 
lecting; 32  for  geologic  sightseeing;  and  98  for  botani- 
cal sightseeing.  Most  are  attributed  to  hiking  in  con- 
junction with  botanical  and  geological  sightseeing. 

The  quality  of  15  recreational  opportunities  were 
evaluated.  Fourteen  recreational  opportunities  are 
present  in  varying  degrees.  A summary  of  selected 
activities  follows.  The  sheer  limestone  cliffs  and 
Crystal  Peak  provide  very  good  geologic  sightseeing 
opportunities.  Opportunities  for  backpacking,  dayhik- 
ing, nature  study,  and  photography  are  good.  Factors 
contributing  to  these  opportunities  include  the  length 
of  the  mountain  range  (19  miles),  the  variety  of  ter- 
rain and  vegetative  types,  and  numerous  eagles, 
hawks,  and  other  wildlife. 

Opportunities  for  camping,  hunting,  horseback  riding, 
rock  climbing,  rock  hounding,  skiing,  cultural  sightsee- 
ing, scenic  sightseeing,  and  wildlife  sightseeing  are 
average  to  poor  due  to  a lack  of  water,  steep,  rugged 
terrain,  low  number  of  specimens,  etc. 


Steep  topography  generally  restricts  ORV  use  to  5 
miles  of  ways  in  two  locations.  Vehicular  activity  is 
not  considered  an  end  in  itself  but  occurs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  activities.  As  much  as  10  percent  of 
the  recreational  use  involves  vehicular  access  on  the 
ways. 

Land  Use  Plans 

The  WSA  is  BLM-administered  public  land  except  for 
five  State  sections  (3201.8  acres).  There  are  no  pri- 
vate or  split-estate  lands  in  the  WSA.  The  current 
State  policy  is  to  maximize  economic  returns  from 
State  lands  and  to  reserve  its  position  regarding  ex- 
change of  in-held  lands  (see  Chpater  1 in  Volume  I).  In 
1986,  the  Utah  State  Legislature  passed  S.C.R.  No.  1 
opposing  any  additional  wilderness  designation  in  Utah 
and  urging  that  State  lands  not  be  exchanged  out  of 
wilderness  areas.  Two  of  the  five  in-held  State  sec- 
tions are  under  grazing  permits,  and  grazing  is  the 
only  current  activity  on  these  lands. 

The  Millard  and  Beaver  County  Master  Plans  (Paul 
Nelsen  Associates,  Inc.,  1981  and  Mountain  Area  Plan- 
ners, 1970)  do  not  specifically  address  wilderness. 
The  counties  believe  that  Federal  lands  in  their  coun- 
ties should  be  generally  utilized  to  their  greatest  eco- 
nomic potential  under  a multiple-use  concept. 

The  Beaver  County  Master  plan  zones  the  Wah  Wah 
Mountains  as  "range  and  forest"  and  "multiple  use." 
These  zones  are  recommended  for  minimum  habita- 
tion. 

The  County  Commissions  have  endorsed  the  Consoli- 
dated Local  Government  Response  to  Wilderness  (Utah 
Counties,  1986)  that  opposes  wilderness  designation 
of  BLM  lands  in  Utah. 

The  current  BLM  planning  document  for  the  majority 
of  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  the  Warm  Springs 
RMP  (USDI,  BLM,  1987b).  Wilderness  is  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  Warm  Springs  RMP.  Wilderness  desig- 
nation is  part  of  the  BLM  multiple-use  concept.  The 
BLM  land  use  plan  is  linked  to  the  Statewide  Wilder- 
ness EIS  through  inclusion  of  the  present  plan  as  the 
No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative. 

The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  in  the  South  Range  of 
the  USAF's  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range.  The  USAF 
position  is  that  low  level  military  overflights  of  the 
Utah  Test  and  Training  Range,  including  the  Wah  Wah 
Mountains  WSA,  would  continue  with  or  without  wil- 
derness designation  (USAF,  1986). 
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Socioeconomics 

• Demographics 

The  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  located  primarily 
(35,000  acres)  in  Millard  County,  Utah,  with  a small 
portion  (7,140  acres)  in  Beaver  County.  The  WSA  is 
approximately  50  miles  west  of  Delta,  Utah.  The  near- 
est community  is  Milford,  in  Beaver  County,  approxi- 
mately 35  miles  east  of  the  WSA. 

From  1970  to  1980,  the  population  of  Millard  County 
grew  by  approximately  28.4  percent  to  9,050.  A ma- 
jor portion  of  the  Millard  County  population  lives  in 
Delta  and  Fillmore.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1980 
and  1987,  population  increased  to  about  10,415.  Popu- 
lation projections  for  the  county  indicate  that  the 
number  of  people  living  in  Millard  County  in  the  year 
2010  will  be  about  12,900  for  about  a 43  percent 
increase  over  1980  levels. 

From  1970  to  1980,  the  population  of  Beaver  County 
grew  by  approximately  15  percent  to  4,400.  Beaver 
is  the  largest  community  in  Beaver  County.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  1980  and  1987,  population  in- 
creased to  about  4,960.  Population  projections  for 
the  county  indicate  that  the  number  of  people  living  in 
Beaver  County  in  the  year  2010  will  be  about  6,200 
for  about  a 41  percent  increase  over  1980  levels 
(Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987). 

Table  7 presents  baseline  and  projected  population 
data  for  Millard  and  Beaver  Counties. 


Table  7 

Baseline  and  Projected  Population  and  Employment  Growth 
Millard  and  Beaver  Counties 


1 980 

1 990 

2000 

2010 

Millard  County 

Population 

9,050 

1 1,000 

11,600 

12,900 

Employment 

3,645 

5,500 

6,000 

6,700 

Beaver  County 

Population 

4,400 

5,200 

5,500 

6,200 

Employment 

1,585 

2,000 

2,300 

3,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 


• Employment 

Table  7 shows  the  baseline  and  projected  total  employ- 
ment for  the  Millard  and  Beaver  Counties  to  the  year 
2010. 


The  government  sector  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is 
the  most  important  in  terms  of  employment  in  the  Mil- 
lard and  Beaver  County  economies.  Farm  employment 
makes  up  about  26  percent  of  the  total  employment  in 
Millard  and  6.2  percent  of  the  total  employment  in 
Beaver  county. 

The  Intermountain  Power  Project  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  employment  in  Millard  County,  while  mining 
has  been  declining  in  recent  years  in  both  counties. 

Millard  County  is  part  of  the  Central  MCD.  Table  8 
shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  employment 
by  source  for  MCD  to  the  year  2010.  In  1980  the 
leading  employment  sectors  for  the  MCD  were  govern- 
ment (21  percent),  agriculture  (20  percent),  and 
trade  (14  percent). 


Table  8 

Central  Multi-County  District 
Employments 


1 980 

1990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

3,649 

3,500 

3,600 

3,800 

Mining 

706 

700 

800 

900 

Construction 

822 

1,400 

1,800 

2,200 

Manufacturing 

2,047 

1,900 

2,200 

2,600 

Transportation,  Utilities 

589 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

Trade 

2,604 

3,400 

4,000 

4,900 

Finance.  Insurance.  Real  Estate 

347 

400 

500 

600 

Services 

1,439 

2,300 

2,900 

3,500 

Government 

3,919 

4,100 

4,100 

4,900 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

.2.278 

2.8QQ 

3.300 

4.100 

Totals 

18,400 

21,800 

24,600 

29,000 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget.  1987. 


^Includes  Juab,  Millard,  Piute,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  and  Wayne  Counties. 

Mining  provided  approximately  4 percent  of  the  di- 
rect employment  in  the  MCD.  It  is  projected  that  by 
the  year  2010  employment  in  the  MCD  will  increase 
by  approximately  58  percent.  Trade  will  increase  to 
17  percent,  and  services  to  12  percent  of  the  total. 
Government  will  decline  to  17  percent,  agriculture  to 
1 1 percent,  and  mining  to  3 percent  of  the  total. 

Beaver  County  is  part  of  the  Southwest  MCD.  Table  9 
shows  the  baseline  (1980)  and  projected  employment 
by  source  for  the  MCD  to  the  year  2010.  In  1980  the 
leading  employment  sectors  for  the  Southwest  MCD 
were  government  (23  percent),  trade  (20  percent), 
and  nonfarm  proprietors  (12  percent).  Mining  pro- 
vided approximately  2 percent  of  the  direct  employ- 
ment in  the  MCD.  It  is  projected  that  by  the  year 
2010,  employment  in  the  Southwest  MCD  will  in- 
crease by  approximately  58  percent.  Services  will 
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increase  to  20  percent  of  the  total.  Agriculture  will 
decline  to  3 percent,  mining  to  less  than  1 percent, 
and  government  to  18  percent  of  the  total  MCD 
employment. 


Table  9 

Southwest  Multi-County  District 
Employment* 


1980 

1 990 

2000 

2010 

Agriculture 

1,810 

1,700 

1,600 

1,500 

Mining 

499 

300 

300 

400 

Construction 

1,308 

1,700 

2,300 

3,100 

Manufacturing 

1,498 

2,000 

2,600 

3,300 

Transportation.  Utilities 

1,006 

1,300 

1,800 

2,500 

Trade 

4,120 

6,800 

8,800 

1 1,200 

Finance,  Insurance.  Real  Estate 

785 

1,100 

1,400 

1,800 

Services 

2,184 

5,100 

6,900 

8,900 

Government 

4,616 

5,800 

6,500 

8,100 

Nonfarm  Proprietors 

2.386 

3.100 

3-500 

4.700 

Totals 

20,212 

28,900 

35,700 

45,500 

Source:  Utah  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  1987. 

alncludes  Beaver,  Garfield,  Iron,  Kane,  and  Washington  Counties. 

Delta  and  Fillmore  in  Millard  County,  i 

about  80  miles 

north  and  northeast  of  the  WSA,  as  well  as  Milford  in 

Beaver  County,  are  the 

main  gateways  and 

service 

areas  for  visitors  to  the 

WSA. 

• Sales  and  Revenues 

Economic-related  activities  in  the  WSA  include  min- 

eral  exploration,  livestock  production, 

woodland  pro- 

duction,  and  recreation. 

Table 

10  summarizes  local 

sales  and  Federal  revenues  from  the  WSA.  Appendix  9 

in  Volume  1 identifies  the  multipliers  used  to 

estimate 

sales  and  revenues. 

Table  10 

Sales  and  Revenues 

Estimated  Annual 

Estimated  Annual 

Source 

Local  Sales* 

Federal  Revenues 

Oil  and  Gas  Leases 

None 

$ 80 

Mining  Claim  Assessment 

$ 3,000 

0 

Livestock  Grazing 

$60,380 

$4,649 

Woodland  Products 

$7,500b 

500 

Recreational  Use 

$ 

635 

0 

Total 

$71,515 

$5,229 

Sources:  BLM  File  Data;  Appendix  9 in  Volume  I. 


*Local  sales  represent  money  potentially  spent.  They  do  not  account  (or  the 
total  income  that  would  be  generated  by  these  expenditures. 

bThis  is  the  value  of  the  forest  products  to  those  who  harvest  them  and  may 
not  be  directly  related  to  local  sales. 


The  WSA  has  30  mining  claims.  Regulations  require  a 
$100  annual  expenditure  per  claim  for  labor  and  im- 
provements, an  undetermined  part  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  local  economy.  Not  all  of  the  claims  are  current 
in  assessment. 

No  oil  and  gas  or  mineral  production  has  occurred  in 
the  WSA.  Therefore,  mineral  and  energy  resource  pro- 
duction from  the  WSA  has  not  contributed  to  local  em- 
ployment or  income. 

Nine  livestock  operators  have  a total  grazing  privi- 
lege of  3,019  AUMs  within  the  WSA.  If  all  this  forage 
were  utilized,  it  would  account  for  $60,380  of  live- 
stock sales  and  $15,095  of  ranchers'  returns  to 
labor  and  investment. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  100  cords  of  firewood  have 
been  harvested  annually  from  the  WSA  for  private 
use.  The  sales  value  of  the  wood  is  about  $7,500.  In 
addition,  a small  amount  of  pine  nuts  are  gathered 
each  year.  These  harvests  are  small  and  insignificant 
to  the  local  economy  and  only  of  minor  significance  to 
those  involved  in  the  harvest. 

The  WSA's  recreational  use  and  related  local  expendi- 
tures are  low  and  insignificant  to  both  the  local  econo- 
my and  individual  businesses.  The  actual  amount  of  in- 
come generated  locally  from  recreational  use  in  the 
WSA  is  unknown.  However,  an  approximate  range  of 
expenditures  can  be  deduced  from  Dalton  (1982).  This 
study  indicates  that  the  Statewide  average  expendi- 
tures per  recreational  visitor  day  for  all  types  of 
recreation  in  Utah  are  approximately  $4.10.  The  rec- 
reational use  for  the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA  is  esti- 
mated as  about  155  visitor  days  per  year.  Only  a por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  for  recreational  use  of  the 
WSA  contribute  to  the  local  economy  of  Millard  and 
Beaver  Counties. 

The  WSA  generates  Federal  revenues  from  mineral 
leases  and  livestock  sources  (refer  to  Table  10). 

Oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  WSA  cover  approximately  40 
acres.  At  $2  per  acre,  lease  rental  fees  generate  up 
to  $80  of  Federal  revenues  annually.  Half  of  these 
monies  are  allocated  to  the  State,  which  then  reallo- 
cates these  revenues  to  various  funds,  the  majority 
of  which  are  related  to  energy  development  and  miti- 
gation of  local  impacts  of  energy  and  mineral  develop- 
ment. 

Average  actual  livestock  use  and,  therefore,  Federal 
revenues  generated  from  grazing  in  the  WSA  are 
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unknown;  however,  the  permittees  in  the  WSA  can 
use  up  to  3,019  AUMs  per  year.  Based  on  a $1.54  per 
AUM  grazing  fee,  the  WSA  can  potentially  generate 
$4,649.26  of  grazing  fee  revenues  annually,  50  per- 
cent of  which  would  be  allocated  back  to  the  local  BLM 
District  for  the  construction  of  rangeland  improve- 
ments. 

No  commercial  permits  for  woodland  harvest  or  rec- 
reation have  been  issued  for  the  WSA;  therefore,  no 
Federal  revenues  are  generated  from  these  re- 
sources. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVES 

No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alternative 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Because  the  WSA  would  not  be  designated  wilderness 
with  this  alternative,  the  identified  wilderness  values 
would  not  receive  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
by  application  of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Manual  8560).  Wilderness  values  in  the  WSA 
would  be  somewhat  protected  by  limitations  placed  on 
potential  surface-disturbing  activities  (i.e.,  VRM 
Class  II  management  on  16,100  acres,  oil  and  gas 
leasing  Category  III  [no  surface  occupancy]  on  7,018 
acres,  ORV  closure  on  6,450  acres,  and  withdrawal 
to  mineral  location  on  6,450  acres). 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  disturbance  of  approximate- 
ly 2 acres  from  development  of  three  guzzlers  would 
result  in  a slight  reduction  in  the  quality  of  natural- 
ness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive,  un- 
confined recreation  in  the  disturbed  areas.  Special 
features  including  Crystal  Peak,  42  acres  of  Class  A 
quality  scenery,  and  special  status  animal  and  plant 
species  would  not  be  negatively  affected  because  the 
disturbance  would  be  minor  (involving  only  0.005 
percent  of  the  WSA),  and  would  not  be  located  where 
the  special  features  are  located.  Proposed  guzzlers 
would  benefit  wildlife  special  features  because  water 
sources  would  increase. 

Appropriate  measures  would  be  taken  to  protect 
threatened  or  endangered  species  prior  to  any 
surface-disturbing  activity,  and  no  negative  impact 
would  occur  to  these  species. 

Because  future  vehicular  use  would  generally  be 
limited  by  terrain  to  existing  vehicular  ways,  no  addi- 
tional disturbance  from  ORV  activity  is  anticipated  in 


the  future.  The  continued  and  increased  use  of  exist- 
ing ways  would  continue  to  detract  from  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

The  increased  visitor  use  that  would  occur  over  time 
would  not  be  expected  to  reduce  wilderness  values 
because  the  use  would  be  largely  primitive  in  nature 
and  the  WSA  is  large  enough  to  incorporate  the  addi- 
tional use  adequately. 

Military  overflights  would  continue  to  be  an  occasion- 
al annoyance  that  would  detract  from  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in  the  WSA. 

Disturbance  that  would  occur  over  the  long  term  and, 
therefore,  the  long-term  loss  of  wilderness  values 
that  would  occur  is  not  accurately  known.  Loss  would 
occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  not  be  protected 
by  wilderness  designation.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primi- 
tive recreation  would  be  slightly  reduced  in  quality  on 
2 acres  of  the  WSA.  Special  features  would  not  be 
adversely  affected. 

• Impacts  to  Livestock  Management 

No  change  would  occur  in  present  livestock  manage- 
ment. 

Conclusion:  No  change  would  occur  in  present  live- 
stock management. 

All  Wilderness  Alternative  (42,140  Acres) 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Designation  and  management  of  all  42,140  acres  as 
wilderness  would  preserve  the  wilderness  values  in 
the  Wah  Wah  Mountains  WSA.  The  potential  for 
surface-disturbing  activities  would  be  eliminated 
through  closure  of  the  entire  area  to  future  mineral 
leasing  and  location  and  to  ORV  use,  and  through  man- 
agement of  the  area  as  VRM  Class  I which  allows  for 
only  natural  ecological  change.  Naturalness  would  be 
preserved  on  all  42,140  acres.  Solitude  would  be  pro- 
tected on  approximately  40,940  acres  that  meet  and 
1,200  acres  that  do  not  meet  the  standards  for  out- 
standing opportunities.  Primitive  and  unconfined  rec- 
reation would  be  preserved  on  approximately  40,940 
acres  that  meet  and  1 ,200  acres  that  do  not  meet  the 
standards  for  outstanding  opportunities.  Resources 
that  could  be  considered  as  special  features  in  the 
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WSA;  including  Crystal  Peak,  Class  A scenery,  and 
endangered  and  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species; 
would  also  be  preserved. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  disturbance  of  up  to  2 
acres  is  anticipated  from  development  of  three  guzz- 
lers. The  guzzlers  would  be  designed  to  meet  wilder- 
ness management  criteria,  and  upon  completion  would 
not  be  substantially  noticeable  in  the  area  as  a whole. 
Wilderness  values  would  be  slightly  reduced  in  quality 
on  the  disturbed  areas.  Special  features,  including 
Crystal  Peak,  42  acres  of  Class  A scenery,  and  spe- 
cial status  plant  and  animal  species;  would  not  be  neg- 
atively affected  because  disturbance  would  be  minor 
(involving  only  0.005  percent  of  the  WSA)  and  would 
not  be  located  where  the  special  features  are  located. 
Guzzlers  would  benefit  wildlife  special  features  asso- 
ciated with  wilderness  because  they  would  be  addi- 
tional water  sources.  Appropriate  measures  would  be 
taken  to  protect  threatened  or  endangered  species 
prior  to  any  surface-disturbing  activity,  and  no  neg- 
ative impact  would  occur  to  these  species. 

Increased  visitor  use  that  would  occur  would  be  prim- 
itive in  nature  and  would  be  managed  so  as  to  not  re- 
sult in  loss  of  wilderness  values. 

Military  overflights  would  continue  to  be  an  occasion- 
al annoyance  that  would  detract  from  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in  the  WSA. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  designation  would  preserve 
the  wilderness  values  throughout  the  WSA.  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  would  be  slightly  re- 
duced in  quality  on  2 acres  of  the  WSA. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

Present  domestic  livestock  grazing  would  continue  as 
authorized  in  accordance  with  the  Warm  Springs  RMP. 
The  3,019  AUMs  currently  allocated  in  the  WSA  are 
controlled  by  nine  livestock  permittees.  Vehicles  are 
used  frequently  during  the  grazing  season  to  manage 
livestock  and  supply  sheep  camps  in  the  Pine  Valley, 
Crystal  Peak,  Voorhees,  and  Hardpan  allotments. 
Some  limitations  on  vehicular  use  may  occur,  and 
sheep  camps  may  not  have  ready  access.  This  could 
be  inconvenient  for  permittees  and  result  in  increased 
costs  of  management. 

Predator  control  would  be  restricted  to  approved  me- 
thods, and  slight  increases  in  sheep  losses  to  preda- 
tors on  public,  private,  and  State  lands  within  and 


near  the  WSA  would  result.  Increases  in  sheep  losses 
would  probably  be  slight  because  several  methods  of 
predator  control  could  still  be  utilized. 

Conclusion:  Restrictions  on  access  and  predator  con- 
trol would  result  in  slight  increases  in  predation  on 
sheep  and  inconvenience  to  livestock  permittees.  Man- 
agement costs  and  sheep  losses  to  predators  would  in- 
crease. 

Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  (Proposed 
Action)  (36,382  Acres) 

The  major  activities  that  would  occur  in  the  desig- 
nated portion  of  the  WSA  for  this  alternative  are  the 
same  as  described  for  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 
For  the  nondesignated  portion,  management  would  be 
as  described  for  the  No  Action/No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. The  specific  actions  that  would  take  place  within 
the  36,382-acre  area  designated  as  wilderness  and 
the  5,758-acre  nondesignated  area  are  discussed  in 
the  Description  of  the  Alternatives  section. 

• Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

Wilderness  designation  of  36,382  acres  would  pre- 
serve wilderness  values  in  the  designated  portion  of 
the  WSA.  With  this  alternative,  the  potential  for 
surface-disturbing  activities  that  could  impair  wilder- 
ness values  in  the  designated  area  would  be  eliminat- 
ed through  management  under  VRM  Class  I (which  gen- 
erally allows  for  only  natural  ecological  change), 
through  ORV  closure,  and  through  closure  of  the  area 
for  future  mineral  leasing  and  location.  Naturalness 
(all  36,382  acres  meet  the  standard),  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  (all  36,382  acres  meet  the 
standard),  and  primitive  recreation  (all  36,382  acres 
meet  the  standard)  would  be  preserved.  Crystal  Peak 
which  represents  the  best  geologic  and  scenic  fea- 
tures of  the  WSA  and  the  areas  of  bristlecone  pine 
would  be  protected. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  a slight  reduction  in  quality 
of  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  prim- 
itive recreation  due  to  allowable  surface  disturbance 
from  guzzler  development  would  occur  on  up  to  2 
acres  within  the  designated  portion.  The  projects 
would  be  designed  to  meet  wilderness  management  cri- 
teria and  no  wilderness  values  would  be  lost.  Wildlife 
special  features  would  benefit  from  the  additional 
water  sources. 

Elimination  of  ORV  use  in  the  designated  area  would 
improve  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
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recreation  overall  in  the  WSA,  although  vehicular  use 
of  4 miles  of  ways  in  the  nondesignated  area  would 
continue  to  detract  from  these  opportunities  during 
the  period  of  activity. 

Overflights  by  military  aircraft  would  continue  to  be 
an  occasional  annoyance  that  would  detract  from 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation  in 
the  WSA. 

The  extent  to  which  disturbance  would  occur  in  the 
nondesignated  area  over  the  long  term  and,  there- 
fore, the  long-term  loss  of  wilderness  values  that 
would  occur,  is  not  accurately  known.  Loss  would 
occur  as  intrusions  increase. 

Conclusion:  Wilderness  values  would  be  preserved  in 
the  designated  area  which  is  approximately  86  per- 
cent of  the  WSA.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  natural- 
ness and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  rec- 
reation would  be  slightly  reduced  in  quality  on  2 
acres  in  the  designated  area.  Special  features  would 
be  preserved. 

• Impacts  on  Livestock  Management 

The  effect  from  designation  of  36,382  acres  of  the 
WSA  as  wilderness  on  domestic  livestock  grazing 
would  be  essentially  the  same  as  with  the  No  Action/ 
No  Wilderness  Alternative.  Of  the  3,019  AUMs  allo- 
cated, approximately  1,749  (58  percent)  would  be 
within  the  designated  portion  of  the  WSA  and  1,270 
acres  within  the  nondesignated  portion.  The  existing 
fence  could  continue  to  be  maintained  (only  0.25  mile 
of  fence  would  be  within  the  designated  area).  Of  the 
5 miles  of  existing  vehicular  ways,  only  1 mile  is 
within  the  area  that  would  be  designated.  This  would 
reduce  but  not  eliminate  the  potential  for  inconven- 
ience or  hardship  to  permittees  who  presently  use  the 
ways  for  hauling  water  and  salt  to  manage  sheep 
camps.  Predator  control  would  continue  under  State 
law  and  APHIS  regulation  on  14  percent  of  the  WSA. 
Any  increase  in  livestock  losses  to  predators  would 
be  slight  because  several  methods  of  predator  control 
would  be  available. 

Conclusion:  The  Partial  Wilderness  Alternative  would 
not  adversely  affect  livestock  management  in  the 
WSA. 
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